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In order to comply with the wishes of Dr. Speijer I take 
the liberty to introduce his work with the students of Sanskrit. 

Indian grammar, which is virtually the same as saying 
Pacini's grammar, superior as it is in many respects to any- 
thing of the kind produced among other civilized nations of 
antiquity, is professedly deficient in its treatment of syntax. 
As all Sanskrit grammars published by Western scholars are, 
so far as the linguistical facts are concerned, almost entirely 
dependent, either directly or indirectly, upon Pacini, it cannot 
be matter for surprise that syntax is not adequately treated in 
them, although it must be admitted that Professor Whitney's 
grammar shows in this respect a signal progress. 

Some parts of Indian syntax have received a careful treat- 
ment at the hands of competent scholars , ' amongst whom Del- 
brfick stands foremost. All who are grateful to those pioneers 
will , it may be supposed , gladly receive this more comprehen- 
sive work, the first complete syntax of classical Sanskrit, 
for which we are indebted to the labours of Dr. Speijer. May it 
be the forerunner of a similar work , as copious and conscien- 
tious, on Vaidik Syntax! 

H. KERN. 

Lbtdbw, 13 July 1886. 



PKEFACE. 



This book aims to give a succinct account of Sanskrit Syntax , 
as it is represented in classic Sanskrit literature, without ne- 
glecting however the archaisms and peculiarities of vaidik prose 
(brahma^a, upanishad, sfttra) and of epic poetry. The facts 
laid down here have been stated chiefly by my own observa- 
tions in perusing Sanskrit writings! and accordingly by far 
the great majority of the examples quoted have been selected 
directly from the sources, if not, those suggested by the Pe- 
tropolitan Dictionary or others have, as a rule, been received 
only after verification. Moreover , valuable information was gained 
by the statements of vernacular grammarians , especially of P&- 
^ini, to whose reverenced authority due respect is paid and 
whose rules are referred to at every opportunity. For some 
useful intelligence I am indebted to Mr. Anundoeam Borooah's 
Higher Sanskrit Grammar Calcutta 1879. A welcome and pre- 
cious assistance were to me some treatises or occasional hints 
of distinguished European scholars, who, as DjsLBHttcK, de 
Saussure, Whitnby, have explored tracks of this scarcely 
trodden region of Indian philology. But for the greater part 
of the subjects falling within the scop6 of this compilation, 
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PREFACE. 



moDOgraphies and special investigations of a sound philological 
and scholarlike character are still wanting, and I have felt that 
want often and deeply. For this reason I am fully aware, 
that many deficiencies and inaccuracies will certainly be found 
now or appear afterwards in this first Sanskrit Syntax written 
in Europe. Notwithstanding, as I felt convinced that my 
labour, however imperfect, might prove of some profit by 
facilitating both the access to Sanskrit literature and the study of 
Sanskrit language, and that on the other hand this work might 
afford some base for further investigations on special points of 
Syntax, it is placed before the public with the confidence that 
it may be judged , what it is , as a first attempt , and an attempt 
undertaken by a foreigner. 

In arranging materials I preferred following , as best I could, 
the nature and spirit of the language I was working on, rather 
than clinging too closely to the classification familiar to us by 
the Syntax of Latin and Greek; in stating facts I have avoided 
generalizing from such instances as did rest only on my own 
limited experience, remembering the wise words of Patanjali 

The whole of this Syntax is ninde up of six Sections. 

Page. 
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X ADDENDUM 

On p. 34 § 4611. I wrote. I could adduce no instance of f% with two acc. 
Afterwards I met with this: R. 3, 42, 31 frPuffrl^H^ChiJU ^rrtgr Tfi^- 



SECTION THE FIRST. 



GENERAL REMARKS ON THE STRUCTURE OF 
SENTENCES. 



1. The subject of the sentence ■) is put in the nomi- 
*JjS* native case. The predicate of the sentence is either 

noun or verb; STSft *IT^H (the horse runs), H^Ufl^T: 
(the horse is young). 

2. To the noun-predioate the so called verbum sub- 
ver- stantivum is commonly not subjoined; from a logical 

bam 

rob- point of view it is indeed of no use , and its obliga- 
vum. tory employment in modern western languages rather 
to be called an abuse. Pane. 26 ^ rr^w m vpunr. (he is a 
lord, we are mean people) , Nala 1,30 m 1 *Tf§ jff Hi(luii n^g ^ ^fstV 
sr^:, flak. 1 MPlRrft jst ^Mfa : (is perhaps the head of the 
family near?). It may, however, be added. Pane. 100 
*armt i^ta&frsf^T, Kathas, 16, 115 ^OTT^urt^ (I alone am guilty.) — 



1) Vernacular grammar has no term to name the subject of the sen- 
tence or grammatical subject. The term kartr signifies the agent or 
logical subject In the same way karma means the logical object, whatso- 
ever may be its grammatical function ; it thns implies the object of the 
active verb as well as the subject of the passive or the objective genitive. 
In such sentences as »the knife cuts", the grammatical subject is both 
kartr (agent) and karana (instrument). 

1 
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§ 2-4. 



It must be added, if »to be 9 ' means »to exist" or »to be met 
with;" likewise if the grammatical tense or mood is to be ex- 
pressed. 

Rem. It is even wanting sometimes in such sentences, as con- 
tain a predicate in the optative or imperative mood; especially in 
some current phrases, as hh*h*$ (adoration to him), u^^r[sc. gOTH] 
hail to you), m (why make mention of — ) gnRPT^or srFrT TKFT^ 
(v. a. malum absit\ etc. Prabodh. Ill p. 66 the Bauddha monk entreats 
the £Jaiva to let him enjoy the instruction of his doctrines qraxfesi 
firsfrs^ ctetcrt nt tn^rasrfi f$ramr.( be you my teacher, I your pupil, 
initiate me into the doctrines of the Qaiv&s). 

3. Besides ST^rT and ^orfrT, the verbs fcMrl , frVSfa, 

c(firT and the participle JTfT may be used more or 
less as verbum substantivum. Schol. on P. 3, 4, 65 x ) f&£t ifr- 

(there is something to eat) , Ven. Ill p. 94 j^zntR ?rejt ^nffa^T- 
fl l ul^qfagRdtffrl (here D. is sitting down under the shade — ), Hit. 
107 onuH^ldl sjf^" snfo the king of the crows is at the door). From 
the given examples it however sufficiently appears that the original 
meaning of those verbs has not wholly faded. Accordingly it is 
sometimes not indifferent which verbum subst. to choose. So fgpa& 
especially denotes the »being met with" fr. il y a, likewise sjfifT, 
but not ^orfS"; JTrT expresses the » being in or on", as RwifT : (v. a. 
painted); 5^ comp. Lat. versatur. 

Rem. By consequence, nzfft is the proper verb, if there he laid 
Borne stress on the predicate, in other terms, if it be pointed out that 
the subject is invested with the dignity or possesses the quality predi- 
cated of it Ch. Up. 6, 16, 1 it is said with respect to somebody, seized 
on account of a theft, apparently committed by him e qfif rTCT^frfr 
Horfnr [not srfer] ; Pane, III, 57 aFrrfr ^rfr a^: *mr naffr wjzv. (when 
the fire burns the wood, wind is his mate), Mhbh. 1,89,2. tjt foTQtn 

4. The same character is exhibited by the predicates 



1) (6WH in this sutra is one of the 9^TTT: {words meaning to be). 



§ 4-7 
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made up of a noun and a verb of becoming , growing , 
seeming > remaining , being called ^considered ' and the like. 
Comp. 32. 

5. The noun-predicate itself deviates by no means 
pr°Jdi- f rom ** ie common use of other tongues. It may thus 
catc - be any kind of noun either substantive or adjective, 

and is put in the nominative case,, provided that it be 
pointing at the same person or thing as is pointed out 
by the subject, as ^flrT^TT ^Tl"^ (the night is cold), for 

in that sentence the subj. and the predicate ^ftFIFTT 
are relating to one and the same thing. This we may 
call the noun-predicate proper. Nothing, indeed, 
forbids other nouncases, adverbs and the like dbing 
duty of the predicate, as |WT when = „ water is in 

the pit, 1 ' Pat. 84 T*£t imm cfraf: (yonder [house], where that 
crow is), Mudr. 23 jtctct: gmgRTgyiT (he [will] not [be] able to 
blot out [that] stain), R, 2,42,7 rrr^; mri" h *FT (I have nothing 
in common with them nor they with me) and sim. 

6. As to the verb-predicate , the same action may 
predi- b e expressed as well by the active voice as by the 
t c h a c te a ^. passive. When active, its agent or subject is put in 

*j!° e the nominative case and its object in the accusative; 
thcpa n s^^rr : ^Ifrl (N. N. makes a mat). Inthepas- 

9WC ' sive sentence , the object of the action is subject of the sen- 
tence and accordingly a nominative; the agent is invari- 
ably put in the instrumen 

(the mat is made by N. N.) ; of fSffqH (I sleep) the 
pass, form is MUI ^^Iri (it is slept by me), and so on. 

7. Sanskrit has a decided predilection for the passive 
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§ 7-9 



Passive voice. In translating from that language it is often 

necessary to transform passive sentences into active. 
For inst. Pane. 43 R^<»m spfi w Hc4NoH< ; (it is a long time I 
hear blame you), Dacak. 133 frmfq f ^TTOTpn SFOTt^wffrfq (a 
maiden of heavenly appearance respectfully approached me), Hit. 
43 FT3T JJJT ytfit oUimRrt:! ^WI^W il^HT R^T Ul^l^td: *JSF^ I 
nntriH *JJT Ujft f^TRT SJJip ^(Ul ^rf: 

8. Since this preference is of course not limited to'tran- 
1 sTai" sitive verbs , nothing can be more common than the use 
p ***|" of impersonal passives. Hit. 93 #Fnft um^Ah^ i ^ fer- 

rT^ (some guardian of the crops was standing aside), Dacak. 18 
& Hf(UM trffm f^m gsrf%S7rfi (the lion, after having -slain the 
elephant, disappeared), Yen. Ill p. 79 gm^ar imm sr: S^STOT ^6^" 
^rr f^m * Even the verb subst. has occasionally a passive form , 
cp. 32 b). 

Imper- Rem. Apart from the said impersonal verbs, we have to re- 
vert* cor< * tne °^ genuine impersonals with active or medial en- 
dings and meaning. In classic Sanskrit they are scarcely used, 
being but remnants of a more widely employed idiom of the elder 
language. Ait. Br. 1,9,2 ^ ^ uk<k Q&i^dl Horfflr (it 

avails such community, as where is a hotr knowing this), Acv. 
Grhy, 4,1,1 tnfyutH ^J^pc^r^ (if a worshipper in the three 
fires be affected by illness, he should withdraw); Pane. I 

sf^; Rimfd (if it does not succeed notwithstanding the effort — ). 
Likewise sr§f?r (it rains) = suffer (cp. Yajn. 1,136 with K&c. 
on P. 1,4,89) and so on. 

9. Participles, especially those in rTandr|o|T^ 
p *^* and. the krty&s are frequently employed as 
d d Q ^ f if they were finite verbs, without the at- 
ywba * en ^ance of the verb subst. In simple prose 

a great deal of the sentences are moulded in that 
shape. Hitop. 12 sreft arapn cUNi^d : WTf^rar (the tiger killed 
him and devoured him), ibid. 7 pr^T fg^fttfrur : TTT^ WfT h Hoi IH. 
(he entrusted his sons to the foresaid Vishn.), Qak. I fa-T l dbiNUl 



§ 9-10. 
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gsreanfi rPftoFTTfi ^nr (surely , the hermitages should he entered in 
modest dress). 

Rem. The participles of the present and the future do not par- 
take of this construction, cp. P. 3, 2, 124 with 126 *). 

10. The subject of the sentence is not always 
*£* expressed. Often it is implied by the verb. For ^^jfa 
and are quite as intelligible as and \ m 

^l[tt> and likewise in the third person the sole <^jfr| 
suffices , if there can be no doubt as to the giver meant. 

Nevertheless, the personal pronouns denoting the 
subject are not seldom added, even when not required 
for the understanding, certainly much oftener than in 

Latin and Greek. See f. inst. Nala 2,19; 3,9; Kath&s. 6,133. 

But the omission is impossible , if stress should be laid 

on the pronoun. 
Agent In passive sentences, the personal pronouns denoting 
plied, the agent may be wanting likewise, but of course this 

is not by far done so often as in active sentences. 

Pane. 127 ^ pfSjrdifQf|d^ [sc. s^tt], ibid. 327 ift for %te *m\- 

m& s ^tawfo (say, friend, why do [you] run away thus by false 

fearP). 

The omission is regular with passive imperatives , that 
are expressive of an injunction or commandment in a 

softened or polite manner, as *l*tlrll*j[ (go), ^Urll 4 ^ 
hear) Pane. 87 the panther thus addresses the hungry lion, his 



1) A v&rtt. to P. 3,2,124 states. an exception for the case, that the 
negation xrf is added to the participle, in order to signify an impreca- 
tion. Of this rule applied I know bnt one instance , Qicup&l. 2,45 quoted 
by the Petr. Diet. s. v. in, V p. 680 ; but it is not improbable that the 
author of that poem has done so designedly to show his own skill by 
applying an out-of-the-way grammatical rule. 
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master ta i fifcwjHi+m *pt ™: crronrarn ^hmw^n arm: ssiS i m 

11- But in sentences without a finite verb the personal 
pronoun denoting the subject cannot be missing. It may 
be said promiscuously *riq T^TTFT and frHM«^ 
^JrRfrffWH and <*H*rd^H and so on. Tlje full 

forms ^ ^HelMRH, *H*r*J t4ff are , of course , 

also available. 

Rem. Occasionally they are wanting even then, provided that 
it be beyond doubt, which subject is meant. Fane. 214 the crow 
Sthirajivin relates to the king of the owls the ill treatment he has 
endured from his own king , for $r <^HU^fMH^i %m [sc. 
as is perspicuous by the context] ; ibid. 53 the lover addresses the 
princess jmcjfz sjrrr [bo» rof ] fSr 5tt snrrftf ; ibid. 38 a^r ysrtefa OTim 
oro^gr &^WTcr. [sc. ?orJ. Cp. ibid. 137, 13; 154, 10. 

12. A general subject may be expressed by using 
raUub- the passive form, as 3^37^ (it is said) , HjUri (it is 
taught). Likewise by the plural of the 8 d pers. of the 
active as *U«^I (they say, when = it is said; germ, man 

(it is known), ^l^ri it is told). But 
not seldom also the singular of the 3 d pers. of the 
active is employed in this manner. Pane, n, 34 smprrr- 
Pm^hnIh ^ i|UM<fd uijrllM ^ (** * 8 without cause, one becomes 
a friend or a foe). The pronoun omitted is ^ (= one, germ, man), 
which is also sometimes added. Pane. 1,216 ^mir *r l&gfsfa 
i & f ir^»<l fa freq [rm mmrM ; (one must not lose courage even in 
distress; by courage one may regain one's position in time). 



13. The accessory parts of the sentence, such as are to 
point out the w/iere 9 the w/ten, the wfy 9 the how of 
the fact related , the qualities and other attributes of 



§ 13^-14. 7 

the persons or things involved, are embodied into speech 
by the same or nearly the same grammatical appa- 
ratus, as serves that purpose in other languages. It is 
the relative frequency or rareness and the distribution 
of these instrumentalities of speech, which gives to 
Sanskrit style its proper and peculiar character , the 
main features of which may be sketched as follows : 
14- liy. Sanskrit, in comparison with western langua- 
racter g^s , does not avail itself much of finite verbs. Hence 
Sa ° n f 8 . abundance of gerunds, participles, absolute locatives, 
noun-predicates and a relative scarcity of subordinate 
sentences. Accumulating short coordinate phrases is 
likewise avoided by using gerunds. Dacak. 19 sn^r sr^st- 

HcJ^Pdch^ \ rjldd M fw = *ook off the baby from the tree and sought 
for the fair one in the forest, but not discovering her I carried 
it to ray teacher, and gave it over in his hands. By his order 
I now have brought the boy to you." 

In Sanskrit style the predicate of the sentence is 
many times expressed by means of a nomen actioniSy 
to be translated by a finite verb. Pane. 21 ^q^m^ i ^rr- 
f*T^ feiffi^ fi^eUioWH^ (Dam. said: why does my master stop 
and stay here?) 

o o 

IFy. Abstracts in FIT or 3T may be made of any 
noun either simple or compound. Since they are available 
in all noun-cases, they afford an easy expedient to bring 
a whole clause into a shape as concise as possible and 
to express logical relations in the very sharpest and 
most distinct way. Hence they are often employed in 
treatises, commentaries and similar works. A more 
detailed account of them will be given hereafter. 
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HI 1 ?. A great and important place in Sanskrit com- 
position is filled up by compound nouns. This syn- 
thetic expression of thought is applied to the most vari- 
ous and manifold logical relations, but it is especially 
in the more flowery style of adorned literary compo- 
sition, that they are used at a considerably large extent. 
Relative clauses are commonly avoided by them. 

IV 1 ?. An other characteristic of Sanskrit style is its pre- 
dilection for the oratio directa. Words and thoughts are 
related just as they have been spoken and thought or sup- 
posed to have been, but they are not moulded into the figure 
of an oratio obliqua. Generally the adverb ^ftT (thus , 
so) is put behind the words or thoughts related. Ac- 
cordingly the English sentence he asked his friend, why 
he had not left this town is Sanskrit ^Wl^t*! 

HRdWIlfl fo mmwiPHd (Mylady is tired; for this reason I beg 
Her to take Her rest). 

V^. The system of correlation between relatives and 
demonstratives, though sufficiently developed as to the 
number and variety of combinations, has retained a 
great deal of the unwieldiness and prolixity of its ru- 
dimentary stage. It often reminds of the solemn style of 
old Latin. Mostly the relative clause precedes. Pane. 2 
urn im^cii: firfSr zrrf^r rrmggWrrc (act so as to fulfill my 
wishes), ibid. 70 m wft ^ ^ir^ter srormmj, and the like. 

VPy. Sanskrit likes rhetorical interrogations, that is, 
such as do not put a question, but contain a state- 
ment either positive or negative. As this turn is much 
more employed than in modern languages, such inter- 



§ 14—16. 
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rogations are often to be translated rather freely. So 
S»: is not rarely an other expression of »nobody" and cjrt ?T = 
aevery body;" spr: is frequently = ^because." Similarly ott 

syes," 9^ an< * ^ = * certainly cp. the idiom cF ^ and 

other turns , more fully to be dealt with in one of the subsequent 
chapters. Compare Engl, why , when = »now, well," Greek ovkovv. 

VII 1 ?. The predilection for the passive construction has 
been already mentioned {see 7). It is of course not restric- 
ted to the finite verb, but applies also to participles. 

15- Like all languages, that possess a rich store of in- 
0r 0 d f er flections , Sanskrit affords a comparatively great freedom 
W01,ds * as to the order of words in the sentence 1 ). Yet, it is 
frequently not altogether indifferent in what order one puts 
one's words. We ought to distinguish between the tra- 
ditional or regular arrangement and the various excep- 
tions caused by the exigencies of style , euphony , metre 
etc. Therefore though tracing a 'general scheme, we 
must keep in mind, that it bears but on the most 
frequent employment, as it has been observed in perus- 
ing the best writers, but it cannot claim to be a set 
of fixed rules rigorously to be followed throughout. 
16. The traditional order of words is this. ') 
5JJ£l 1. The predicate being verbal, it ordinarily closes 
the sentence, which is headed by the noun-subject, 
when expressed. The other elements of the sentence 
are taken in the midst, but placed so as to make the 



1) Compare Pat. I, p. 39,1. 18 ^spT M^hril Q^FJr^FH rWT IWWfipfr- 

2) On this subject we have an excellent treatise of Prof. Delbruck. 
Die altindische Wortfolge aus dem (^atapatkabrdhmana 1878. Yet , of 
course, it does not go beyond the archaic period of Sanskrit literature. 



10 § 16. 

verb have its object immediately before it , ^q^ji: ^J"C 

^tfrT (N.N. makes a mat), ^rft yirTPT! TRT" 

fel^l STTOT: (N.N. has parted for P&taliputra with 
his brothers). In a similar manner the attributes and 
other accessories of nouns precede them. Moreover , as 
one is inclined in Sanskrit to avoid subordinate sen- 
tences by availing one's self largely of participles , ge- 
runds and the like (14, I), it often occurs, that the 
chief sentence is preceded by a greater or smaller amount 
of accessory elements of the kind, put according to 
the exigencies of grammar and style either before the 

subject Or subsequent to it. This sentence, taken from Pa- 
tanjali (I, p. 39, 10) may illustrate the above statement, qimTTMH 

^TraT ^NQ^MlfU': ST-cJIololihlUI CTTCTW 3^f&W H^ril OHH" «Ulufd 

Hero tho subject preceded by its attribute stands at the head, 
then follows ^glanmfu i: formally a predicative attribute of the 
subject, but as to its meaning an accessory of the gerund jqQuu , 
3 ly the other accessories of the said gerund, 4 ly the gerund itself, 
5 ly the accessories of the chief predicate , finally that predicate itself. 

Rem. In passive sentences the agent, as far as I 
have observed, seems to have the precedence in the tra- 
ditional order of words , not the nominative of the karma. 
Pane. 126 Sfg$ : Hcfsrejfr f§rc£W sr^nfq jmfr ^htPt, Hitop. 92 

2. If the predicate be a noun, it is put be- 
fore the subject. Pane. 38 ?rcnp srmftezr (Mpi^feifrri 

Similarly in the passive. Hit. 20 wgn Hoii^xi] m sett ^for 
iTf§T?To^ (now at all events I must be your companion). 

Rem. Pronouns, it seems, may be put indiscriminately before or 
behind their noun-predicate: m^I i^^t or ^ WW'* 

3 Attributes are put before their nouns. But when 



§ 16-17. 
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doing duty of a so called predicative attribute, 

they generally follow. Comp. for inst. the proverb ScPFpTrCT 
sjtenOTRT srorfn (fortune which has arrived spontaneously, grows 
a curse, when neglected). 

Rem. Not seldom they are separated from the noun (or pro. 
noun) they belong to. Da$. 141 xmTfir sTWTnr: <TTOTr nf} ; when 
translating this sentence one should render qrorr by the adverb 
basely or in a base manner. Wo Pane. 73 ft^ mrwr f&- 

^qr^oiTOT j note the disjunction ' of and ^ 

4. The vocative generally heads the sentence. 

5 . The prepositions are commonly preceded by their cases* 

6. In sentences linked to the preceding by means of 
relatives or particles, these words are put first; when 
enclitical, they are affixed to the first word of the clause 
they introduce. 

17. As it has been stated above (15), this traditional or- 
ncd." der of words is liable to be modified by various in- 
fluences of the power to cause the speaker to pre- 
fer an other arrangement. Instead of the subject, the 
word on which stress is laid will head the sentence. 
In this way the verb or an oblique noun-case or an 
adverb (especially when of time), are not seldom 
put first, because of emphasis. Hit. 97 greWg crr b^st: (of 

the kind there exist many, indeed), Da$. 132 amicJHqj flMM^H 
{1 i J^J 3rf5RTlrrj<rf^ mWiuj^ (then I said: let this mise- 
rable elephant be gone, bring an other, a number 1 of the elephants);" 
Hit. 110 qrr ^rrrPT md«d*fi*>jH jt^St; Pane. 39 ^rsfr fsrarr ^&wh 
jt^^pt; ibid. 53 srcta mn *Tf. wuw ; f^3(TT*T (meet with her still 
to-day). Absoluto locatives and the like are also placed at the begin- 
ning, Bhojap. 8 jt^tft iftir ^nm": *mi<^t g^:, Hitop. 131 tojttt 
srqTJT^'i ^nF^ffwrr: hftt: , Pane. 54 rrsf jtot th fqraj ^tsftrw wraTcrTfH* 
Likewise in connecting sentences it is necessary to 
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commence a new sentence or a new clause at the word , 
which relates to somebody or something mentioned in 
the foregoing. Hence demonstratives often head the sen- 
tence. Pane, 37 srf^T chf^nufeRftU^ I t&mrri I TO — qf|dlsUh : 

R e m. In general , the manner in which sentences are linked 
together may be of some influence on the arrangement of words. 
So the type, represented by Hit 110 jtzt qg hFuiEHiga *MEiHy 
qfsre: i ^T^; ftpt^ [instead of emm^r] > often occurs , especially in 
polished style. Cp. f. i. Da$. 139 st^et... .fail wu il ^Hu igqn OTTra-H 
ijjtt, Harsha 11 ijrJ^ch^oiiH^rf » mmw. 

On the other hand similar reasons may expel the 
verb from its place at the rear , substituting for it some 
other word , required there by economy of style , because 
the end of a sentence is also fit to give some emphasis 
to the word placed there. Ratn. Ill * u*g fa fen ^tsjh 
rsrf& (in you there is nothing we may not look for), Dag. 97 

you do not restore io the citizens what you have stolen of them, you 
will know by experience the succession of the eighteen tortures , and 
at last the mouth of death); Kad. I, p. 292 ^id^fc & gratis sonar 

There is much freedom, where to put 1he negations, 
as will be shown in the chapter, which treats of them. 
18. Sanskrit poets, especially in the more artificial and 
refined kinds , display a still greater variety in arrang- 
ing the parts of the sentence. We may account for 
it partly by the exigencies of versification, but for a 
good deal it is the effect of their aspiring after an ele- 
gant and exquisite diction. Tet, as deviation from the 
traditional order of words is not striven at for itself, 
the idiom of the poets is rather characterized by the 
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richness and size of compounds , by the elegancy of words 
and the melodiousness of sounds, by the elevation and 
perfection of style , than by an artificially disturbed ar- 
rangement of words. Such entangled and intricate struc- 
ture, as for example characterizes Latin poetry, is an 
exception in Sanskrit There it is chiefly displayed in 
the extraordinary great liberty in placing relatives, in- 
terrogatives and negations. 

Bern. Rhythmical wants and euphony, of course, may also exer- 
cise a greater or smaller influence on the order of words. Espe- 
cially in the old dialect Here are some instances, Ch. Up. 4,4,2 
sn^ ^rpft (instoad of sr| Ait. Br. 1,30,9 mnT?^rrf^ ^ 

kd\4(£r\ (instead of C W ^wsfifo ) , ibid. 2,37,4 mm ^tarr «af 5F=rf7T. 
The rhythmical disposition of the words is here prevailing on tho 
regular arrangement required by logic, compare the figur hyper- 
baton, so much employed in Greek and Latin. — An other 
mark of antiquity is separating prepositions from their verbs , chiefly 
by particles put between them, as Ait. Br. 2, 31, 6 ^ grr si^g 

SECTION IT. 

SYNTAXIS CONVENIENTTAE AND SYNTAXIS 
RECTIONIS. 



Chapt. I. Concord. 
19- A twofold agreement is here to be spoken of, one 



1) Kathfis. 30,53 may give an instance of poetical arrangement. 
In prose the words Sv^fiqTra^iflrT would not have been separated.. 
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existing between idea and word (I) , the other between 

words standing in the same sentence (II). 
Real L As a rule, there is agreement between the real 
gram- and the grammatical gender and number. As to the 
gender number , an exception is to be stated for the collective 
num- nouns and some pluralia tantum , as m<x\ (water), mtrrT: and 
* eT ' HHor: (tif e )> oraf: (the rainy season), in the elder language also 

st=jot: (collar-bone), 5JT3T: (neck), i) Rarely the gender disa- 
grees, as the neuter » friend," words as utjFT, t& » vessel; 
fit person," f. i. Mhbh. 1,61,3 yftf{ <n?r ^ j tiw^ jou are the proper 
man to hear — ) \m (n.) and ^oTrTT (E) »deity," etc; — ^T: 
masc, plur. »wifc" is an instance of disagreement in both gender 
and number 2 ). 

The diminutives generally retain the gender of their 
primitives 3 ): gsnf? m. as ^r, but f. as cpfc 

Rom. Of tho collectives some are not always used so; ?ft 
f. ex. may as well denote a single individual as a collection of 
individuals. Accordingly, in the latter case it may be said as 
well sft: (sing.) as ststt: (plur.). 4 ) Similarly or <?jfarT: ^people, 
le monde, les gens" gfn" or jrtt: ^offspring; subjects." 
20. In a general proposition a whole class of individuals ^ p* 
may be optionally denoted by the singular or by the 

gene- 

rail's. 

1) Still Paniui seems to have known it but as a plural , for in teaching 
taddhitas derived from it, he says. srterTttft [not iftolWi:] 4,3,57. 
Compare the similar development of Latin cervix put of the pi. tant. cer- 
vices, see Quintilian VIII, 3,35. 

2) is used as a singular in the DharmasiHra of Apastamba (see I , 
32, 6; II, 1, 17; 5, 10; 11, 12; 22, 7, etc.). 

3) Words in have, however, sometimes diminutives in ^. So VF&t 
(a small dagger = tifH^j) Amar. k.) , whereas si^r (n.) more especially 
» sword." 

4) So Nala G,ll rTfT: tfr^RT: STsf *Tp5rftT: ^ I ^TsTTR" <^MIil- 
but in tho subsequent cloka we read put: e?T OTTTTO spw^ 
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plural of the common noun, a i ^u i: *m\ or sjt^tutt: <js*tt: 
(the brahman [that is, any brahman as far as he is a brahman] 
ought to be honored). Cp. f. inst. Bhoj. 13 HM<*y [5^lcU l ch^f jfrr- 

UST tWUTitsr (diiH^cH6yi(yM-cia cp: [a kapalika speaks] »men, 

bitten by a serpent, or poisoned, or sick, wo release immediately 
from illness." 

Plural Rem, Proper names occasionally are employed in the plural 
0 per° nuinDer ? when signifying one's family or descendants. Ragh. 1,9 
names, ^^hh^ (I will celebrate the family of Raghu), — Pan 2,4, 
62—70 gives a list of those, that admit of such a plural. 

21. The plural of abstract nouns is employed in Sans- 
tfab 1 krit more largely than with us, at least sometimes in 
nonnl Phrases , somewhat strange to our feeling. Kamand. 1,62 

fanP^ira -[MH-rff^M i n fa *n ur: i ^Tctftt «jmtt srNhrsi ^T:^pr: 
»if a prince, who keeps his senses under control, follows tho path 
of polity, his fortune (fortunce) blazes upward, and his glory (laudes) 
roaches heaven," £ak. VI maj 1 1\ m (ddrPi Pdi m^fcl<^ ^ WTT: »sleep- 
less he passes his nights, tossing himself to and fro upon his 
couch," ibid. YII ^frfr ynfM^m^WllP l > nominum similitudines. Of 
the kind are yPTrg Mhbh. 1, 123, 77 »in times of distress," vjSnj 
(= h^m^ ) R. 3 , 4 , 9 and the like. 

22. The plural of a people's name is commonly used to ^si.* 
tf 11 ™ 1 denote the region , where that people dwell- The coun- 
ts try ) inhabited by the nation called is also named 
name ' _ i L 1 1 

; in the same way it is spoken of M^lltfll! , IrtfHo 

^ItlrllJ, f%^TT! etc, if the country of Panc&la, Mat- 

sya, Kosala, Vidarbha is meant. Compare Latin VoUci, 
Parisii, ChatH, Germ. Polen, Hessen, Sachsen, Engl. Sweden 
and sim. 

23. The pluralis majestaticus is often used in addressing 

iTs* ma- P^ons or speaking of them in a reverential manner, 
jestati- This applies to all words and epithets, such venerable men are 
cus * designated with. Cak. II the king asks the messenger fenrgrrp t: 
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bfort: (are you sent by my revered mother?). R. 1, 68 king Ja- 
naka tells Dagaratha the great exploit done by his sublime son 
Rama iju m §?rT ^idPdUdiEM^^frH : i u^iim^ |idRfsiHr rrar <nt& 
(your illustrious child, my king, has won my daughter, as he 
was come here by chance, a companion of Vigvamitra). 

Rem. Note the much employed metaphor of speaking of »the 
feet of instead of the revered master himself. In that case 
the name or title is commonly compounded with °gr37: — note 
the phiral — as Hitop. 96 jWFt s^T^ ^ fci <dM ( <Hf5RtM[H 
» — insults Your Majesty." 

24 Similarly it is a token of great respect , if one is 
addressed by the plural of the personal pronoun, q&i 

or iToRTi in3tead of rsp^ or the polite iioTT^ 69 a girl thus 

addresses a holy man urra^ren < (W>m eft zy$t fkfnmrfn (Reve- 
rend, she, your servant, tells you of wrong done by me), Qak. 
V the ascetic Q ngarava says to king Dushyanta gSr iTcrf^: (Your 
Majesty has heard — ) , Pane. 71 [Damanaka to the lion] jrg- ^> 

25. The plural ot the first person is allowed to be made *Jo- 1, 
use of, when meaning a singular or a dual. Here we 
have not a majestic plural , but almost the same liberty 

™~ as in Latin , to use nos = ego. Thus SftFT may have the 

purport of and ^TTSTH, and J*f J may be = ^TFT 

or J^T 5 - Instances are very common. Mudr. I Canakya 
thus addresses his pupil sp* chmiPJUl ^biWHiformf rr, Pane 41 a 
monk asks for hospitality with these words *j*flfel ^rfff- 

<g|WoilCflA qr^T: 1 ^ sn^r sn4W:. *) Similarly Pane. 58 the 

1) Panini does not mention this idiom; did it not exist in his time? 
Patanjali also is silent about it, but the Kacika-conim. contains the 
vartt. (on P. 1,2,59) zprfs; l]( Idl&N 1^ 

2) The given instance does not agree with the statement of some 
grammarian quoted by Pat. 1, 230 WTf m% 1 WFT^: HldilflUIUJ mth *T- Pat. 
himself allows the plural of the first person even then, unless the pro- 
per name or the yuvapratyaya be added , thus fr^ ^onrjff: , not 5RT« 
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plural is used instead of the dual, fey srmrT^ (what shall wo do 
now [you and I]?) 

26. In all periods of the language the dual is the proper Pan 1, 
I),Kl1, and sole number by which duality is to be expressed. ' 8q 

If the voluminous mass of Sanskrit literature will once be tho- 
roughly examined with respect to syntactic facts, it is not impro- 
bable there will be put forward sundry instances of duality ex- 
pressed by the plural number. But the number of such excep- 
tions cannot be but exceedingly small, l). For, though the vulgar dia- 
lects and the pali have lost the dual, polished Sanskrit always 
strictly observes its employment and does in no way offer that 
confusion of dual and plural , which is so obvious in Attic Greek 
and already in the dialect of Homer. 

27. IL — Concord in case, number, gender and 
Itdhi- person is in Sanskrit the same, as in all languages 
* a £" with inflections , that is to say , it does exist between 

all such words, as, while standing in the same sen- 
tence , are to point at the same thing. For this reason , 
the predicate does agree with its subject in case and 
person, the attribute with the noun, it qualifies, in 
case and — if possible — also in number and gender, 
and so on. It would be superfluous to exemplify this 
general rule, 2 ) which, moreover, is common to all 



1) I have noticed three instances, all of them in poetry, and partly 
fit methinks to be interpreted so as to confirm the general role. Of 
them , one E. 2 , 22 , 23 ^drfj-sf^ WS57^ cFFFT^jfir: contains a plural , which 
may be accounted for as denoting either the various kinds of sludium 
and ira (cp. Mann 7,45—48) or as pointing at the diversity in time, 
space and persons of the manifold instances of holiness lost , so the comm. 
g^oMH oufosl^fol ' lft . — Kathas. 107,51 ^JA^y^lUll^the majestic plural 
seems to have been employed. Strange is this passage: Mhbh. 1,24, 6 
T^<[<fdJ^I ^TJ^TWTrft fe^T, there being no room for the scho- 
liast's interpretation *l I £r if W ajf^TSTgraFl ^^ll^rilf^fri ilJol-eM^ 

2) Grammatical concord bears with vernacular grammarians the well- 

2 
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languages It will suffice to notice some more or less 
remarkable features: 

1) Pronouns follow the general rules of agreement. Thus 
it is Sanskrit to say H , as it is Latin to say 
haec est quaestio, whereas Teutonic dialects always put 
the pronoun in the neuter sing. Dutch dat is de vraag , 
Germ, das ist die Frage. Pane, 63 qiT qnmraOT (so is my li- 
velihood), ibid. II, 201 wzn crprr f^; *F3r: (th&t is the most im- 
portant counsel) , Cak, YII fsurfcr cf^tj n^dfi ErPrdterr: sricMWUI- 
^o| f ^ fPThgrpqn^ (f officers are successful in weighty affairs , im- 
pute it to the virtue of their masters, who honour them with 
the execution). — Yet there may occur instances , where it would 
be not possible to observe this rule*.) 

2) Occasionally the verb will agree with the noun- 
predicate when standing near, instead of agreeing with 
the subject. Pane. 263 srr^ i smnr & h raf srm^ [not stttt:], 
M. 9, 294 ^ q^dJ) ?pcTT: wrqf ( \sU$*\d (these [foresaid] seven ele- 
ments are named together the seven-membered kingdom) , ibid. 2,81 
qfricmgrim . . . ♦ f^TcJ ^for mfzrxt f&wf &fzm\ and the three- 
membered sdvitri should be considered as the mouth of brahma). 



chosen name of sdmdnddhikaranya ?, that is »the relation existing between 
samdnddhikarands or words, whose substrate fafijch^Ul) is the same 

1) See for inst. Ch. Hp. 6 , 16, 2 ^lr^Pl(( rTf^r& ST ^TTrUT RW- 
rrfir SHrWrfr * Here WTr*H is rendered by Prof. Max Mttller »it is the 
Self, 1 ' in a note ho subjoins: »The change of gender in sa for tad is 
idiomatic. One could not Bay in Sanskrit tad dlmd it is the Self, butsa 
atmdr (Pref. to the Sacr. Books of the East, I, p. XXXVI). Neverthe- 
less, in the words immediately following h-^mIm , that very idiom seems 
to be neglected, for the neuter rRJ^is the predicate of the masc. rojij. 
Here the neuter has been preferred, because of tad and tvam there is 
not affirmed a full identity, as it is done with respect to sa and atmd, 
but it is only said, tvam is a phenomenal manifestation of tad: »tad 
(sc. atma) is also in you." 
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3) Sometimes, in cases of discordance between the 
grammatical and the real gender or number of h noun, 
its predicate or attribute will agree with the latter 
(constructio ad synesin) R. 2, 52, 42 Fori f^m^-. — t^r^r : 

STrTT: U5TT: (thinking of thee — the subjects do not take food) ; here 
to q^rr:, though grammatically a fern., is added a participle in the 
mascul. Note in the example quoted the distance by which the 
attribute is separated from the noun, it qualifies. 

28. If the same predicate belongs to more subjects 
or the same attribute refers to more nouns at 
the same time, the idiom of Sanskrit is almost like 
that of other languages. 

Either the common predicate (attribute) agrees with 
but one and must be supplied mentally with the others , 
as Prabodh. Ill maiu) ^raR qrrr^pT^ cp. the schol. p. 57 ed. Calc. 

^u^xt; Dac. 135 chiEHqcfl ^rarfat m ^rtSrFTO^aufir rsrejfcro 
(Kantimati and this kingdom and my own life are at your mercy 
from this moment). — This practically has the same effect as 
applying the Rem. on b.) of the other alternative, recorded on 
page 20. 

or it has. a grammatical expression adequate to its 
character of being common to more substantives at the 
same time. In that case: 

a. ) the number required is of course the dual when 
relating to two individuals, otherwise the plural, pfft 
?rwim JT^TsRf^; — ^~ft; #tTT ^ ^rwira sft 4 fine. Cp. the Rem, 
on b.). 

b. ) as to the gender there must be distinguished 
between persons and things. When relating to persons 
of the same sex , the common predicate or attribute is of 
the same gender: 1w *rnrr ^ sjcrft i scrcrr ^ £ When 
applying to persons of different sex , it is always put in 
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the masculine: ftm mm ^ srafo But when belonging 
to inanimate things or things and persons mixed , it is 
neuter. K&m. 1, 54 s qntrW T cnrr nffmPr JT^upmr; M. 4, 39 

Rem. If neuter words are mixed with words of other gender, 
it is allowed to put their common predicate or attribute in the neuter 
of the singular. Mrcch. V q^QchcH^ TOT 5T<SFf3T fi^T: STpsr ?r^^f i 
^W^rTt^^^T ^frdr Ttffazi (foe bird, whose wings are clipped, 
the leafless tree, the desiccated pool, tho toothless snake are equal 
in the eyes of men, so the moneyless man). 

c.) as to the person. In the case of difference, the 
first person outweighs the second and third, and the 
second precedes the third (see Pat I, p. 352, cp. 240, n° 26, 
Kat. 3, 1, 4). Patanjali gives these examples fsr ^ ^ di^-d^ QxPT: i ^ 

29. The type Tiberius et Gains Gracchi , linguae Latina et Graeca 
is also Sanskrit. Ch. Up. 5, 3, 2 qj f^i^ firpmrrar ^ 

30. Occasionally words connected by »with" are construed as if 
they were copulated by »and." R, 2,34,20 ft qf{ wj ^1^}UX 
rTTguT { w^ttWi i $\mn m$ ^ft. wd^^ Here the plural 
^TrT: ^mawFT^ proves that qVfm *n&T bas the same effect on the 
construction as ^rfrrr ^. 

PREDICATE AND ATTRIBUTE. 

31. The distinction between predicate and attribute') 
is chiefly a logical one. Formally both follow the 
same rules of syntax, and it is but by the context, 
partly also by the place it occupies in the sentence, 



1) The term » attribute" in this book is virtually the same as tho 
term vi^eshana of Hindu grammarians. It includes therefore the so 
called »apposition ," for I found no reason why I should retain the need- 
less distinction, -which is often made between attribute and apposition. 
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we can learn how to understand a given samanadhi- 
karana, whether YArW = „the old father" or = „the 
father is old etc 

As to their meaning, then, we may distinguish five 
classes, I the simple attribute, cp^; f^rTT = „the old 
lather, 11 II the so-called predicative-attribute , as FTrTT 
{= fFJ) »the father, when old," III the noun- 

predicate of the sentence, as ^J£r FTrTT = „the father is 
old," IV the noun, wanted by the verb for making up 
together the predicate of the sentence, as FTrTT 

WJWi (the father grows old), FTFT^ (you 
think the father old), V such a noun, as though for- 
mally agreeing with the subject or some other substan- 
tive, really serves to qualify the verb, as Da<;. 141 

W sflHHNi TOTT qj^relffi: , see above, page 
11 Rem 

Of them the formal agreement of class I and 11 is 
fully made clear in 27. As to class III see 5, 
32. IV. — The noun wanted for completing the predicate 

pMing i s use( * i n mar| y idioms , the most important of which are: 
but"" a> ) * s a nominative, when accompanying verbs of 
a) a being, seeming , becoming , growing , remaining , such passives 
niitive. as to be called, held for, considered, appointed, made, sim. 
Oak. I irn ^cr f§TF|re": M*q~i ; (this deer has become distant) , Hitop. 
92 uFgtui : Ufrlm sr^: (the birds grow angry) , Pane. 51 fgrnar roPT- 
*M4lfeqrH : H5rrrT: (why you have swooned so at a sudden ?) ; Priy. 
p. 14 q^ldl^g ^5T oFnfTO (why do you look so glad?) Pane. 56 ^ 
7"T?tt uicM^m : ^?r: (the king was reduced to the possession of 
nothing but his fortress), Pane. Ill, 152 ;^uTi JT^j^rrr (it is the 
wife that is called one's »home"). 
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b ) » u b ) it is an instrumental, if wanted by a verb of being , 

instru- ' 

mental, becoming, seeming etc. when impersonal passive In this case 

both subject and noun-predicate are put in the instru- 
mental. Mudr. I jtot st um l-l-i *§foh = ^tuwmRHwiPi; Dacak. 18 
sIM^ l ^^^UlM^ ^mrri^' (the baby was strong enough to endure 
all this toil). 

This idiom is, of course, obligatory with the krtya'a of it. 
Dacak. 164 r^r^tferr {HM^ut vrferraw (the prince deserves to 
be your attendant), Pane. 21 fim ^ sn^Pj^W qrpgOTn UToznr 
(and his strength may be adequate to his voice). 

j£cuw c ') an accusa ^ ve > when qualifying the object of 
tivc the verbs of calling and naming , of esteeming , holding 
for, considering, knowing as, of making, appointing, elect- 
ing and the like. M. 2, 140 mvzrS trzw\ (him they call a 
teacher) , Nala 3 , 22 ^qj fgfe (know me being Nala) , Mudr. Ill 
& l l7vJ r ^iHqgh(W i JfflM* T^ (Canakya has made king a £udra, the 
soil of Mura), Pat. I, p. 332 HU^i*-fld/i <r^fflr (he boils rice to a 
jelly), Pane. 3 ^TRwrer cr% FRmpi i Cd^ferrfir mr vfi. 
con- NB. It is superfluous to give some more instances of 

.current x ° 

diom that well-known type, but it must be observed, that 
Sanskrit has also other concurrent idioms , it often pre- 
fers. Note in the first place, the nominative with $Jr\ 9 
2 ly the instrumental of abstract nouns. Both are equi- 
valent to the nomin. or accus. of the completing pre- 
dicate. Instead of sll^UI ^Fr{ WiWwfil (1 hold 
you for a brahman) , it is also said ^T^TUT ^f?T H^T 

or ^T^nJTpR *m ; the same of course applies to the 
passive construction. R. 3 , 9 , 11 snr <^mchi Tfir f&^rf qfei<wOT 
(you have set out for the forest, called Dandaka), Kag. on P. 1, 1,1 
e^Rwic^;: %Tr^l IchJhlH (vrddhi is established [here] a grammatical 

term), A more detailed account of those idioms will be 
given in the course of this book. 
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33. In the archaic dialect we frequently meet wifch two nominatives 

Middle construed with some verbs in the middle voice, Yiz. such as signify 
voice 

titten- to call one's self, to consider one's self. ') Rgv. 10,85, 3 srtif cram 
two no- ^fi^l-i ( ne tn * nks n i mse ^ having drunk soma), Ch. Up, 5,3,4 

minati- tSi^ | (g | ^ l^VHTJX n\ rfVllM 7} (^TT^CT sfr ssrfSfeV sdrfcr (why did you 
ves. >* ^ • 

say you had been instructed? how could anybody, who did not 

know these things, claim himself instructed?), Tbr. 2, 3, 8, 2 ^rt 
>s ^ T ? 3 g T (qHcmMrl (he , after having created 1;he asuras considered 
himself as if he were a father). 2 ) — Similar ly it is said in litur- 
gical style ^rg with nom, »to assume the ahape of — ", Ait. Br. 
6,35,4 sresT: usrfftr zgmr (having assumed a, white horse's shape) , 
Tbr. 1,1,3,3 ^rn^ ^rorr. 3 ) 

Rem In classic Sanskrit this idiom seems to have antiquated. 
»To call — , to consider one's self" is expressed by means of the 
reflexive pronoun, as spsi i WTPT srertf k> Instead of the old 

type tfssrt ^tf sjrorr we meet with such compounds as Pane. 326 
^JoT^q" epeon- 

34* In the case of a substantive being the attribute or 
predicate of an other substantive , disagreement of gen- 
der or number or of both is possible. R. 2, 115, 15 vqrr: 

37r5rr sfamr qi^J? (Bh. put on his head the pledge, [namely] 
the slippers). 



1) This nominative has its counterpart in Greek and in modern lan- 
guages. So says an illustrious German poet (Felix Dahn, Skaldenkunst 
p. 79) »weise wahnt' ich mich, und ach! ein Thor , ein pflichtvergessner 
Knabe erwies ich mich." 

2) In a few passages of the upanishads and epic poetry we meet with such 
expressions a crfterT ERPTPT t » holding one's self a learned man , 11 for ex. 
Mhbh. 13 , 22 , 13. They are hardly to be accepted as compounds , like qf&T- 
TF&Iy JJUrixpr and the like (P.3,2,83). 

3) See the amount of examples in Weber, Ind, Stud. XIII, 111. — Ait. 
Br. 5 , 7 , 2 we have a confusion of the two constructions , the acc. of the 
pronoun tHr^iM*^ being used together with the norn. of the noun 5TT 
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Ohafier II. How to denote case-relations. 

35 The manifold relations between nouns and verbs or 
nouns and nouns are signified by cases, by the pe- 
riphrase of cases, by compounding. As to the 
proportional frequency of the said modes of expression , 
nude cases are more freely employed in poetry than in 
prose, oftener in the earlier periods of Sanskrit than in 
the latter; whereas periphrastic expression strives at ex- 
tending by the time , the implements of circumlocution 
increasing in number and variety, the nearer we ap- 
proach to our own times. But the faculty of signifying 
case-relations by confining the correlating nouns into 
the somewhat rudimentary shape of compounds has not 
been overturned nor diminished by time. On the con- 
trary, whether we look at their frequency or at their 
manifoldness or at their expansibility, the old dialect 
is by far surpassed by the alexandrinian period of Sanskrit 
literature. 

36. The same richness and abundance is generally displayed 
in the several constructions, taken separately. Two or 
more conceptions of the same case-relation being equally 
possible in thought, they mostly are also available in 
speech ; there is perhaps no language , where one may be 
less limited in this respect. Thus we meet side by side with 
a partitive genitive, a partitive ablative, a partitive loca- 
tive. Causality may be denoted by means of the instru- 
mental as well a§by the ablative or by various periphrase , 

as ^FTTi, ^H^tTR, ^T^tJTTrT etc. The person spoken 
to may be put in the accusative or dative or expressed 

by means of flfrl , Jf! , The verbs of giving are 
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not only construed with the dative of the person be- 
stowed upon, but also with genitive or locative. The 
dative of the purpose is interchangeable with many a 

periphi-ase (T^FT » FIFTHS etc.) and with infinitives. 
And so on. — Add to this the many implements for 
periphrase, either prepositions, partly ancient and common 
to the [ndo-european mother- tongue, partly new-formed 
in Sanskrit, or nouncases and verbal forms that have 
almost the force of prepositions, as 
etc. when = „to," *rl „on account of," ^Itlpir or 

= „ without/' s TnTT!T = „by means of, sim. Moreover, 
in most cases one is free to compound the substantive 
with those words, for ex. to say snl<^rl«£r1 P instead 

of sflWHHI ^FTT* 1 (for the sake of life) , m^lUI MU = 

iTTTOTFTT^ff (over a stone) , etc. — Finally it must 
be kept in mind that in a large amount of cases one 
has even the choice of either expressing the case-rela- 
tion, or letting it be implied by a compound, made up 
of the two correlating substantives T ^^4 1<1«£5 = 

fW^5 (a lion among men) , (RfJ^T: = JRP JJJBp (the 

king's attendant) , ^R^ri: = il^HT ^rp (slain by 
a serpent), sim. 
37. In consequence, the three general classes, we have 
set up, — cases, periphrase, compounds — do but re- 
present one and the same logical category and are 
in practice coordinate. For clearness' sake however, 
as they cannot be dealt with promiscuously, they re- 
quire to be treated successively. Accordingly chaptt. 
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§ 37—38. 



Ill — VII will contain the syntax of the cases, chapt. 
VIII the periphrastic expression of case-relations; in 
chapt. IX the different lands of compounds — including 
also dvandva and karmadh&raya , though logically be- 
longing to other categories — will be gone through. 

General scheme op the cases. 
38. The nominative or first case (CT^FTT sc. f^W- 

Scheme ps 

cLS e * s ex P ress ^ ve °f *he sentence's subject and predi- 
cate, see 1 and 5. Moreover the nominative is em- 
ployed to denote the noun taken by itself, apart from 
the sentence, as will be shown hereafter. 
The person addressed is put in the vocative. 

1) Though the vernacular grammarians have a proper term for the vo- 
cative — dmantrita P. 2 , 3 , 48 — and even two for the vocative ot the sing, 
(the voc. sing, especially is named saynbuddlii , ibid. 49) it is however not 
considered a distinct eighth case, but an appendix to the nominative. 
Panim, after having stated (2,3,46) u i EKififol flfa^gf^iuidTH^£ 
»tbe first case serves only to signify the gender and number of the thing 
designated by the word's rude form or prdtipadik(C\ thus proceeds : srsfh^T 
=ar (47)^TvS<srrf^nT^(48), that is »it serves also to address, then it bears 
the name of amartirita" — By the way I remark, that in translating 
P/s rule on the proper sphere of the first case , I have dissented from the 
traditional interpretation. According to the commentaries qfprrqj means 
»size" or »raeasure" — such words as S^TIT, *3fT^; %U6>9t are given for 
examples — and sr^T is »the grammatical number" so as to make the 
whole signify: »the first case denotes the mere meaning of the prd- 
t ipadika, the mere gender, the mere size (oc weight) , the mere number. " 
See f. ex. the Kacika on our sutra. That interpretation cannot be right. 
In the first place, in the Paninean terminology, it must be observed, 
prathamd does not mean the word put in the nominative case, but 
only the suffix of that case, just as doitiya names the suffix of the 
accus. , trtiya that of the instrumental and so on. Now, to say in ear- 
nest, the prathama has the duty of denoting three things apart from the 
purport of the pratipadika, viz. linga or gender, parimana dr measure 
and vacana or number is unacceptable and almost ridiculous , for the suffix 
of the nominative cannot give us certain knowledge but as to two of 
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Of the six others the general purport ') may be 
sketched thus: 



notes a.) the whither , b.) the object of transitives-, c.) 
an extension in time or space , d.) it is used adverbially. 



them, nl. gender and number; the size or measure of the thing denoted 
by the pratipadika is made as little known by declension, as its color 
or its age. Moreover gender and number are grammatical conceptions, 
measure , size , weight geometrical ones. It is time to- discharge PaniNi 
of the absurdity imputed to him by his interpreters , and to show he is 
here as plain and judicious as that great grammarian is wont to be. 
The commentators were misled by 5FER , which they did accept as ex- 
pressing »the grammatical number", as , indeed, it very often does. Yet 
here it must be the bhdva of sra^in its original meaning the naming or 
the being named, cp. P. 1,4,89 3 fi>Jo|%A (=««, when naming a 
boundary), 2, 1 , 33 *£rii^ Rjcft |ij<y (= with krtyas, when denoting exag- 
geration) , 5 , 3 , 23 y«M|o|-eH qTsTj etc. Therefore it is not 5J^=r , which here 
is carrying the meaning of grammatical number, but trf^TTOT; for this 
word may as well be employed in the narrower sense of »size; periphery, " 
as in the larger of »any measure whatever," and accordingly it is aiso 
occasionally a synonym of ^RVJl , (cp. P. 5,2,41 and the passages adduced 
in the Petrop. Diet. IV, p. 540). For these reasons the sutra, which 
occupies us , is to be analysed in this way mfiqf^eftivfaj n Eflj-ql^mii l 
i—n or ^ Rfl^oWH , for w&n and srasr are both expressive of 

the grammatical number) HtfisfxfHAJM TOUT* 

1) PaniNi has short and will-chosen terms to point put their different 
provinces. The category of the accusative he names karma, that of the 
instrumental kartr » agent" and karana » instrument," that of the dative 
sampraddna, that of the ablative apdddna, that of the locative adliika- 
rana. The duties of the genitive have not found an adequate expression. 

With respect to the nominative it must be observed, that Panini's 
definition (see the preceding note) does ascribe a larger sphere of em- 
ployment to that case than we do in styling it the case of » the subject 
and predicate." In this the Indian grammarian is right. Nouns quoted 
or proffered outside the context of sentences are always put in the nomi- 
native. 



1. The accusative or second case 



(fefrTT) de- 



2. The instrumental or third case 
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may be called the witA-csse , for it signifies with what , by 
what, how. According to the various applications of 
this fundamental notion, there may be set up divers 
kinds of instrumental. So we have an instrumental of 
accompaniment — the so-called sociative — one of the 
instrument, one of the agent, of the way, the means, 
the manner, the quality, of time, of value, and so on. 

3. The dative or fourth (^FpiT) points out the 
direction of a movement. Mostly it is employed in a 
metaphorical sense. For the rest, its employment ad- 
mits of a division into two kinds: a.) the so-called 
dative of interest, b.) the dative of the purpose. 

i. The ablative or fifth (QWfts denotes whence 
there is a starting, withdrawal, separation, distance, 
consequence and the like, it being applied to various 
categories of thought. 

5. The genitive or sixth upon the whole 

may be described as the case, which signifies cohesion. 
It chiefly serves to express relations existing between 
substantives ') and according to the logical varieties of 
these relations we may distinguish between the posses- 
sive genitive, the partitive, the subjective, the objective 
etc. Besides, the sixth case is wanted with some ad- 
jectives (as those of likeness , knowing and the contrary) 
and some verbs (as those of remembering). Sanskrit 
also has three more kinds of genitive, each of them 
displaying a particular character, nl. 1. the genitive of 



1 ) In this book the term substantive has not the limited acceptation it has 
with the etymologist and the lexicographer , but includes any noun that syn- 
tactically has the worth of a substantive, as WQ, when =z » truth." 
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the time, after which, 2 the absolute genitive, 3. the ge- 
nitive, which is concurrent with the dative of interest. 

6. The locative or seven signifies the 

where and therefore it generally is to be rendered by 
such prepositions as in, at, to, on. As its employ- 
ment is not restricted to real space, but of course also 
extends to other spheres of thought, there are various 
classes of locatives, for ex. those of time, of circum- 
stance , of motive (the so-called HlMflHfFTf) , the abso- 
lute locative. On the other hand the locative is not li- 
mited to the spot , where something^ is or happens , but 

it also signified the aim reached. 

Rem. 1. All nouns are declinable and put in the said cases, 
if wanted. This applies also to such conventional terms and signs , 
as the grammatical roots, affixes, anubandhas, pratipadikas , etc 

Rem. 2. Indeclinable sire l l y the adverbs, 2ty some nominal 
derivations of the verb, namely the gerunds and the infinitives 
Why they are devoid of declension is quite plain; for they do 
duty of noun-cases and generally their etymology does agree with 
their employment. 



Chapt. III. Accusative. 



39. I. The accusative expresses whither something is 

moving. Pane, ^sin^ crfwT: (he set out for his home), Nala 1, 22 
tin K fofo lfan*fcrT5H (then they went to the country of Vidarbha) , M. 
whi- 2, 114 fsfcrr &rei UHr*U^ (Knowledge came to the Brahman and said 

' — ). In the instances adduced the movement is real. 

But in a metaphorical sense the accusative is likewise 

available. R. 2 , 82 , 9 ^mm *t;m jrmj Da$. 40 Hfe^fui ferora^ 
(by this solicitude I grew sad). 

This obvious construction is not the only one. 
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The aim striven at may also be put in the dative (79), 
the aim reached is mostly denoted by the locative (134). 
Moreover various periphrase> by means of crffT, STFrT- 

^T, H^OTT, ^pfrPI, viR^M etc are concurrent 
idioms, see chapt. VIII. 
40. From this ace of the aim the acc. of the ob- 
ject is not sharply to be severed. On the boundary are 
standing such turns as <9T 'HM [rl (he bends to you , rests 
on you), feSfl COTFT (he attains knowledge), 5TFFT" 
(he moves towards the village). 

Verbs Kem. Verbs of bringing , carrying, leading, conveying maybe 
bring- conB t ;rue< i with two accusatives , one of the aim and one of the ob- 

ject sttotstt *ufn snsftff s^fir srr (see Siddh. Kaum. on P. 1, 4, 
like. 51); — Da$. 83 Fori" zmti rorfSmrT*T^ Get me conduct you to your 

lover), £ak. V m^cMl vfittm fzKgv (having dh missed Qak. to 

the home of her husband). 

4JL When construed with a passive verb, the accus. of 
of the a ^ m sometimes remains accusative , as in Latin and 
^® Greek, sometimes it turns nominative. So it is good 
P Ct e Sanskrit to say W STFTt TT^, W 5TFTT iH^: 
Kathas. 25, 210 mfo rrrrarr gft arrpqrai mr (now I want to go 
to the city of Benares), Pat. I, 464 Trmrt ^ff s*r: (the meaning will 
be understood), cp, ibid. 44 sratFpgrara ITOIH, ibid. 102 aim nam 



1) Vernacular grammar makes no distinction at all between aim and 
object. Both kinds of accusative share the common appellation karma. 
Yet I greatly doubt , whether the acc. of the aim may turn nomin. when 
attending on the passive of all verbs of moving. I, for my part, am not 
aware of instances of any of them, but for rfl£. The transitive compounds 
(43) of course are left aside, likewise such verbs, as the vaidik ^Efff, 
when = » to be asked for — 
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Rem. The acc. of the aim is not changed into the genitive , when 
attending a noun. It is said ttcTT sqsm g^ 3 ^ ( tne transporter of a 
horse to Srughna), with the acc. of the aim and the gen. of the 
object. Cp. Pat, I, p. 336. 

42. ii # The acc. of the object. — Upon the whole , the 
the ob- same category of verbs are transitive in Sanskrit as are 
ject elsewhere. Yet, some cases of discrepancy and some 
idiomatic turns proper to Sanskrit are to be noticed: 
1. Verbs of speaking may admit of the accus. of the per- 
son addressed, cp. 46; 2. Many a Sanskrit intransitive , 
whose English equivalent is likewise intr., may occar 
sionally admit of an object put in the accus.; then 
the translation will generally differ. Of the kind are: 

1. [\QJr\ intr. to weep, tr. to weep for; 

2. ^riff » to langh, » to langh at; 

3. » to rejoice, d to rejoice at; 

4. gfcgffl » to be sorry, » to pity; 

5. 5r£lH » to rain , » to rain npon ; 

6. gwrin » to fight, » to fight; 

7. Rirdufo » to think, » to think of; to reflect; 
8. Verbs of rambling, erring, like hjj, ^are trans, when — 

»to walk over, to go through", note also such turns as xjtpjt yTorfS" 
(he is a hunting) , ^FT (ne lives by begging), — 9 HWhfttrt , 
and its compounds, may be construed with the aoc. of him to 
whom respect is shown. A complete list of such verbs is difficult to 
give. Most of them are to be known by the dictionary. 

Bern. 1. As a rule, the said accusatives are not obligatory. So 
the verbs of speaking admit also of a dat. or locat. or gf^; — 
qij^ and nrn^ we oftener construed with dat. or gen.; — it is 
said as well gyrf?r STJUTT or snjUTT ^ faqi^ etc.) as gwrf^r 
and so on. 

Bern. 2. Note also the turn ^rRTT Usrfn* (this falls to my share) 
and the trans, construction of gsri^r or crciCTTfw snfrnq^ fei^^ etc.), 
see f. inst. Kumaras. 1, 25; 3, 63; Bagh. 3, 22; 4, 11. 
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Eem. 3. <fterfH (to play) with the acc. of the wager is anP ^ 3 ' 
idiom of the brahmana. 

43. Intransitive verbs may become transitive, when beings 

versb, compounded with some preposition 1 ;; 7Ti*1«J^l^ltl 

SFfa Jlty^Nrl This 
wtaj chiefly applies to verbs, compounded with 

com- ^ r- 

Pjnn- 37 Ir| , but also tQf Others Examples: afifrmfd (to 

transgress); tjfawt wnm gf QfdalH , cp. P. 1, 4, 46; snp^qlTT (to 
pity); ^r^crfS (to partake of-, to enjoy); 3tj£terf?T (to lire by-), 
^dMiH (to dwell near-) ; gfmnfH (to appear to-) ; *jcMMfd and gr- 
gl^frf (to rost on , to grasp) ? tHoiMtd (to inhabit), 3r5RT*rffi (to 
neglect), ucy A x$fcf (to go to meet) etc* 

Eem. ThiB influence of the preposition is even seen in the 
acc. attending on some compound adjectives, as a jop f > ygET (Nala 
2, 27 ^THi^T^j^rT: j R. 2, 50, 1 OTranjj^jw:). 

44. Instances of the so-called etymological or co- 

nite g aV g n $te accusative are not wanting Dag, l33orrsnr 
cysa- dN r ^ d u H , E. 2, 54, 37 sfarm ? olefin (v. a, we have passed the 
night), ibid. 58, 21 ff?TRmf crfw snror mrjg (bohave yourself pro- 
perly with respect to your mothers) , Mhbh 1 , 102 , 3 irfajj; cfrtT: 
aj5TToT ^nsTRT : mtFS[j^ — An example of its passive construction 
is this : E. 2, 58, 20 gpn^ ^RdPddcai ^ ^T?rar^. 

Eem. 1. Some of these etymological accusatives touch upon 
the sphere of the adverb and tne gerund in 0 &q. Sometimes it 
is rather difficult in what category to class them. Of the kind 
are Oh. Up. 3, 15, 2 * $zfti ftf^fo, Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 qsprrpmT- 
■pifl^he killed [him] as one kills a beast), P, 3, 4, 43 v^Udi 1 ^ ol^ld , aim. 

Eem. 2. The krts in °^oT are only available when etymol. accus. 8, 
The Kagika gives these examples : Qu. s»t gnffosFraf : Answ. ^arir sRTfp. 
^IcFTot; bo i i luNdiilui : etc. 

45. Some verbs admit of a double construction, which 



l) Pat.l ? p.l07?re»JTgrT srfa ar ulqu/li: ^HchMchl Ucrf^rT* 
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Verbs 
with 
a dou- 
ble con- 
struc- 
tion. 



is the counterpart of the well-known Latin idiom munus 
mild donat = munere me donat. Compare for inst. 



feir^ — Mhbh. (ed. Calc. 3, 17242) 

(Dharma bestows riches on both 
good and wicked). 



Yajfi. 2, 114 [%tt] fofc m 
fgrTT^ry err w^ttpt (a father 
may either bequeath his sons 
as he likes best , or he should 
bestow the best lot upon the 
eldest). 

M. 8, 270 ^dlfdr^lHl ^ OT*T 
ZJ^mx film (a not-dvija, 
when hurting a dvija with 
harsh words). 
grorfH^arTfore (he robs the owner). 



46. 

Double 
object. 



_ R, (Gorr.) 5, 11, 11 yrrg. 
^mif^mEd (they utter out be- 
guiling talk). 
^I<T. — <rN^r£!W^ (he robs the mo- 
ney). 

Both constructions are used side by side in this mantra of 
Paraskara (Grhy. 2, 2, 7) ^^m ^qiddlH : nS^UI^H ^foTT uf^^l^ . 

Rem. The verb seems to offer some irregularity of construc- 
tion, but in fact it is not this verb, which is dealt with in a 
strange way, but it is the common translation of it, which con- 
ceals its proper meaning. One is wont to translate it »to sacri- 
fice," but its real purport must have been some of » worship- 
ping, honouring, feeding" or the like. Accordingly the offering 
is put in the instrumental, the divinity fed or worshipped in 
the accusative. One needs must say ^fg^ ^oiMsUii^ roi>Q Bsovq 
a&psd* Mpxo-t. — The real equivalent of our » sacrificing" is 
jr z=: Mew, here the divinity is a dative, and the object is either 
the fire or wheresoever the offering is poured into, or the of- 
fering itself; therefore srfS gi^fir or £arwr *m ^fas^ffi . — 
Moreover the etymol, accus. is of course also available as well with 
^ as with j; it may be said gtr srfir^tsr s^tfa- But the 

instrum. of the offering with jr is vaidik according to P. 2, 3, 3 
(see Pat. on that sutra, I, p. 444). 

Now, some verbs have the faculty of admitting two 
objects at the same time. 

It is said as well srat orfSr (he tells a story) as rat orfar (he speaks 
to you); as well 513 shrift (he vanquishes the enemy) as jxtu snrfff (he 

3 
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conquers a kingdom); as well fSrswg a rr fcf J (he teaches his pupil) as 
t WHfcirRft (he teaches the law). By combining both constructions 
we obtain 1. *mr orfSr mvr, 2. grj jnit mf^] 3. %sjr ^ ^ju irRrT* 
This double object may attend a.) verbs of spea- 

king, as $T, Sf^f, %N«e etc., asking, as ETT^T, PTS^ 

rr^ /-v N ' 

W<Ad\r\, q^H and sim., teaching, especially *H ' 

b.) some others, especially 

siqfH (to wia) , ^TF^T (/o milk) , ^UiMIrl (to jnunjA , to 
line). See P. 1,4,51 with the commentaries. 

Examples: speaking: Nala 1,20 rTrfr >s ^f|^ii> otto amr^r^ n^r 
rT57, R. 2, 52, 31 mfmx ^Wztpt; — asking, begging: Ch. 
Up. 5, 3, 5 *TT p575Rjj q^iHMltrtV^ (that fellow of a rajanya 
asked me five questions), M. 8,87 HTfzr C ^B^T fernr, Kathas. 1, 
31 sr cT^" m*IUMr l (he requested a boon of me), Mhbh. 1, 56, 24 
gsrcrf ^ith nra ^ fori ( i d^uh^i^^ (I do not beg gold of you, my 

king, nor silver, nor cows); teaching R. 2, 39, 27 grf^r 3ePT- 

oTT^TTqf U^mifid «mr^ (I w ^ do all that, which Mylady enjoins 
me to do) ; — : Mhbh, 3, 59, 5 Piyyjryf^W^ Qroil JWX z^r — 
p-: Kumar. 1, 2 irmfci (Hi Pi JT^rcnJhr — J^rf^r^ (they mil- 
ked from the earth resplendent gems and herbs of great medi- 
cinal power) ; — zrrsq: M. 9, 234 m^ra ^rnnirT (he should punish 
them with a fine of a thousand pa n a). 

Rem. Indian grammar adds to them some others , instances of 
which construed with a double object are scarcely met with in 
literature, if at all. Of the kind are f% (to gather), ^v_(to check),- 
jjcj^ (to rob) , (to churn) , thus exemplified : ^^o i fa^fd i 
mnor^nfe mi gvf mT i ^ Pi H i mift etc. ] ). 
47, Yet , with none of the said verbs the double accusative 
is of necessity. Other constructions are quite as usual, 
sometimes even preferable, especially in simple prose. 

1) Here alao vernacular grammarians put the two accu8., depending 
on auch verbs, as sr^, see 40 R. 
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The verbs of asking are often construed with the dblaU or genit. 
of the person addressed. Those of teaching admit of acc. of the 

person -f- loc. of the thing taught (Priy. p. 11 iTld^oiN i G^ 

fSreri&rTarr) , yrf^grfr, ^'Rmfd and other verbs of enjoining are con- 
strued with acc. of the enjoinment -|- dat. (or its substitutes) of 
the person. Those of speaking are often construed with the dative 
of the person addressed, or the genitive, or gf^. 

NB. Some verbs as ^Mfri (to tell) , of^qfH (to make 

known), *ll^lfrl (to enjoin) never comply with the 
double object. 

48. In the passive construction the person asked , addres- 
sed, defeated etc. turns nominative , the thing asked 
for, spoken etc. remains accusative. Therefore, though it 
may be said separately ?m $n \ as well as HfrfrdM , cjfcY c^d i »rt i as 
well as rj^r: iprr. , when combined, we get the type ^ H^jjMrel^ 1 

jprT apTPfi^ Examples : Pane. 29 grftfrft qoT Sornmrair- 
a. I have asked my master to grant you his protection), 
Kathas. 27 , 142 smita ^aJ)i^P{* ^ft mf%rf: (Bana has prayed 
Qiva for a foe, fit to fight with) ; — E. 2, 97, 15 rr f| h fnf J 
STTSft ITJTTt HTfOT *, — Dac, 80 q?n RdmHdft Nl^iM^MllU I ^TT- 
fTHTFI j — M. 8, 36 ^tft 7J oi«u^J : ^Q^ttTlUlMEW^ (but when 
bearing false witness, he must be punished with a fine of one 
eighth of his goods). 

This passive construction is often avoided •) by em- 
ploying one of the concurrent idioms, taught in 47- 
Therefore ifrft^ F3T qfn" or <jwj?£, qroroWcnr: <T?: or fsrm^nrsnTHj etc. 

49. Accusative with causative verbs. — If the primitive 



1) With some verbs it is, if at all, but rarely met with. Upon the 
the whole, the construction with a double object appears to be the rem- 
nant of an old vegetation, which has almost passed away to be suc- 
ceeded by new stalks and young stems. We may see the same process 
at work in Latin . Greek and the teutonic languages. In all of them 
the idiom of the double object loses territory time going. 



DouWe be an intransitive verb, its causative is construed with 

object - . -n, 

with the accusative of its (the primitive^) subject. Prim. STrl 

causa- 

^ "^tT: Caus. M^rO ^4jT WNfo. The same ap- 
plies to verbs of going \ then we will have occasionally 
two accusatives, one of the aim and the other, point- 
ing out the primitive's subject. Prim, ^q^ril ^lifcH- 

J5f Jl^frl Caus. {TsfT^q^rl TRTfrTp WrfFT. 

But if the primitive be a transitive, there is diver- 4 » 
sity of idiom. Often the primitive's subject is in the 
same manner put in the accusative, when con- 
strued with the causative, but often also in the in- 
strumental. In the former case we have of course 
two accusatives, as Kathas. 9, 10 jt^tt =et^ ^t^t mwgf^r^r ; 
(the best of ascetics made the queen eat a consecrated porridge), 
wherewith cp, this instance of the instrumental: Mhbh. 2, 1, 7 prrfi 
ftrfgr^qrfqg roHTT (I shall not be able to get anything done by you). 
The difference of both constructions is determined by 
the diverse nature of the notions, carried by them. If 
one wants to say he causes me to do something, it 
is by his impulse I act , there is room for the type RT 

f%^Tr^n^TfrT, but if it be meant he gets something done 
by me, I am only the agent or instrument through which he 

acts, the instrumental is on its place ^li^lr^l^Mifl 

Examples: a.) of two accusatives; Mudr. I, p. 43 stR ^T^gT^rj. 
g^tat EUh MM l Pfenr ui h^tt ^ji^Fh JKfirft: (do not the vices of 
Candrag. still remind the people of the former kings?), Da$. 144 
fcrrf^ rTWT <^iffom i *TT Mlfui^Jl^HlHL (my parents allowed me to 
wed that girl), Mhbh. 1, 75, 28 ^ ^Jl^+vjiuJH^ (he made the holy 
men pay taxes), R. 2, 55, 17 ^ p^n mm l ^<4Ur*jc^ (he ordered her to 
embark), ibid. 2, 94, 2 ^ ^fofeH f^^pr^wmj OTrfa, Da?. 215 
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?ttot qt grarerra . — So always mumfa thfaE&feH . for this verb 
at the same time formally is a causative and as to its meaning 
(to teach) it belongs to the category, mentioned in 46. 

b.) of the instrumental of the primitive's subject: Da$. 170 m 
ft^t smfi RtMcjusriR Wtrzwri (she obtained an order of 

the king who was unaware [of what had happened before] to put 
to death this honest man) ; Mudr. I, p. 37 uich^l^H gfofSfgn (after 
having got written the letter by Qakatadasa) ; Pane. 51 jqmf srFj- 
3^TOT ^5iTj^TPTnni7T^(the cartwright let him bring home by friends), Ku- 
maras. 6, 52 ^ 5J37^T (he [Himavan] suffered his zenana 
to be entered by them, that is »he opened his zenana to them'*), 
M. 8, 371 frt gsrSt: wi^TSTT (her the king should order to be 
devoured by dogs) '). 

50. In the passive construction these two types are likewise 
possible: 1. the primitive's subject turns nominative, the 
'primitive's object remains accusative , as Mudr. V, p. 172 qfforrfom 
dumn^ui chm(Ul » the active form of which would be grrrr^ WTT- 
^mrpT M^iftidc i i^ 2. the primitive's subject is instrumental, 
but the primitive's object turns nominative , as Mudr, I, p. 22 



1) Panini gives a different rule about the construction of the causa- 
tives. In his sfttra 1 , 4 , 52 he teaches that the primitive's subject is the 
kanna of the causatives of a.) all intransitives , b.) the verbs of going (moving) , 
c.) those of perceiving and knowing d.) those of feeding, e.) those 

of uttering voice , and the following rule declares » optionally also with 
SFT^rffl and ^r^rf^ [and their compounds, see Pat. I, p. 109, 1. 10]. 
With the other causatives, therefore, the primitive's subject is not 
considered an object (karma), accordingly not put in the accus., but in 
the instrumental, according to P. 1, 4, 55 compared with 2, 3, 18. 
Now, to these rules of Panini, which do not take account of the in- 
ternal difference existing by necessity between the two conceptions, 
but simply set up some outer marks, I have substituted the description 
expounded in the context Mr. Anandoram Borooah has preceded me in 
this way. Moreover I have tested Panini's rule in numerous instances, 
but found it deficient now and then even when paying due respect to 
the modifications made in it by the different v&rttikas on our sutras 

(1, 4, 52 sq.), whereas the same enquiry confirmed the exactness of the 

rule as it has been laid down in the context. 
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f&NftMWi {tsrsR enfiWuKdl McJhuoI(: active fgpreranrt arriH- 
rfoTRTcrfen q^55T^ & m ^ as tne unhappy Parv. by means 

of -a vishakanyd). The latter type appears to be rare 1 ), 
the former is the general one and is applied even in 
such cases, as would not admit of two accusatives in 
the active form. 

Examples of type 1. — Mudr. VII, p. 222 mfr^jM^mJl ft ww*k 
infer ^f^rT: , Kull. on M. 8, 287 gTorranft vTcrf^r nmt (he 
must be caused to pay as much as has been expended), Dag. 164 
sr^gr *hh l4 J^H M ptAsT^i I HfoijHM l fddl sfer (Kocadasa made me enjoy 
a bath, food etc.), Hitop. 9u [sc. srefr] 73 gsrof?T: omro srrfpr. 

(then he [the hare] commanded the chief elephant to make his pro- 
stration), R. 2, 62, l p?TT prersn gnrf&rr : <rp craa^ 

Example of type 2. Malay. I, p. 15 ^ idmfrd qTVcTCRt JTCTT Q?^T 
^-dfBdoU : (v. a. His Majesty, indeed, has it in his own power to 
make me release Madhayasena). 
51. When haying got a more or less figurative sense, the causatives 
may change their construction. So with zwxfh (to show) and miouifn 
(to tell) the person who is caused to see and to hear is sometimes 
put in the acc. as attending on a causative, but it is more 00m- 
mon to use the gen. or dat., because they in fact range with the 
verbs of showing and telling. So ar^rfS' and its compounds are 
never construed with the acc. of the person to whom something is 
made known. 



52. The accusative of the object is not restricted to the 
"e finite verbs , but affects also some active verbal forms , 
? end- w ^ich are grammatically classed among the nouns. In the 
first plare all participles , gerunds and infinitives with ac- 
oun8. ^ ve signification must have their object put in the acsusa- 



1) Apart from the two examples adduced in the context I do not 
remember having met with any. In both of them the object and the 
agent are persons. 
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tive. Hitherto there is no difference between the syntax of 
Sanskrit and of its sister-languages. But the accusative is 
also wanted with some classes of verbal nouns, com- 
monly not reckoned among the participles etc., f ) nl. p. 2,3, 

'69 sq. 

a.) with those in o , made of desiderative verbs ; this 
class of adjectives has indeed almost the nature of pai> 
ticiples, b.) with some in of kindred signification, 

c) with those in wsr, when having the worth of a partic. of the 
future, d.) with some krts in °^T J ), «.) with the krta in 
when barytone. 

Examples: a.) M. 1, 8 f^gfstetfT: UsTT: (wishing to create the 
manifold creatures), Mhbh. 1 , 167 , 48 MdJlfS&^ i sottt foftap ^r&OT- 
twfi} — 6.) Da$. 25 ^[NUm i ^m^^Uj^^ (a8 I could not bear* 
the harshness of their words) ; — c.) Kag. on P. 2 , 3 , 70 m\^t 
sprfnr (he goes to make a mat) 3 ) ; e.) see 53. 

Rem. 1. Those in 35? are also mentioned by Pacini as agreeing 
with ace, but this construction has antiquated. Instances of it are 
met with in the archaic dialect, Taitt. S. 6, 1, 6 , 6 gnrpn feflffr 
Horf^r a ^of ^, Ch. Up. 5,2,2 *vw£t 5 omft UclfTT (surely, he 
obtains a dress). 

Bern. 2. Note also the acc. with the adj. ^ (worth, deserving). 
As far as I know, this idiom is restricted to the epics. Mhbh. 1, 
63 j 4 ^ToPT^T jTfnij rfcraT (this king iB by his penance worth of 



1) See Sieo&e, de genetivi in lingua sanscrita imprimis vedica usu, 
p. 17sqq. 

2) Especially, if a debt be the object, P 2,3, 70. Kac. ^rrt. 

3) Examples in literature are scarce. Whitney (Grammar § 271 c.) quotes' 
Mhbh. 3,73,25 McrereSten^BK i % but the example is doubtful , for the whole 
sentence runs 'thus : STTTTrft $1^T MoFrf*Tp7on^Fri , where it is also possible 
to accept the acc. as the aim of the verb sniTrT:. — R. 3, 10 , 15 H4&JMI" 
^iH)fa£ll46M(iUJcHfaffr : l (HWrtroi would afford an instance of T^rqT , con- 
strued with the accusative , if it were not probably a bad reading; J -deh^l^ 
is to be changed in jtr TOsnr. 
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Indra's rank), R. 1 , 53, 12 =r qffemwffi iT?^raFTOT^( 8ne is not worth 
being given up by me) *)• 

Bern. 3. In the ancient dialect of the vaidik mantras many more 
kinds of verbal nouns may agree with acc. So for inst. Kgv. 6, 23, 4 
srfSoiST <7fo: sfor <J£m :» Mhbhu 1 , 113, 21 we have even an acc, de- 
pending on a nomen aotionis IdiTlm gT JT^r (by his desire to conquer 
the earth) mu^pH^m^ IHJ likewise ibid. 1, 167, 3 <rftli ufdfafrl&J T 
(by his wish to retaliate Drona). 
53; The acc. with the barytona in °fj though not rare in the earlier 
period, seems to protract but an artificial life in classic Sanskrit, 
as it is met with only in refined style and even there side by side 
with the genitive 2 ). Dag. 199 it is said of a good king, that he 
was sfaTcrf3rTT gyr-H^idifijdi MoidhM^iofRjHi sF^jruibj Ohi uisjj^ (ho- 
nouring the wide, making his attendants mighty, raising his kinsmen , 
lowering his foes); comp. Pane. Ill, 71 ^qEfcfdl UsTT: (** ting, 
who rules his subjects). — On the other hand, the examples given 
by Ka$. on P. 3, 2, 135 prove that at the time, they were ap- 
plied at first, the construction with the acc. was obvious and na- 
tural. So ^iuu)H l ( : mfatfUH l HorPrT a ^Jjj> l *jl (the QravishtMyanas 
have the custom to shave the hair of the young-married woman.) 
Cp. Apast. 1, 3, 15. 

54. in. The accusative of space or time serves to de- ?• 2, 
■pa« f note a continuity of either; it expresses therefore 
^ what space is occupied or during what time the action is 

1) In the classical language ^ complies with genitive. So Priyad. 
39 3Ml3virdl[^JlM^ (let her sit down , she is worth half of my seat). 
Likewise 

2) PaniNi explicitly states (P. 3,2, 134 sq.), that the harytona in °f| 
are restricted to the denoting of lasting and inherent qualities. But he 
nowhere affirms that the oxytona are not to be employed in that sense. 
Indeed , a genitive with nouns in ^ , even when expressing lasting qua- 
lities, is very common in classic Sanskrit. In the same passage Da$. 
199, the example in the context has been borrowed from , we read q £"1 h I 

Mdfa'WIUH^ and STCT. MtdfrHI %oWl^fluiHN^l*fc *.« *fr|qffu i mft^'3Trp- 
rjTOT. Comp. the list of epithets in Kad. I, p. 2 gErrf *^1*iq fil li p etc. 
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going on* Compare the acc. spatii and temporis in Latin , 
Greek, German etc. 

Examples: a.) space B. 2, 91, 29 srjor WU *jf*T: WMIrUwV 
(for the soil became flat over an extent of five yojana's in 
every direction), Mhbh. 1, 153, 40 fa|^J rf. . . 'error ^ HWl^M-A^vTl 
(he seized him and dragged him along over a space of eight 
bow-lengths). 

Rem. "When naming the dimensions of a thing, one does not 
use this accus., but avails one's self of bahuvrihi-compounds. 

I.) time Pane. 165 jgmfm E»hiR rof^fatfrota (for so many days 
it was yours), Da$. 96 it^tst: uhWh! frfec*!^ (gentle sirs, please, 
wait a moment). 

Eem. 1. Now and then the acc. of time denotes the time at 
which. R. 2, 69, 1 zrTOcT JTf* h £cTT: ufdUlPrl ^rtfjffrrj M(?Ihi(m FTt 
^rfsf ssrjt a wEim , Da$. 153 et sfo Iht. ?E5nj^ 

STFP^sMlf^ *l^fijrcTlrl|5j: « MlH^ii*q fo|*[#J urtieii«)r^ Cp. 

Ait. Br. 1, 22, 12; Mhbh. 1, 63, 40; ibid. 1, 121, 34; Apast. 1, 5, 12. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes qicifT is put behind the acc, when deno- 
ting the time, during which. Hitop. p. 51 rpjr qiMHfr* gTorefficftf 
Sufep^ (I am bound to perform during a month a vow for Durga). 

Rem. 3. The acc. of time remains unchanged in the passive; 
see Dac.. 96 quoted above. But occasionally it is dealt with, aB 
if it were the object. R. 2, 88, 2 ^ rTST ^TTOT: mfi srfiifTT Mjft 
(z= here the noble hero has passed the night on the naked earth) 
instead of mft srEr^ 1 ). 
55. IV. As a rule, the accusative neuter of any 

Adver- rrfter 

b»iac- adj ective noun may do duty for an adverb, 

cusa- ^ " ^ 

tive 'l^lrt (he goes swiftly), *J<^ WrT(he speaks gently) , 



1) Comp. such Latin expressions, as Caes. B. Gr. 5,89,4 aegre is dies 
sustentatur y and the interesting discussion on the matter Pat. I, p. 445 sq. 
From Patanjali's words it is sufficiently plain , that to say a\kM JITO: \ 
W?xh ^tsj: is as good as tl IUIH *mPTj WXrl ^WT^ From another pas- 
sage of the same book (I, p. 338, vartt. 9) it results, that some made 
the kalafcarma- verbs range with the akarmaka or intransitives. 
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^ iq^frf (he amuses himself secretly), t1<H«£«1M 

TF^tfn" (he entertains respectfully). 

The acc. of the subst. rrnr (name) is used as a particle = snamely," 
sometimes also it answers to Greek hopa » of name." Nalal,l 

5S * A great number of prepositions and the like agree 
also with the accusative, see chapter IX. Of the interjec- 
tions, is often attended by accusative. 

Chapter IT. Instrumental. 

57. The third case has been styled instrumental after 
its most usual employment of expressing the instrument 
or means or agent [P. 2, 3, 18 cp. 1, 4, 42]. Yet its start- 
ing-point is rather the conception of accompaniment, 
and it is for this reason some claim for it the name 
of sociative. l ) Nor can there be any doubt , the suf- 
fixes, by which the third case is made, viz. 5/«and a, 
convey the meaning of accompaniment , simultaneous- 
ness and nearness 

58. L Sociative. — The instrumental is the equivalent 
mental, of our with = together with , accompanied by. In this manner the 

third case is used f. i. Pane. I, 305 tprr j^t: ^^siRh msrar iftEhgt - 
tlv ®* iN ^j{? : 1 'E^fro (deer seek after the comradeship with 

deer, so kine with kine and horse with horse, the fool with the 
fool and the wise with the wise). 

«.)with Upon the whole however, the instrumental, when 
Mtions. sociative, is accompanied by some word expressive of 



1) This tenet has been laid down by B. DelbjEuIck; in his pathmaking 
treatise Ablativ, Locate, IrwtrumentaUs, 
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the notion of being together viz. 1° the adverbs 
flRR\ which may then be considered 

prepositions, as ^Fft 2° such participles as 

*T%T, fl^fT, %(Pc4fi and the like, as ^FP 

or compounded Or the notion 

of the sociative is expressed by a compound, the for- 
mer part of which is W (or as {FT: fl^ftrp. Occa- 
sionally the gerund %l l$IM (having taken) is also used 
in the meaning of with. 

The prepositional adverbs etc. are likewise add6d 
to the instrumental for the sake of denoting relations 
between different parties as to converse with, to meddle 
withy to, light with, to contend with, sim. 

Examples: a.) ^ etc. expressive 

1. of concomitancy. Mrcch. X, p.372 aft Bran t^tU ^ srcErafrKn 
(are Carudatta and Vasantasena still alive P), Mhbh. 1, 113, 20 ^ 
rm^rt saxqwrif wrfurr i w^tt ttcjt jritap, Pane. 127 

mmHoI ^si^sfr crf^" uR^H|:> Kath&s. 4 , 136 ^ jr^tt JJ^ftrar uidw^ *• • • 

2. of mutual relations. Pane. 78 & m^miCi ;t »^ | (h ; ibid. 257 
*n^T nsr iSff: (▼• a. how are you his friend?), ibid. 281 ftw 
^ fcyfsrcCTT : (disagreement with a friend) , Kathas. 47 , 88 *r &r 
f§E$ (he fought with him), Pane. Y, 66 grpn^f^rf^- 
^ ftM^M^^ fq- 1 ^ *F5T ^fdMi^fr&rHlifa Note the phrase ^sr ^^fa^L 
(Pane. 137, 13; 178, 1) and the type, represented Pane. 43 pff 
^tmTT ^fo>i*feH«4 snp (after having fastened her to the pile with 
a strong fetter). 

&.) *ET%T and the like: Kathas. 13, 110 ssnj^ *Trra%r. MttU«W 
rfrfV rot (he fled from this spot to his home with his attendance), 
B. 2,32,91 Bit A prays rpr^-sr q^ l g+fal vcm ^ sm<T: [that is: 
with his brother and me] Wwrr cHonqirnfauiH . 
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Rem. An elegant paraphrase of the sociative is occasionally ° feffrq 
used as the latter part of a bahuvrihi. So in the Terse quoted Pat. I, p. 
426 afHfgj?)JU gjrerrf miUd^ =: » alone but for his good sword, he 
went after the Pandiaya," Da$. 159 ^jrp£ ^ oH^fil6d ^ of^TT- 
(<4)fe^uRHflfH (you stand aside as if longing for some you love, 
alone with your lute), Pane. 159 fnreran ^fefhrr* 
69. Yet the sole instrumental will not rarely suffice. In 
^ut h the old vedic dialect, the brflhmanas included, it is 
&°i very common , denoting as well concomitancy as mutu- 
ality of relations. But in classic Sanskrit it is restricted 
to the language of poetry and poetical prose and to 

some typical expressions. 

Examples : a.) from the archaic dialect.* Rgv. 1,1,5 ^sit ^fir- 
( T imH^ (may the god come with the gods), ibid. 8, 85, 7 ^Rf^ 
^ — Ait Br. 1^ 6, 3 w&[k enrtn ^^tto«t (he enjoys food 
with his family), Oh. Up. 5, 10, 9 srraffi : (conversing with them). 

b.) from classic poetry, etc.: 1, concomitancy R. 2,27, 15 ht^ cSTOT 
nfqtrBrrfq srxt^ (I shall go to the forest with thee), ibid. 2, 68, 2 
^irj^gt^ irj^t mftf WTOT snjspr; — 2. mutuality of rela- 
tions Dac., 175 nmfa RoToTOT ^q+J^H^ srew (he took a great aver- 
sion to his young wife), ibid, 91 pnrr sr^f^m qxnsPWgf^o^ (with 
this courtesan I made a bargain), R. 3, . 18, 19 ^f^TTCT: 
qf^iM i grcpgq q- ^rrei: (Laxmana, one should make no joke at all 
with cruel and vile people), Pane. V, 62 ti rTTfifrfc5rcrrjg& : (a wise 
man does not keep counsel with women). It is often said tS i ^qvf 
scr^rrrr without etc. 

Rem. 1. Note the turn, instances of which are afforded by 
Mudr. Ill, p. 116 qqj AwT^fel serrfqrft (I have left them 
nothing but life) and Prabodh. V, p. 103 ^F^^i^mI mftj iftoi * 
nfemfi (in short he will part with his body). 

R em. 2. Note eh*ri^ (quarrel) with the sole instrum. Pane. V, 74 
ifouT ^sprr^TTm STc^: (the cooks' quarrel with the ram). 

60. Compound nouns or verbs , whose former part is 
?T or 2 1 ? many words expressive of the notions of 
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uniting,, combining , mingling are often construed with the 
sole instrumental, even in prose. This construction is 
the regular one with *pT and its derivates. 

Examples: a) compounds, commencing by ^ etc. Dac.. 79 srtuh: 
qqrifir, Hitop. p, 16 rer fq*rrr HgJUHHHi Hiw)^ ^dl^ (there is 
not in this world a man more happy , than he , who has a friend 
to converse with), Qkk. IV, vs. 12 ^tt frf £iHoid| HdHlfcich i (a jas- 
mine, clinging to a mango-tree). Mrcch. L> p. 34 ptf j£r *H)Ix$h . 

b.) other verbs of uniting, mingling, combining. — M. 1, 26 
i»2t<fisuiii*ll: *p^:WTf£fa: *nrr., Pane. 274 sftsft isnraiT firf&Trr: (mixed 
with his kinsmen), Qak. I, vs. 30 orm fiwufn q%rfrfu : (she does 
not join her voice to mine). 

Rem. 1. Jlsujfd ' is often = Lat. afficere alqum alqua re. So Mhbh. 
I (Paushyap.) ftjEzn^ffifcl Jldfdfj ^OT" (it was not his intention to 
harass his pupils), op. K. 2, 75, 57. Many times it is = »to bestow 
something upon somebody.", f.i. Pane. 3 &~ roTT UI I HHUI^I rftfrfronffi 
(I will bestow a hundred of grants upon you). 

Rem. 2. P. 2, 3,22 mentions the verb ^rtt, complying with 
acc. or instrum. , but instances of that idiom Beem to be wanting 
in literature; Patanjali gives the example %r|" or fq*rr Mdfqlfr > 
but it is not plain what is here the meaning of sffiT. — A. similar 
instrum. depending on a compound verb , commencing by ^ , is 
taught by Pan. 1, 3, 55 and his commentators, see Pat. I, p. 284. 
According to them it is said zjmr fr qqx^H i snsreOT Miw^H »he makes 
presents to a servant-maid, to a female of low-caste, etc." the instr. 
Q\ 0 being used only in the case of illicit intercourse, 
strum ^ e i ns t rui °ental attends on the adjectives of equality 9 p. 2, 3, 
Smfe* Aeneas, identity and the like, as W\, tJMM , H£3T, 

with 

adjj. of MrrM. Here however the genitive is a concurrent 
nes$ t construction , just as in Latin. It is said promiscuously 

Examples: R. 2, 118,. 35 srsniT SPT: (oqual to Indra), Hit. I, 22 
trsrfa: ^trt: (like beasts), Hit. p. 118 srbr eprt e?ft#r n- irifr * it©- 
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sgfNr, Malav. I, p. 21^i :r *r m ^dmRi jjot: (he is not even equal to the 
dust of my feet); Pat. I, p. 327 ^; sror nrfoTCT criTr (he has become 
their equal). — If »to compare with" is to be expressed by some 
metaphor, the instrumental will often be' of use, so for ex., when it 
is denoted by the image of putting on a balance, cp. Kumaras. 
5, 34. — Compare also such expressions as Dac. 130 ^nvs ^ujfc ^sr 
g gfe^ghchM : (and I having the same business as these friends of 
mine here), 

of a genitive: Mhbh. 1 , 139 , 16 sRpsr wft sftsr ^rrfer wfa4^& p> 
R. 2, 23, 3 swt Xfgm fM<m 5^zr epr jjurc ([his] face shone like 
the face of an angry lion). 
Q2. As the instrumental is the exponent of the notion 
instra- of accompaniment and simultaneousness , so it is also avai- 

mental 

with lable with words expressive of the very contrary , namely 

words ... 

of sepa- separation and disjunction. In the same way as it is said 

ration. ' — C^»n 

(3T3TJ Hn^rT! > "^T! „with you," one is allowed 

to say pTOT ^rP, 3*TT f^Mc^ „ without you." ') 
The proper case for expressing separation, the ablative 
is however also available. In some phrases the instru- 
mental is more frequently employed, in other again 
the ablative. The instrum. prevails with I^MsT and most 
of the compounds, beginning with f%° , also with ^f^rt 

and , but the ablative with such as ^T, 

Examples: Pane. 84 otnrr^ f&gar: (he was not deprited of life), 



1) Del or. 1.1. p. 71 »Der begriff Irennung ist zwar logisch der gegen- 
satz von zusammensein, liegt ihm aber desshalb psychologisch sehr nahe," 
Or , to speak more exactly , it is not the conception of separation , that 
is expressed or signified by the instrumental, but the notion of mutu- 
ality underlying both union and separation, finds in it its adequate ex- 
pression. We have here therefore the same kind of instrum., which is 
spoken of in 59, b 2. Accordingly words Of separation may also be con- 
strued with ^ etc. Pane. 57 qtrpttn W (3uljfl Mfdfwjld. Compare 
English to part with. 
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DaQ. 172 ^|iaul^U^l^^fr>i{ (she peeled the grains of rice of 
their husks, so [cleverly] as to keep them entire), Kath&s. 15, 82 
a^rn^oOT prf fOT^ Bi^ouei i ^ (B. forbore the grief caused by his 
separation from Stta) , R. 2, 96, 27 sjgcniT tr^TT SrfSTTT qf^^dl (let 
the earth be freed from a great stain). 1 ) 

Rem. The adjectives ^ftpr, ^fcr, (d^U , fsrcpr sim. often are = 
a without." 

63. n. By extending the notions of concomitancy , ac- 
mcnui companiment , simultaneousnfcss from space and time 
h ^ to all sorts of logical categories, we may understand 
<* st - how large a sphere of employment the third case occu- 
pies in Sanskrit syntax. Generally spoken, it is always 
used, when it is wanted to express the circumstances, 
instruments, means, ways, properties accompanying 
the action and qualifying it. In other terms , the instru- 
mental has the duty of telling the haw of the action 
or state, expressed by the verb or verbal noun, it de- 
pends on. 

For clearness' sake the most striking types of this 
instrumental will be severally enumerated: Vj and 2 l v 
it is expressive of the instrument (karana) and the 
agent (kartr). These two kinds of instrumental are 
practically the most important, for they are the most 
wanted for. Examples of the former ^TW gpnfa (he cuts with 
a knife), q^^rt *M}fH (he goes on foot); of the latter mn ffrffiE^ 
(it is done by me) (57). 



1) M. 2,79 affords an instance of instrum. and ably depending on 
the same verb. The latter half-cloka runs thus MdHluiHM) mm^oll- 
r^Pd^aUH (after a month he is released even from a great sin likewise as a 
snake from its skin). Here the abl. ^R^T. and the instr. roRT are coordinate. 
Compare the like coincidence of abL and instr. causae. 
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Thirdly, the instrum. denotes accompanying circumstances 
and qualities , like Latin abl. modi and qualitatis. M. 4, 3 
wAuh ^rftjyx cfdrfir OT#5T*W (he must make money, but without 
giving toil to his body), Pane. 129 ft^thHifaotH fcjsrsit jmtt- 
pfj^(Ping. exercised his royalty with Dam. as his minister). 

Fourthly > it declares the test, to measure by ; ihv^ri- 
rtHmfa (you will know it by its fruit). 

Fifthly, it expresses the price or value, something, 
is rated at , bought , sold , hired for , the thing , some other 
is taken for in exchange, sim. Pane. 158 ymM* (grafonmn: 
< j*H<*> : (a book sold for a hundred rupees). 

Sixthly , it denotes the way , by which one goes ; Qak. 
Ill STTOT ^*mz?t£fen grFTffef HtTT (the tender girl has passed 
a little before along this row of young trees). 

Seventhly , the instrumental denotes the cause , motive 
or reason , by which something is done or happens to be ; 
tFta* grarer: (prosperous by wealth), farenrr ffsr: (fame by learning), 
ggTWiTrfo ^T (that person has arrived by my order), §\m 
(v. a. a present). 

64. It should be kept in mind, however, that these and 
8t J^ similar distinctions are but made for argument's sake 
JJJ^and do not answer to sharply separated real divisions, 
guih P ro P er ly speaking , there is but one instrumental in all of 
with, them , just as in English it is the same word with, which 
is used in phrases as distant from one another as / go 
with you, I cut with a knife , he with his black hat , he is 
content with me. For this reason on the one hand no- 
thing impedes increasing the number of divisions and 
subdivisions according to the manifold logical variety 
of its employment, but on the other hand no system 
of division will exhaust it, and more than once we 
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may l)e at a loss under which head to enregister a given 
instrumental. 

Rem, The being implied of so various logical con- 
ceptions by an implement for expression as small, as 
a case-ending is, has by the time become inconvenient. 
Instead of the simple instrumental, therefore, a more 
explicit mode of expression, signifying more precisely 
which kind of logical relation is meant in every instance , 
is often made use of, namely the periphrase by such 
words as ^fTW, SH^TT, ef|?M , *l(Ul*Teta 
Its relative frequency is one of the most striking fea- 
tures of modern, compared to ancient, Sanskrit. 

65. Some fuller aocount on the different kinds of instrumental will 
Fuller . „ 

account be & lven now * 

1. instrument or karana. — Examples: Pat. I, p. 119 r^srnren oft 
ST3T piece of wood, tied with a rope or with iron), Mrcch. 

I (p. 54) ^^tt man (Am ^TST^ra. (cover him with this cloth), Pane. 
148 cTCto fwwn# nUtufn ? Mhbh, 1, 144, 18 uwi^im^&h SF5^R 
(he started on a chariot, drawn by asses), ibid. 1, 120, 19 *r^j 
£cJ I *J1um1h ^eTT ^JIUHMMI J^^T I Jjsh OT^: (Mrfo l tM ^I^W ? ^Moil^L 
(by sacrifices he propitiates the gods, by study and penance* the 
munis, by [procreating] sons and [performing] the funeral rites 
the fathers, by [practising] mildness he propitiates men). 

Persons, when being instruments, are likewise put in the third 
case; consequently the Sanskrit instrumental of a person answers as 
well to Lat. per as to Lat. a. Prabodh. VI, p. 132 sprr ^ qfimfpfa 
(o|[^H*)f = Lat, compertum est a me per speculatorem. 

66. 2. agent or kartr. — In this meaning the instrumental attends 
a,) on passive verbs, to denote the subject of the action, as has 
been pointed out 6i —6) on verbal nouns , as Malav. I, p. 28 InfHW^IUU 
q^TIT f^OTL (forbearing the blarn^ of others), for q^nr 

q^TIT eprr fi^nju In the latter case the so-called subjective genitive 

4 
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is a concurrent construction , which is even generally preferred unless 
ambiguity would result from its employment, cp. 114, 
Agent Rem. Likewise both instrumental and genitive are available to P - 8.3, 
krtya. denote the agent with a krtya. As a rule the instrumental is required, 
if the verbal sense prevail, but the genitive, if the krtya have 
the value of a noun adjective or substantive. Examples: instr. 
Pane. 167 tKTTong l ^ih| jt^ott^ (I am obliged to emigrate), Malat. 
II frorsr *TOT w=rOT (what can I help here?), Vikram. I ggrf|fo k 
OdoU Morffe: (v. a. the audience are requested to listen with atten- 
tion); — gen. Pane. I, 450 mSmii gfiUHi hxr ft£rnrt jt^ptt: i cj- 
f?R: qrofi^ lHl^Hl^i jxyifejii : (the learned are an object of dislike 
to the ignorant , the wealthy to the poor , the virtuous to the wicked 
and honest women to such as are of a loose condnct), ibid, p; 268 
snf OT*3T: qsrat ^uwiQujl spot: (we, domestic animals, are a prey 
for wild beasts). Hence, when compounded with sr, j;; or they 
are construed with gen., Pane. 176 ^rt srar gp^FPTPT, 

Mrcch. IV (p. 144) rrtrnj tt^c. jj^ui sfott * fafa^uiuirri jjhtrpj. 
67. 3. quality, attribute , circumstance *). — When denoting a qua- p ^ 8f 
I^JJ" lity or attribute it is = the abl. qualitatis of Latin grammar, but 
the restrictions as to its employment in Latin do not exist in 
Sanskrit. So it is said (Kac.ika) ^ Hd l ^lUi^H i %MM^ i H«fa (have 
you seen a disciple with a pitcher?), ibid, on P. 2, 3, 37 $t sTnf&: 
vpr; so Hitop. 125 q^hr: joreqanra (a treasury with little expen. 
ses) comm. ^<y<WH f§rwrr rphrr, R. 3, 7, 3 fsrigv^: »hh^ (a 
forest with manifold trees). 

Examples of its attending a verb. — Then it has the nature of 
Lat. abl. modi or oircumstantiae. B. 2, 64, 47 ?J f^OTT ijW *ar- 
wm'i^tr^UHj P* n °. Wl srft q^rrr dNUt^UH^ ( a bridegroom 
approaches with a great noise of music) , ibid. 28 rnsr kith\i\ iTraT 
airKj^lcM m i m ih 13^ ui faw i ft fe remH i ui ejnw [sc. Tom] (go 
to him and while living brotherly with him on the same spot, 

1) Pan.'s Rutra is ^rtJJ^M [sc. fjeffen] , which is expounded by Kao. =s 
^fcjrTOtfi-dUl »to name the laxana* or mark, which makes known some- 
body or something as possessing such quality, property, nature etc." It 
includes therefore the notions quality , attribute , circumstance* 
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spend the time with eating, drinking, walking together), ibid. 1*62 
snfcr grredaTfirerfo f prat (while discoursing thus , the night passed 
away). 

Rem. 1. Note siffo with instrum. »to behave in such a manner," 
Pane. 56 £ ^f^eufHfiwiui drWluwi^cty. 

Rem. 2. Such instrumental* have often the character of ad- 
verbs and may be considered so (77). Among others we mention 
compounds in °^qt and °5R^nr, when = »as, by the way of."Mi;cch. 
Y, p. 187 <£SrfrT?f jt^t enprf^ sKfl^u r xnra^(methinks, the firmament dis- 
solves and falls down as rain). 

Rem. 3. In some turns the instr omental of circumstance may show 
something of the fundamental character of the sociative. So R. 2, 37, 
18 gresniteT jTirKfa (with L. as your companion go to 
the forest, my son), ibid. 2, 30, 27 ^fo ?T5r £:^T gPTqqrifrffrnii 
(I should forsake even heaven, my queen, if its attainment would 
be joint with grief of you). Similarly Pane. 309 dM^fe pi 5P£ 
riHf^o^fMtt<^4viA fsr^WT^rar^rnrt nf^^^ium nmmH i: (the fisher- 
men arrived with a great number of fishes they had killed 

and bore on their head). Here we are , indeed , on the very boun- 
dary of the sociative and the instr. of quality. 
68. This instrumental is by far not so frequent as its equivalents 
in Latin and Greek, the attributes or accompanying circumstances 
generally finding their adequate expression in the bahuvrihi-com* 
pound, see chapt. X. Qualities and dispositions of temper and mind 
are also signified by. compounds, beginning with the particle sr°, as 
ST^OT, esiJ^TRiT, cpl 185. R. 1 . ccasionally by periphrase , as Kam. 3, 3 
MufclH : ch{,mai rrr^rr {W^rt^ (vith the utmost compassion he must 
puccour the distressed). 

69. 4. test or criterion. — Examples: Ragh. 15, 77 ^PoprtarT srirfTT TTP^PT 
'* Te8t ' oryter ST (her chastity was inferred from her pure body), R. 3, 

12, 23 ^TfrmaiTTfrfq faOTT hm«iEi<^ (by the dignity of his 
person I conceive him a vessel of penance and self-control). Cp. 
Lai magnos homines virtute metimur. 

70. 5. price or value. — Examples : Pane. 318 rlrfrssrrfu: CRgrr ITT 
lPflC8, srCrwPi jftfCpr R^fitf f^Ii fftsr^crn > & ac » on P, 2, 3, 18 y^Sm H^ntqiifni 
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Pane. 3 qrt RN i fawi mw- i mnH i Pi ch(iEi , R. 2, 34, 40 aqwmirtd srer- 
frlfl ^ (I choose exile , were it at the price of all my wishes). 

Likewise the instrum. is used to denote that, which is given in 
exchange for something: Pane. 152 jj^jg frfa^fe^fadi RrM 
(who takes [from me] peeled sesam in exchange for unpeeled?) 

Rem. 1. The last but one example admits however also of an other 
interpretation, as srshFFT: may signify a above all my wishes." There 
are a good deal of instances proving, that Sanskrit had, especially 
in the ancient dialect, an instrum. of the thing surpassed of the 
same power as the so called ablativus comparationis. More on 
this subject see 107. 

Rem. 2. The verb qf^aft (to hire) may be construed either p ^ 4, 
with the instrum. or with the dative of the wages; gi^sr or sflrrrcr 
trf^gjftrT: Both conceptions are logically right. 

71. 6. way, by which. — Pane. 212 chH^H mrfrrr crareT: SFTOTtt (in 
6 ly y * w ^ a * direction the crows have disappeared?). By a common- 
which. place metaphor xrfjTtTT, cprr sin*, are also used to signify the manner, 

in which one acts. Pane. I, 414 ^r^rfinT gs J l uE^ <flTT ^ qTfrT 3r. 

72. 7. cause, motive, reason. — Examples: Da$. 198 gftsfa SWT^: P *^ 8, 
" *JWT rjsrr xf fjjjjrar^ ( some b°y> vexed by hunger and thirst), Ch. 

{imtru- Up. 4, 10, 3 ^ arrf^^Rfiijrj (from sorrow he was not able to 
eat )> £ ak - IV iJg fefa<%Hl(M ftmuHm IT JTrfW jft: (even when 
Injured by your husband you should not oppose him from wrath). 

Causality is also expressed by the ablative , and in some cases 
the latter is to be employed exclusively. But commonly both con- 
structions are promiscuous and occasionally found together in the 
same sentence. Pane. IV, 34 rtjjht fm fe>fa<<*i gwT 1hh(wJT i 
TOIT: st^T itmrf fro QJli l d : (nothing is ambrosia and poison 
at the same time, woman alone excepted, by whose union one lives, 
and the separation of whom causes death), Kath&s. 29, 25 ^frrr 
sTgrcrr ; *SpT ^TTrT: (i* is from joy she has no appetite, not from 
illness). 

Rem. The ablative is forbidden and accordingly the instrumen- P 2,3, 

24 sq. 

tal is of necessity, if l*y the cause or motive be at the same 
time the agent, see 102, 2 l 7 if it be an abstract noun of the 
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feminine gender, expressing a quality. ') It may thus be said srfifur 
or gforftg ar: (released by heroism), but only fSftrr MMifdJH : (he fled 
from fear). Hence often the abl. of a masc. and neuter and the 
instr. of the feminine range together, as R. 2, 70, 25 snjsr ^ow 
f%^7TT m^^h) rf^T i <&jm ufo £HMi wywift tT^umih, or Prabodh. 
II, p. 31 strft: Wcrcrf^r *mr sft^fh <jc^: i HsrfH * m Qu*(y fe iS wh«i i 
^ ^TOTOfgrfusnPnft (as you were a boy , forsooth, I have seen you 
at the end of the Dvapara-age, now by length of time and by my 
being vexed by old age I did not recognise you exactly). In 
scientific and philosophical works, commentaries and the like, abla- 
tives in 0 forTfT^ alternate with instrumentals in 0 rnrr in order to de- 
note the cause or the moving principle. 

73. Next to the instrumental of causality comes that , which 
^JJSjJE signifies by what side. Like the Latin abl. partis it com- 
monly depends on adjectives, but may also be the com- 
plement of the whole predicate. It is especially used 
to point out the points of comparison with verbs or nouns , 
which denote superiority or inferiority, likeness or dif- 
ference. 

Examples: R. 1, 1, 55 -^ror f§tarT; (disfigured), Ch. Up. 2, 11,2 
jt^towt qyrftftferfit ^i^rJi, Bag. 77 ^itiul : *r*jst srcprr H i fH^l 
sUcfij^ (he was rich in various kinds of knowledge and in good 
qualities, but not very bulky in earthly goods), Pane. 274 fifor- 
^ Hi«it srfiror ^rtrr Qwiuj <shumh sit ^fcr: (am I inferior to 
both of them either in valour or in outer appearance or in study 
or in cleverness?), Day. 177 srfiisRq- f&u^r {idkH^maH *r ssrfr- 



1 ) P. 2, 8, 25 perhaps admits of two interpretations. The words Rimm JJq\ 
>sfepn*T^ may signify » optional, when expressing a quality, provided 
this quality is no feminine" or » optional, when expressing a quality; 
not at all, if [the motive be] a feminine." Moreover the term stri may 
denote as well all feminine? , as only such, as have special feminine 
endings. — At all events, in practice, when signifying causality, the 
ablative with the special femin. ending °5rT: is always avoided. 
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I R?ffaj src& (he is surpassing all his citizens by his birth, his 
wealth and his being the king's confident), Qkk. T %i*|ugri?f fit 
qi^M^d)c|yu i wmfrl ^f^m^ %\uu\ «RHHi^ (the tree does tolerate the v 
ardent glow of the sun on its summit to assuage by its shade the heat 
of those who come to it for shelter). In the last example, the instr. 
qpOTl may also be accepted as the instrument. In practice 7 indeed, 
the different shades of the how-case do not show themselves so 
sharply, as they are exhibited by the standard-types, cp. 64. 

Bern. 1. Concurrent idioms denoting the side by which, are 
the ablative and the locative, especially if it be wanted to express 
the points of comparison. It is even allowed to use them side by 
side. So R. 1, 17, 13 two instrumental are used together with an 
abl. (rR\m tnm eflJi^f^H ), Mhbh. 1, 16, 9 they range with a 
locative cnri" foMHi orsf bh^^rf&^T srefr i nwi ajcrr ^sr). 

Rem. 2. The instrumental is of necessity, when naming the p 
part of the body, by which one suffers, as ygon smut (blind of 
one eye), gifijMi srfinr:, <ePsr:. Oh. Up 2, 19, 2 q- ^ar^qrr^r 
lagfffi (he who knows so, is not crippled in any limb). 

Rem. 3. With comparatives and the like the instrumental is 
equivalent to the Latin ablativus mensurae. Dag. 73 jnlUHIHfch i qi - 
IhumJ} W: (hy how much is duty superior to interest and pleasure P), 
Utp. on Yar&h. Brhats (translation of Kern p. 7) ggg^ ^ ^rrr- 
o i r^lsiHwH^ i d^f^ tf*lf?f (finch a planet moves so many yojanas 
74. above the terrestrial globe). 

s S al The instrumental is used in many idiomatic turns, 
8 tio£ most of which belong to the general heads described 
in the preceding paragraphs. Of them the most impor- 
tant are : 

1. to honour-, to favour- , to attend on with Q&k. I srf^r- 
groafefta^pi ^TSR" H I ^A^q^ iHoUH^ 1 H r: (we want to wait upon you 
with a new drama etc.), Pane, III, 139 ^KjEfaP scP. [sc. ot^rso^:], 

2. to mear-, to conjure by. R. 2, 48, 23 vjkjfo mw\ (we swear; 
even by our children); Mrcch. Ill (p. 126) ^w.^^^f g^nr UHrar^ 3fF; 
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Mhbh. 1, 131, 46 er^T H vfr- — Likewise"^ mfcr y an elliptical 
phrase = mn mtft wa* (as I have said the truth , by that 

truth), cp. Ch. Up. 3, 11, 2; Nala 5, 17—20. 

3. to boast on. Mhbh. 2, 64, 1 q^qr^or znm sjtott rsn^ 

4. to live by. M. 3, 162 ^Ifrsr aWfir (v. a. an astrologer), Q&k. 
VII gniTFTTqrf^Fi cffir: 

5. to rejoice, to laugh, to wonder etc. at. Mhbh. 1, 138, 71 
Stfr ronn^ (you make me glad) , Mudr. VII p. 221 jtt^t m^h^i^ 
irjt (with whose virtues I am not content), Kath&s. 20, 43 st^to 

^ (the king laughed at it). Cp. smj (bravo, well done) with 
instr. M&lat. I (p. 8) srrjj a^r sma^T ^fauiRUiViH * 

Bern. In the case of 4. and 5. the ablative may occasionally 
be made use of. That *ptefc 3^5, ^C, an* ma Y be trans- 
itives, has been stated 43 and 42, 4; the last^atafr) is commonly 
construed so, and does but rarely comply with the instr. 

Rem. 2. With gjft^ and the like the instrum. may be either 
the sociative proper (then ^> etc. may be added) or the 

karana. Ch. Up. 8, 12,3 gives a fair instance of its standing on 
the bordering line of both acceptations d-d^i^^MIUl : drNftsif *rpW 
fTTf^rPferf (laughing [or eating], playing and rejoicing with women, 
carriages or relatives), 

6. to fill with. Pane. 317 fft ftgrrfi®: ^f^ral^: 
^qJ^H ; (what was left of his store of barley, he had earned by 
begging, therewith he filled his bowl), Mudr. V p. 184 & <rigffr 

— The genitive with words of filling is also met with, yet 
the general use prefers the instrumental, at least with qj>u(H * 

7. to vanquish in (a battle-, etc.). Pane. 291 ^f^g^tffgsr. 

8. to cany to keep to bear on (in , with.) Pane. 
Ill, 202 vmr mTJT fi} l (Hloi^ (the cartwright carried 
his wife with hor paramour on his head), Dag, 110 ^fiid^^i^M^ I 
felled). 

Rem, In the cases of 7 and 8 the locative is the concurrent 
idiom. It is said promiscuously and farPT, or stor 
Cp. Kum4ras; 3,22 n^wm^uj wvt n^r: tm^r with K&d, I, p. 29 
tu i ^fM ^roTTxnq . But always ggp q n \[ »to hold on the balance", v. a. 
»to weigh, to compare." 
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9. It is said a&(TaufH and ^^grprjhe plays at dice). Cp. also R. (Gtorr.) 
3, 30, 4 ^f&p n^Tfi^fefft crar. with Mhbh. 13, 148, 2 q&ft ft*fc?r 
q?j:, Lat, pluit lapides or lapidibm. — Similarly s[qq- srorfH and STO?FT 
(to swear an oath). 

Rem. In the old dialect of the Vedic mantras the instrum. attends 
on qniH and unjust as the abl. on Latin potiri and fungi , see 
Delbk. Abl. Loc. Instr. p. 65. To the instances adduced there I add 
the mantra in lev. Grhy. 1, 23, 19 rCTTcig H^lfdU i j jj%5k. 

75* 10.) the set phrases f% ST^sFR (or^FFT) , 

Sim., or in a negative form »T CEItsFF^ etc* are con- 
strued with the instr. of that, which „does not matter." 
Or even it is said simply T^T FFT (what matters this?). 
He, whom it does not matter, is put into the genitive. 

Examples: Pane. 285 fifr jt^ft pren^TBH cnfftPT*T^ (what profit have 
I being cartwright ?), Malav. Ill (p. 81) rr ^ ^m6»<i i chfiu<vtf : ( I 
have nothing J o meddle with M.), R. 2, 73, 2 f*ft ;r srr# ij*t jiifc* 
(what matters me the kingdom?), Dac,. 140 ^rRrrfef f%pm\ craw, 
Mudr. I (p. 21) WRPT ^ frldjU l rjnr. WTrHTJfmxiT «F»: (what profit 
may be derived from an unwise and coward [officer], though he be 
faithful?), Pat. I, p. 7 f* ?r ^FT (what matters us this?), Qak. 

In the same way it is said f^r ^rfrr PR quid faciam eo ? Pane. 
276 ftp m i EUwn tot srfpzrRr. 

Rem. 1 Like its derivative complies with instrum., 

when=r j wanting- , being eager for coveting." R. 3, 18, 4 imuj- 
qf (he wants to be married), Mudr. Y (p. 166) ^rcrf qur ^f%^": 
^PdmmPSH : grfefeTOm (some of them long after the foe's trea- 
sures and elephants, some others are coveting his domains). 

Rem. 2. Note <T^5Fff with instrum, » dependent on, in the power 
of," R. 3, 18, 9 q^ren-TT, Malat. YI (p. 97) m^mIhi STOpr. Yet 
gen. and loc. are also available, cp. ot*t?t 124. 

76. 11.) with *lc?t*T, ^TrFT the instrum. expresses 

a prohibition or an invitation to cease or to stop. 
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Vikram. I agWiwfc^H (stop your cries), £ak. I srosrr *pr s$^r 
(well, no hesitation more),Mahav. II (p. 25) wt^|ih<h mm (cease 
your unparalleled penance). 

77. Many instrumentals have more or less the character 
of adverbs, as ^WTfT (mostly), gi^T (easily), JJJ^T 

and *^C!I' (hardly) , H^lrW (with all my heart), 
etc. So R. 1, 13, 34 ggfrcn * zjrm creafaffi<rui i fq sn (one should 
not bestow a gift in a disdainful manner nor in jest) , Pane. II , 204 
fonfin gffftera ^ frtfccrEH cicfo (h© makes friends and does not con- 
verse with them falsely), Mrcch. VII (p. 237) g^nr snr srrosrr^ 
(auspicious be your way to your kinsmen), Malat. X (p. 165) gn*T- 
<cyu i fg 7tm; qf eArkuQuiiM dlfodoU^ (nor can K. live longer either 
without her daughter). 

78. Ill, The instrumental of time serves to denote in 
/rum. w ^ ti me something is accomplished. Not rarely this con- 
ftin,e ' ception coincides with that of the fime, after which some- 

thing is happening. ^iMHMdl^) ^^?T: (the chapter was learned in 
(after) a month). 

The same applies to space. ^UHl jdnthU JtrT: ')• 
Examples : Pane. 2 ^ i ^uitMj qeufch^u i sjOcr (▼• a. grammar requires 
twelve years to be mastered) , ibid. 237 ShfHq1^ci T ^fa *Tffi ^sr ster- 
o l P^r^a ; (in a few days he [the crow] grew strong like a peacock), 
Da$. 159 rTFTtvScvghj^i chMH ^TfT: fol*T%Sj^ S 5 ^? ( after Bome time 
the king's chief queen was delivered of a son), R. 1, 13, 35rTfT: frfiud/ 
q)tlly«llrtl ; irfrfWT:, Pane. 282 hJ) jriHTSlriH&WMUIiaH : *lf^M<0 
m^mR^hi (as they went on, after no more than two yojanas the 
couple came in sight of some river). So , f^[\ etc. — »in pro- 
cess of time." 



1) The difference between this instrum. of time and the above mentioned 
ucc. of time (54) is illustrated by these examples of the Kacika: It is 
said JTI^-ll (chl&~! O^jcl ltf^sjfar: , but h fcftriU«jcJI*l ^ ^hh JT^rT:, 
for »if the subject ceases the action before having reached its aim, the in- 
strumental may not be employed." 
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Rem. 1. The fundamental conception seems here to be that of 
concomitancy. Hence it may be explained , how the third case occasi- 
onally denotes even at what time % as R. I, 72, 12 ^qftt^T (at one 
and the same day) |i^Jluii t*huun MlUll^^H ^rcrrfr (ld^l t> and 
such standing phrases as 6h i <rH , cfa w&Fl > which are especially 
frequent in Buddhistic and Jain books. 

Rem. 2. The naxatra or constellation , under which something P- U 
occurs, may be put indifferontly in the third or the seventh case: ° P 
wjui or qgi MmwaHlu i HN Examples of the instrum. Acv. Grhy. 
3, 5, 1 OTrfr ^ liTlM i<h { uwUitiVii cnprfsr moiuH *...* srr, Pat. 

I> 231 cnri^m iHOTTT ITrT: 

Chapter V* Dative. l ) 

79. The dative or fourth case serves to point out the 
fmpfoy- destination , and therefore it generally does answer to En- 
{5£ nt d £. f glish to and for, Latin ad or in with acc. Yet, if it be 
tlve * wanted to express the destination of a real going or mov- 
ing, the accusative (39) or locative (134) are commonly 
preferred , although the dative may be used even then , 
5TRFT 3T^TrT being as correct as ETFf JT^fFT So Ragh. p. 2. 3, 12. 

with 12, 7 5PTRT JT^, DaQ. 76 ld\-e|cfi4 j Mudr. II W *frpTofr I^lfi 
w ° r f ds (I will send Karabhaka to Pataliputra), Kath&s. 47, 92 ST^rtf *nir|: 
moving. jgr pidnuJ l fr (after ceasing the battlo both armies retired to their 
encampments). — With causative verbs of moving, as those of 
bringing , throwing , casting , this kind of dative is frequent. R. 3, 
25, 27 q^ i ^ieq^ goTOTT 1 faf^l : T^TffTST p*THT pTT^T t, Malav. Ill 
(p. 76) n£ nl^uiVfri (she lifts up her foot to the acoka-tree), 

Mhbh. 1, 114, 2 fSTpTT ^IcT <TTCFT: gWJWIU rTSTO- 

Rem. The aim, reached, attained is never put in 
the dative (39) 2 ). 



1) Compare Delbeuck's monogrophy on the employment of the dative in 
the Rgvedasanhita in Kuhn's Zeitxchr. XVIII, p. 81 — 106. Monographies on 
the syntax of tho dative in classic Sanskrit are not known to me. 

2) Cp. Pat. I, 448, vartt. 4 on P. 2, 3, 12. 
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80. In the great majority of cases the destination purported 
ifoedw- by the dative , has an acceptation more or less figura- 
tion ti ye# ^he different kinds of datives, which display this 

character , may be arranged in two distinct groups , viz 
I , the so-called dative of concern or interest , II , the 
dative of the purpose. The former has almost the same 
functions as the dative of modern european languages , 
the sphere of the latter is that of the dativus finalis 
in Latin. 

Both are but varieties of the fundamental notion, as will be made 
plain by these examples, which contain Borne datives of the kind 
I and II, construed with the verb to go. I. Hitop. p. 42 ^ £^rnr 
t\ Rum sp^-zft -eii<*H i *muiw tnr mfh or f^HtthfriiiPfis r: (the riches 
of the miser go neither to a god nor to a brahman, nor to his 
family nor to himself, because of fire, thieves, the king). II. R. 
1, 46, 7 ^rgrjTT rTTO urn (after these words he set out to penance, 
viz. in order to do penance), Ven. II (p. 39) jf^r rdMlrMoSJN i ^ i d (go to 
your business). 

81. I. The dative of concern denotes the person or 
D con-° f thing concerned by the action , in whose behalf or against 
cern whom it is done, or who is anyhow interested by it l ). 

It is put 1 ) to transitive verbs, as a.) those of giving and 
offering, b.) of s /towing , c.) of telling, speaking, announc- 
ing, promising, etc., d.) of doing or wishing good or evil, 
and the like , for expressing the so-called ^remote object " 

Remote Examples: a.) R. 2, 40, 14 a i Himi^uiA =3" tfim$" sarcr^r 337; 

object Pane. 173 ^sW^ft fsreymiftfeH id (the king's officer gave 

the money to Upabhuktadhana), £ak. Ill ^i rfcrfern q' 4M^lffi > Mrcch. 
I (p. 21) ?gfrft tot i^ddu A ar%:; - b.) Kathas. 29, 32 qgifefail 
^ij^ (she presented her friend to her father); — c.) Oh. Up. 3, 



1) Cp P. 1, 4, 82 grfrtlTT sxrpflH?* * and Patanjali on that 

sutra I, 330. 
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11, 4 hIh^^i usmrm 3orr^ msHmIh**^ «g: asm*:; Kathas. 53, 139 
srranr.«.. <rgat (the matter was told to the boy), Qak. VII 
srercrfn (he tells hef so) ; Acv. Grhy. 1, 22, 10 H4j-fan*im hdjftd (he 
should deliver to his teacher [the alms he has received]) ; Nala 3, 1 
nfimn ^fT: s^rar (he promised them, he would do so); 
— d.) Mudr. I (p. 44) sftrrmr: n*(d«r: fStrft^ff^T Mhbk 
1, 3, 178 ri^ gtdfeh^ (requite him this). 

2.) to intransitives as those of pleasing , bowing and 
submitting , appearing etc. So Pane. 282 q^3^(it pleases 
me), Qak. V thu jj^vzft fter&; Nala 5, 16 gmf^orr; B. 2, 

25, 4 W. snro& n * rgrreffrprej (and may those , to whom 
you bow, my son, preserve you); Nir. 2, 8 ^oirTT. • • • ETTpfasr 
(a deity appeared to him). 

82. In these and similar instances it is not the use of the 

Con- 

our- dative , which should be noticed , but the faculty of em- 
idionHu ploying in a large amount of cases instead of it some other 
case, mostly a genitive or a locative (cp. 129 and 145). Some 
words even seem wholly to avoid the dative of concern ; 
solcistH (to sell) is generally construed with the loca- 
tive of the purchaser , ^FJ (to pardon) with a geni- 
tive, adjectives as ^Trt) are as 
a rule construed with a genitive , etc. 

83. In some special cases the use of the dative is enjoined 
mm or l>7 vernacular grammarians; of the kind are: 

1. Thedat.withf%rT (good for). Cp. Pat. I, 450; Pan. 5, l, 5 
rrc§ %tx£ Even here the gen, may be used f see f. i. K. 3, 36, 24. 

2. The dative of the creditor with ^piffl" (to owe). p 

3. Some utterances of ritual , almost = „hail" to — 
as ?rq:, 3^;r, jstot, likewise most phrases of blessing 
and salutation. They are construed with a dative, but 
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some of them 1 ) either wjth dat. or with genitive. 

^RTt JgVIj SoTT^T 2oT«T: , fifcjUF: > **Ra *nTWT: , ^TJW g«3RJ^ or 73' ' 

rTof OTTfT, 5^ <cJ4*«J and ^sui. Vikram. p. 62 ixJlild ^s&. In 
the ninth act of the Mrcch. Carudatta greets the judges with an 
wf&£H^T. *5rfer, wherea the chief judge answers him wii i rW l fal * 
But R. 3, 24, 21 ?5crf^rT is construed with a gen. sarRrT rftaTtHnrRt 

4. Verbs of anger , jealousy, injuring , discontent agree 37. ' 
with the dative of the object of the animosity. Mhbh. 

1, 3, 186 ;yrfireragrrc r ^pfa ? ( tne angry towards Taxaka), 

Kathas. 17, 44 ;tt$ g^hf, Apast. 1, 1, 14 =T ^^ i tn (him 
he should never offend), Ait Br. 8, 23, 11 jtott^ fsnpsr ^T^nrrcra- 
* «5T%fr 5^f7T, Kad. I, 217 awiPd Hfertq^TO ( the y ^ fault witn 
the advice of their ministers), Mahav. I (p. 18) gj^nfq ^strprro 
(I am jealous of king Dacaratha). 

Rem, Yet with vmfa (to find fault with) and ^jf^ (to hurt) 
the ace, with those of anger and jealousy the gen. and loc. or » 
srf^r are also available. When compounded, 5^ and j^must agree 33. * 

with acc, ^oi^ ro mafn *> ut Xd^nftttzfh* 

5. Some other verbs, enumerated by Panini, via. g^ror (to praise), P. 1,4, 
^ (to conceal), sr<r (to swear, to conjure) and ^n. Here the da- 84, 
tiye is required of him, whom it is wanted to inform of some- 
thing, f. i. ^d^m ggnOT »he praises to N.N." [here N.N. is the 
person addressed], Prabodh. Ill, p. 66 srswi: SirTST: siror (I swear 

a hundred times to the Buddhas), Naish. 1, 49 gtr^sTFRq f^r- 
sTFT ^^Hl^ (concealing from the people his unsteadiness). — As to 
OT, it is not plain, what meaning it has here. By comparing 
P. 1, 3, 23 with the examples adduced, there by K&cika, f^f with 
a dat. may be = »he presents or he discovers himself to 2 )," but 



1) Viz. tfTJHT, 5^ » and tbeir synonyms 
(vartt. on P. 2, 3, 73). 

2) The examples of Kac. on 1, 3, 23 are fn^rl SPOT BfI^«T: I fd'A'r) 

rpr^W Tt; here ffftfjf is said to be =yfth|UUJrfJlrHMHL; 
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j^T with a dat. may also have had the meaning »to have faith in — , 
affection to," Qvetacv. Up. 3, 2 ^fr ^ ^ ^ ^ferknr Naish. 7, 57- 

6. P. 1, 4, 41 enjoins a dat. with the compound verbs ta^unfrf 
and qfppnnTffij being technical terms of the ritual »to utter [a 
certain formula] after — , in reply to another." '). 

7. P. 1, 4, 33 mentions a dat. with verbs of casting one's na 
tivity etc., like jrejj ^or, to denote him, on whose behalf this is 
done. We have here an instance of the dative of profit, treated 
in the following paragraph. 

84. Sometimes the dative involves the notion of some 
coww- profit or damage caused by the action (dativus commodi 
intw- et incommodi). Ch. Up. 6, 16, 1 gq^Tqfe^r-Trrq fa { jgcrei <tot (he 

has taken something, he has committed a theft, heat the hatchet 
for him), Kara. 3, 9 srrfwajTfyMftdiu to Soft Chi Km i^i f| -to 
U f (1jm t mfljH ^rrsr^( f or wn( >, indeed, wouM do wrong for the 
sake of his body, a thing beset by sorrow and disease and de- 
stined to die some day or other?), Dag. Uttar. page 19 of the ed. of 
Damaruvallabhac.arman <w^qu* CT*3piT *J?TT (from this day I 
have come in bondage of her), $ak. Ill rTTsrlmf^? STR^- 

Here, as in 82, it is not the dative, that is remar- 
kable, but the faculty of substituting for it the geni- 
tive , as Qak, III ch^<^<5t<FT ^U'MoiPV* ^ ^ftf^VMifui ^to^ (whom 
this ointment and these lotus-leaves are sent for?). The dat. 

commodi is often periphrased by ^T^FT, ?RT, J firT sim. 

85. Verbs and nouns of befitting , suiting , counterpoising are 
Dat. construed with the dative. So the verbs ^^r, i&wfc jvartt. 

^rds 2 011 p * 2 > 3 > 13 J> mafia, the nouns qu, *^and the like 

of 



t - eirpi ^ 1) The old language seems to have allowed more of such datives with 
*^ 6 °" compound verbs, so as to be the counterpart * of Latin instathosti , occurril 

mihi and the like. So Apast. I, 14, 15 fdlWiMWIi^ci ^TTftarrcpj, ibid. 

II, 11, 3 -risrr <U4m ufiW>H [instead of ^TTTCT 0 ]. A curious dative of the 

same kind, it seems , is Dao. 149 masjg^ren^ ^tfh nEwfimifo 
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[P. 2, 3, 16 and Pat. on this sutra I, p. 450, vartt. 2J. So Dac. 73 s^ro 
>S rjg^m thvUd (he is fit for a considerable share of heavenly bless- 
ing); Qak. VI jftfcummun jt^H" q^trt snp-qr; R. (ttorr.) 5, 25, 7 
tm HWH^lrim unrf$ f% * (why should you not suit to be the 

wife of the king of the infernal regions ?) ; Apast. 1, 12, 13 tt^TU Jiwfn 
(he becomes fit for hell); Kumaras. 6, 59 ^sFeu ioinW i u qf^TTtcrra"* • • • 
qr^Tft" cWorf^T *T (my body is not strong enough to boar the joy, 
you have caused me by your homage); Vas. Dh. adhy. 8 a^rrrrarT- 
ferarr -M-n(^rn(*{ : WT<^ (if he have the wealth to perform the agnyd- 
olheya sacrifice, he must keep the fires); Pat. ^ or q^fcrt rrerra 
(one athlete is a match for another). 

Bern. With some adjectives of competency the genitive may also be 
used, especially with qjjftr and 3^7, as Var. Brh. 32, 4 grarrs^ rtct 
^^41 , 3, 38, 9 p*TPTPT<£ 5T^r ^t^r m\ m rra* ^th: 
86 It is likely, that the genitive had not encroached 
!v£ a " so much on the dative's sphere of employment in the 
dialect of the br&hmanas and of ancient epic poetry, 
as afterwards. In some instances the dative is no more 
used in the classical language, after having been em- 
ployed so in the archaic dialect. 

Of the kind are a.) the dative of the agent of krtyas. It seems 
to be restricted to the oldest dialect, that of the vedic mantras. 
Kgv.I, 31, 5 3^3% iTorf^r SIoTTST ; (you are worshipful to him who 
holds the spoon uplifted). Cp. Delbr.'b monography, p. 90. 

6.) the dative with the adjectives of friendship and the contrary. 
Rgv, 7, 36, 5 ^ ^$70" qrs*£ The classic construction is here gen. 
or locative. See Delbr. 1.1. p. 90. 

c.) the dative with ^tst (to have faith, to trust), (to listen), 
see Delbr. 1. 1. p. 84. 

In classic Sanskrit the person trusted is put in the gen. or loc, 
the thing believed in the ace, and when = »to approve" or »to 
welcome," is of course a transitive, as Kathas. 5, 114; 46, 136. 
On the classic construction of see 05, 4°, 126 b). Its deside- 
rative gpgsiH (to listen) is construed with a dai in the Chando- 
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gya Upanishad (7, 5, 2) spjji^r, but in classic Sanskrit it' is 
mostly a transitive, even when meaning to obey, Qak. IV u^juV oT 

d.) a dative with substantives , to denote the possessor, cp. En- 
glish »a son to me." JRgv. 1, 31, 2 fcfcrPciufl^ jjoFrnr (ruler of the 
whole universe); Ch Up. 4, 3, 6 XT ^rT^T rfFTT (you 
have not given the food to him, to whom it belongs). — This con- 
struction has long subsisted in the case of the possossor being a 
personal pronoun, especially in epic poetry. Mhbh. 1, 51, 5 f^rfr 
rr^jx^, R. 1, 54, 11 sr^T »T^r^ instead of jt*t; Mhbh. 1, 151, 39 ^^frr 
*T jf&f§j: PERffffl srar 3«rn; (Yudh. refuses me the permission of 
killing you), ibid. 1, 111, 14 j^pr, R. 1, 13, 4; 2, 32, 8, etc. 

NB. In the brahmana-works it is sometimes impossible to de- 
cide whether a dative or a genitive has been employed. Both 
cases may formally coincide in the singular of the feminines in < Vt, 

°3 (°^i °3). In the dialect of these books the gen. and abl. of 
fhe singular may end in just as the dative does; fercr in the 
brahmana-works = classic fe^ or ftsroT:. See Kuhn, Zeitschr. XV, 
p. 420 sqq., Aufbecht p 428 of his edition of the Aitareyabrah- 
mana. 

87. IL The dative of the purpose or aim is of very fire- 

Dat 

of the quent occurrence. It may be made use of always , if 
poae" one wants to denote either the thing wished for or the 
action intended. Of the former kind are such datives as 
q^Tft TTTftT (he goes out for fruits) , MMIM ^ 
(wood for a sacrificial stake), JUiHIM j^WT (gold 

for a ring), Hitop. 95 3qTTt sfl^fHIM. 

In the latter case the nomen actionis itself is put in 
the dative and has the power of an infinitive. Q&k. I 
SnrRTOra 5P W3 ^ B^ffWRTfH (your weapon 
serves to protect the afflicted, not to hurt the innocent). 
Here of two actions equally aimed at , one is expressed 
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by the dative of a nomen actionis, the other by an 
infinitive. The third concurrent idiom is using peri- 
phrase by means of such words as 3PI*T , foftrl 4 ^ = 
„for the sake of. 1 ' Prabodh. V, p. lOO ^^ qn^ HiRH^MTimfH^ ^ 

m$ ^ m i MlU'i Mi^rdJuRn (the systems [of philosophy] keep together 
for the sake of guarding the Yeda and combating the party of 
the atheists). 

Other examples of the infinitive-like dative. — Pane. 58 giwr: f 
Prabodh. V, p. 113 ^tfr m^TT^nfiimh w&jtfa&rTjT*?'. (now, let us 
plunge into the Ganges for the bathing-ceremony for our kinsmen), 
Hitop. 7 ^dNmw^ i ui r 41fdun*jto<mui usrer. g^iui^ (you have full 
power to instruct these my sons in the doctrine of politics so as 
you like best), Yen. I, p. 24 ?&jTt k *T^: MiiWoiHi^ui nr> Kathas. 26, 33 

f&m Htt&oi drtll^ ^"TCPToT f&?jft cji^fofrH : (thank God, 

that is the town, for attaining which I have placed myself on 

the back of this bird), Malat. VI, p. 87 $TTnf& tsTFT JJST^, 

Kara. I, 66 g^j Qmfcwia samr, Mrcch. VII (p. 238) ^ 
( — till we meet again). 
88. Some idioms, though implied by the general descrip- 
tion , given in the preceding paragraph , are worth special 
notice. 

1. The datives of abstract nouns , when expressing „ to 
serve to , to conduce to." They often make up the whole 
predicate. — Examples: Pat. I, 11 ^sr tt^ ^nsm uorfn ^mg^nq- 
(v. a, it is neither good nor evil), Pane. Ill , 103 qfoqnp ennrni 
gpTRT M{<?Uh*{j ibid. p. 492 gregmrffi wmt jwh nsrfFT (even if weak 
people keep together, it may afford protection). Op. thp marriage- 
mantra in Aqv. Grhy. 1, 7, 3 jprnfa ft m^mma ^rT^(I take your 
hand for happiness'sake). Compare Latin haec res tibi est laudi. 

Similarly with dai — »to turn, to change into", qrgq^ 

(to suit) 'see 85* 

Rem. 1. A v&rtt. on Pan. 2, 3, 13 gives a special rule on the 

6 
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dative, when serving to explain a prognostic as oi l rim wfq^l fag- 

Rem. 2. The person, to whom something will conduce to good, 
evil etc., is put in the genitive: ddrNU l M (fbia will be to your 
glory), cp. 130. — In the archaic dialect, however, we have 
two datives, one of the concern and one of the aim, just as in 
Latin. A. V. 1, 29, 4 jvpu ^ mum ^Tpjrar (let I put it 

on [viz. the mam], for acquiring my kingdom for myself and 
defeat for my rivals) ; Rgv. 2, 1 ; Ait Br. 2, 3, 3 ^wft sr qt&oft 
s ~immMujm -I i fdfe^H (the sacrificial victims did not stand still 
to the gods for the sake of being used as food and immolated). 

Rem. 3. With xr^r (to hold for) the predicative dative may 
be used instead of the acc. (32, c), if contempt is to be expressed; 
names of animated beings are excepted and should therefore be 
put exclusively in the acc. So Panini (2, 3, 17). Kag.^ foTT <yfr 
or rjtrrnr *Rh sro*^ or cjsrm; yet it allows the dat. of gspr; =r 
roTT SoTT^f or gpr *RT- Instances of this dative in literature I 
have but found for (juror, see Petr. Diet. s. v. and Dag. 88 
^TrernTTO Mfoji^qHsM^ »Kub. [does not tare a straw for Arth" 
89. 2*y. The dative of the aim aspired after with verbs p 

of wishing , driving , endeavouring , sim. 

Examples: R. 2, 95, 17 ^T^jHert^ ^ *t^tt (I do not long 

for Ay. nor for the kingdom), Spr. 128 rTOTfi juit vfvfi *jnT?T 
(nevertheless R. aspired after the deer), Qak. V HHlj g Ji q' 
(I do not hope for [the fulfilling of] my wish), R. 1, 18, 57 ^T- 
m $\$)<i\< s^ roT^T? Mf^4^ (it is in your behalf I wish to grow 
mighty), Malav. I, p. 15 d<»cfa,UlKi vfftW (I will try to find her out) 

Rem* All these verbs of course admit also of accu- 
sative , if some thing , and of infinitive if some action be 
aimed at; \^\r\ f?WTI^frT HtjFT 
90 # 3 ] y. The infinitive-like dative with verbs of beginning , 
resolving, being able (f. i. ST37) and with those of ordering 
to and appointing to. 

Examples: Dag. 157 ^rf^T^ KiHlB^^m i JlqghPlmM (you shall 
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begin to ascend the funeral pile at the gate of the king's palace), 
ibid. 126 grsRfo Sjqsrra (he commenced to take an oath); Prab. V 
p. 102 dloTirWifa STorfew (he has resolved to die), Dac. 192 
m ZFWT TdQu^ l frJuM*mifrHl (and this tale was fit to win the 
warrior), Kumar. 4, 39 ^fa^hii feirTT jfn\ (Rati , being ready to 
give up life) ; — Qak- I ^d^tH(«iMfth4 Wit^w (having charged 
his daughter with the reception of guests), Kathas. 15, 82 rrsmfr* 
R^-HU ^SPnJifdH : (he was appointed by the gods to destroy Ha- 
vana). 

Even with verbs of promising. Prabodh. II, p. 24 nfdVJIrf qFTrafa 
[dd&H usfty^^irra" (Viveka and his minister have engaged them- 
selves to rouse the moon of enlightening). 

91. In short, in Sanskrit datives of nornina actionis 
{bhdvavacandni) do often duty of infinitives* As they , 
however, are always felt as noun-cases , they agree with 
the genitive of their object. But in the ancient dialect 
many of them had verbal construction. More ample 
information about them will be given in the chapter 
on the infinitive. 



92. Time-denoting datives may serve for expressing a 
deno- time to come, when a limit of something to be done. 

Malav. V, p. 139 vm sn^jw Erarfrrhft ft^Wr^ RmHrtH : 

(I have set at entire liberty the horse, that it might be brought 
back after a year). 

Of a similar nature is this dative in R. 2, 62, 17 (KausalyA 
speaks) cHoimm jimi M^bfl <ssr nwr zr. srfa^r^far: racnSrofr 
ire »we count now on R.'b exile but five nights, which seem to 
me as many years." 

Chapter VI. Ablative 1 ). 

93. The fifth case or ablative serves to denote the whence. 



1) Comp. Delbruck AUativ., Localis, Instrumentalis , p. 1 — 27. 
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Gene- an( j i s therefore the very opposite of the dative, 
view of Nevertheless both cases are formally identical in the 

abia- dual and the plural. ') In the singular the form of the 
ablative often coincides with that of the genitive. 
It is but the ablatives in °^llH, that are exclusively 
expressive of the fifth case. Moreover those made by 
means of the adverbial suffix 0 rT are not seldom preferred 
to the regular ablatives of the singular, ambiguousness 
being wholly excluded from them. 

For easiness' sake we will treat of this case under 
four general heads, I abl. of separation, II abl. of di- 
stance, HI abL of origin and cause, IV abl. expressing 
„on what side." In all of them, however, the unity 
of the fundamental conception is evident, and some- 
times one may account for the same ablative in more 
than one way. 

94. I. The ablative , then , is wanted to express , from or 1 
tite«- out of what place there .is a starting and moving 2 ;: 
«ve*of " in its P r oper sense, as PaDc. 21 g yiw^i^fi^iEi (I 

whence Wish t0 g9t ° Ut ° f thiS forest )> K&damb - J > 21 rdfHMfd^ l W - 
froml Hmun i ^J i (the king got up from his hall of audience), Pane. 
out of. ^ ^ ggpgr^ mm^mnHM ( — returning from the Tillage), Kathas. 
29, 179 oTcWtrT: wu i H ii 94k. I ^hi^sm ^ (without moving from 



1) In the dual the same form discharges even the functions of three: 
abl., instr. and dative. As' we cannot doubt , that - bhydm and - bhyas 
contain the same element - bhi , which is in the suffix - bhis and Greek -$< , 
it is upon the neuter territory of the instrumental, that the two con- 
trarious conceptions of abl. and dat. must have met together. 

2) Panini, in his lively way, gives this definition of the sphere of the 
ablative: gcPTOTq am<H^ »if there be a withdrawal , that which stays is 
apdddna" 
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the place), ibid. III RmiRoI srfercFr Mdrid ir ?mt (and my 
heart does not come back from thence as little as water from 
below), Kathas. 72, 175 ftrpn^Tnrf:, Dac. 29 *K)fa»m i Soiritf 
(descending from the swing). 

b.) in its manifold applications to kindred conceptions. 
Of the kind are: 

1. to see j hear, speak etc. from a spot. R. 2, 7, 2mtm 
HWlrmM l ^i^ddtdH (Manthara let go her looks over Ay, from 

the platform) '). 

2. to fall from , to waver from , to swerve from etc. 
^n^rp: »a beast that has swerved from its flock". Var. Brh. 9, 44 
q?rf^ ^rf^r^f snH (no water falls down from heaven). So often with 
metaphor.- Ch. Up. 4, 4, 5 e7*it<[Trr. (you have not swerved from 
the truth), Kathas. 25, 179 fa^diM -cHm ^ (v. a, he did not give 
up his purpose), Mudr. Ill, p. 126 ^m i cftjd : UflRMnfiw^ g^T $mfR 
jttcpt (I will easily vanquish the Maury a, for he has withdrawn 
his affection from C). Compare the Latin causa cadere. 

3. to take , to receive from. M. 4, 252 iggtenreng rr: (he 
never must accept but from an honest man), Pane. 48 gpmrn- 
r^^fr, <Hmg>m (he took a razor from hiB box), ibid. 286 sfrftsfq" 
vPl^iiffchR] ^ ^oum^ i d (— raised some money from a money-lender), 
Kathas. 29, 47 j^t ^Hi^JdluiPl HHlri > Likewise to marry from: 
Kathas. 24, 152 ^ gffqTorrfit wi^ihi^uiihn 

4. to get information to hear to learn front* P. 1,4, 
Pane. 216 55^1^; grriiFTOi spoTT, Da$. 68 ^Hfer^rorY srsfttsTTj;- 29, 
xxxwx ( — learnt from a group of conversing people), Ch. Up. 1, 8, 7 
^fTT^rT^TTorwi (well, let me know this from the Reve- 
rend) 8 ). 

5. to ash , to wish from, Kathas. 25, 137 sFTFift mfad WTrT 
(who has asked the king for some water?), Kam. 1, 41 grgfe re?T3?trT - 
^ti^T scjrrt ^mk aw (by its •eagerness for music the deer seeks 



1) See vartt. 1 and 2 on P. 2, 3,28 in Pat. I, p. 455. 

2) The commentaries explain* the rule of Pan. 1, 4, 29, so as to make 
an artificial distinction between the constructions with gen. and with 
abL, not thought of by Panini himself. 
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death from the hunter), Mhbh. 1, 159, 17 zrraxrRT: q^ T ^' i crfp j i d^f^ 

5ofofrT» 

6. the so called partitive ablative, see 116 R. 1. 

NB. In the cases 3 — 6 the genitive is the concurrent 
idiom, with those of asking also the accus. (46). 
96. The ablative also attends words of separation and disjoin- 
tweof ing to denote from whence there is a withdrawal, 
as Kathas. 72, 13 I f^t%rP (separated from you). 
As we have shown above (62), the instrumental is here 
the concurrent idiom. 

The following examples may illustrate the various 
applications of this employment. 

a.) to draw of, to sever; to disagree with. Pane. 50 tf^tere? 
rot rdWNUifl , Mudr. IV p 136 T^iNi<^?t>i: (being disinclined 
to 0.) — b.) to release of. .Pane. 45 frt sraHife'^-eu, Mahav. I, p. 9 
wmq d^H<"iM> Ih^-c^h (she has now been released from that sin), — 
c.) to deprive of. R< 2, 8, 25 mnoic^fi&j^oi <nfr ulS i mfi §&WT5i 
^Isis r v i l^ (he will be whdlly spoliated [lit. disinherited], your son, 
of enjoyments, yea, of all connection with the royal family), M. 
5, 161 srr.... mEm^cm* Pane. II, 117 ^i i f^uuH (he forfeits 

heaven), cp. 95 , 2.» — d.) those of desisting from , stopping, cea- 
sing. Kumar. 3, 58 (he desisted from his exertions), 
Dac.. 132 ferpr BFPTOrt ^Uq^WlHT , Kumar. 5, 73 fewT^TT^T^H^T- 
PTFtR : (turn away your mind; from this bad design). 

Bern, 1. Note sreKrfi (to cheat of) ') with abL Kathas. 42, 75 

****** 61 fe^ 1 ( slie > my fellow -° OI180rt > has b T trickery 
taken away my obtaining a son), Pane. Ill, 117 oifciEiH diffu r fHT- 
sTOr^ (to cheat a brahman of his he-goat). 

Rem. 2. With ihnIh and the like, the thing neglected is put in 
the ablat. (vartt. on P. 1, 4, 24). Taitt. Up. 1, 11, 2 ssrT mim^u 
jrar : , Pat. I, p. 326 fe HfrtHNft , ^f^tH (he neglects his duty). 



1) Literally »to cause to tumble out of, 1 * for 5^5^ (cp. Sl5ff7) is akin 
to lat. vdcillare, germ, wanken^ dutch waggelen. 
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07. Likewise the ablative joins verbs or verbal nouns 
of keeping of, and kindred notions. Of the kind are: 

$£Zf 1- those of restraining, preventing, excluding from, as 

(he keeps the cows from the beans) ; 
2. those of protecting , guarding , securing from , as p, 2 5* *• 
^p?ft ^WT (he protects from thieves); 3. those of 

king being afraid of and suspecting , especially >ft and $f&£t , t i. 
•/ ^T^TT TSPTH. Examples: 1. - Kam. 16, 15 yteTT^TT - 
35TOTR[ oTrfpTJ j Mahav. I, p. 10 iTTrTT^ ClfSRlWTR: SOT- 

2j^T?^ (as his mother's father prevented him from taking her [viz* 
Sita] by violence). 2. — Pane. 298 mm H^l<^u1W :, 
Mhbh. 1, 82, 21 fraronft xrr jw, Malav. V, p. 135 ^ft^prf^r ; 
(eager for defending her from the wicked [aggressor]). 3. — Pane. 
179 msycFT^ fsrirfir (you are afraid of the huntsm&n), Mudr. HI, p. 
102 ^u^Wid ; Mfaokf l jrmmt ct^i^uww ([a king's servant] 
must not stand in* awe of his master only, but of the king's minister, 
of the king's favourite and of others), M. 2, 162 MMM l j^ gn^snifi 
PWn^Q^H Qmf^cj (a brahman should .always shun marks of honour, 
as if they were poison), Mhbh. 1, 140, 61 srsrfj&^r. sr^cT grfg^upsg 
^ofsr: (he should mistrust those, whp are worth mistrusting and 
those, who are not so), Ka$. on 1, 4, 28 ^gmjiej i ^Hv m (he con- 
ceals himself from his teacher). 

NB. The verbs, mentioned sub 3., admit also of the genitive, Bee 
126 c). 

Rem. Note $tjjg^ (to shrink from, to shun, to despise) with abl. 
according to a vartt. on P. 1, 4, 24. Instances are met with in the ar- 
chaic literature. In modern Sanskrit it seems to be exclusively con- 
strued with accos. — The verb fitsfaPr (to be disgusted with) is 
construed with abl. or instr., sometimes even with acc. and gen. 



98 II. The point from whence a distance is counted (termi- 
nus a quo), is expressed by the ablative. Pat. I, p. 455 
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tive,the (from Gavidhuma 

nns a to S&nk&<}ya four yojanai). Hence the ablative joins a.) such 
qu prepp. as ?TT, S^TfrT, etc., b.) the names of the cardinal 
points and those in °?R|\ as BF§T c.) , all words mea- 
ning far, as $ and the like. 

Examples: — of a.) see in chapter IX. 

b. ) Dac. 156 fT^^PTTrorsit f^-f5r (east from the (forth), Pat. I, P. 2, 3, 
p. 475 see Kem. 1. on this paragraph. 

c. ) Mrcch. VII, p. 234 q nprg^T^F rfr *fer, Mhbh. 1, 152, 

1 ^rf&jj oFrra^TTfT, ibid. 1, 151/44 Hifn^m cPTCWrT, Apast. 1, 

31, 2 gT^oPam^g^^ crank (he shall void excrements far from 
his house). 

Rem. 1. With derived adverbs of the species ^fciUH :, iri^H : 1 ) 
the genitive should be employed, not the ablative [P. 2, 3, 30], 
with those in the accusative^ [ibid. 31]. Hence it is said for 
ex. R, 3, 4, 27 ggraqqrrerasnTOrai (he dug a hole by his side), Pat. 
I, p. 475 ^r: t pjrfefff : ^un^uifru^j^MfthdHi^ ^ftnrnr f^c^ru^ui mr- 
fiaHM (what is Aryavarta? The country east of Adarca, west of 
Kalakavana, south of the Himavat and north of Pariyatra), Qak. I 
2^TOT=T e^rfd i flfrmfrnQ ^5T — But the genitive with those in 

is also allowed [see Kac. on P. 2, 3, 31], as R. 3, 13, 21 j^rmw 
(north of this place). 

Rem. 2. Panini [2, 3, 34] allows optional construing with abL or 
gen. all words , meaning far and near, jjtoTtT^ or ijmm i Prith 
jjtqiH^ or jjm^j . As far as I have observed, an ablative with those of 



1) P. ty^iMMYJUr^-l. — Kac. gives as instances also U^HIFT^ TTfp 
itil^^ l H^ That on the other hand the abl. is available, even it" the ad- 
verb itself have the ending of that case, is exemplified by this cloka 
quoted by Pat. 1 , 457. 
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nearness — except compounds of — will be scarcely met with 
in literature. 

9ft. When denoting time, the ablative carries the mean- 
ing of from, since, after. Commonly it is attended by pre- 
positions, as 5TT, ORffFT, 3^*7, *MtU *jf, but there 
are instances enough of the single ablative. So- jgrrfa, 

(after a while) = rrg^T, tHtr. Likewise f%p<T, frfgpFj, 
^ifieh i wirf ; ate. and cp. 128- — Kac. on 2, 3, 54 quotes the verse 
jjfn sila-fWH*<0 ^^ r m^fi (even after hundred years a man may 
enjoy happiness); Mhbh. 1, 170, 3 £ rd)K$~i ^ NiJ)vq\ , M. 8, 108 
mi |wr ugi^i^d i chJ gr mf%,Trr: i ffrn (if a witness, who has borne 
evidence, fall ill after a week). 

Rem. 1. This kind of abl. is meant by P. 2, 3, 7, when he 
enjoins the use of a fifth or seventh case to denote an interval 
of time or space j f.- ex. *rerr ST^r m^l&i ^tan (D. has 

eaten now and will not eat but after two days), ^yj> s qflrcmr : 
fewfe. Cp. 144. 

Rem. 2. Apast. 1, 9, 6 and 1, 15, 19 are instances of the single 
ablative = srr + abl., when signifying »till." 

100, HI. The ablative serves to express from what origin 
titc^f there is a rising or issuing. Id the first place it joins 
ghllnd [words of being born, proceeding etc.; 
ih mtr ft denotes the former state or shape , out of which 

8tate some other state or shape proceeds or is produced ; 

3 l >* it signifies the model or pattern , something is imi- 
tated, borrowed, measured from. 

P 1 4 

Examples: of 1. — Ch. Up. 1, 9, 1 sorfftjr ^ srr ^rr&^ jHM i ^i^ i ^d 30 ; 3l! 
MyjtM (aH these things proceed from ether alone), M. 1, 8 snf^T- 
ytonf^^rJ(5fe lT: cmi: (desiring to create the manifold beings out 
of his body) , Kathas. 25, 43 cTfrTT^rTra sre^ ^tHg^VTu : (big waves 
rose from the ocean, as it was swept by the wind); Mhbh. 1, 115, 5 
crnrsr: onrar h^-u foiHwr: ^nrr: to — here the name Pdndu is 
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put in the genii, for the five sons* did belong to him, but 
the deities, who had procreated them, are put in the abla- 
tive. 

So often with verbs of being born the name of the father is 
put in the abl., that of the mother in the locative, B. 2, 107, 2 
STTrT: gsft ^ui^c&Atfll^ M « 10 j 64 gyjul STT^UllisNH:. Yet, the father 
may also be a gen. commodi (132) or an instrumental. 

Note such phrases as (Pat. I, 455) cFrft uetptj mihRhm^ i h^ and 
(Kathas. 25, 55) ai^m : Ulfa^di^ ST Km^gps^ fl am the brah- 
man Qaktideva from the town of Vardhamana). 

2. — Mhbh. I, (Paushyap.) ^ ^l^^^l^^cicjlH I ^I^A UnUtKH, 
Dac,. 141 d^RdlfQ ^ -l|*lf£d ^SHT rTT^TT^ bijyHNvq |iTrRv?|^^l^: (and 
my father, who had come from such a distress to as great a hap. 
piness, as if he had risen from hell to heaven), Ratn. I, p. 16 ^per- 
sn^rMdUH^mtdH ^ (v. a. we have festival after festival). — So to 
heal or recover from illness: Pane, V, 91 srefrs m^mH : ffirST: (all three 
of them were healed from their infirmity). 

3- — Mrcch. IV, p. 135 *i rfor mumf& ftfm 

(this ornament has been made, .as if it were, according to the mea- 
sure of your body), Malav. IV p. 91 1§r*Tcpr: (attendance 
according to her, rank). Op. e?. 
!01 In short , the ablative is available in any case , it is 
wanted to express the szde, something has come from, 
whether contained in the foresaid categories or not. 
So R. 2, 26, 31 srr] r5T?n WH+jjfo (she deserves respect from your 
side), Mhbh. 1, 145, 9 rTF^T?q focjrT: crr^T^H^i'/l * TOIH (Dbr. oannot 
bear them having obtained the royalty because of their father), 
Pane, 262 st^; i siFrrar qf^Tsr: i *r i (from the side of 

my kinsmen). 

Bern. The last example is at the same time an instance of 
the abl. which denotes him, by whom one is defeated or over- 
thrown {P. 1,4, 26]; cp. Kathas. 28, 49. 
102. Hence, the came, reason, motive by which, is likewise 
expressed by the ablative namely as far as it is con- 
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am^ ceived as the origin or starting-point, from whence 

cauw- some consequence has resulted *). 

The instrumental , as we have seen formerly (72 ), may 
likewise serve that purpose, and in the case of feminine 
nouns of quality it is even obligatory. For the rest, 
ablative and in tr. of causality are generally inter- 
changeable, and not seldom they are used side by side. 
So Kathas. 29, 25 ^TTFT H^IHIC 5pT ^tTTrT: (it is from 
joy she does not eat, not from illness) , Mrcch.,1, p. 44 
*MsM^M! ^f^MH&cl !T ^TfT (surely, it has 
been done by taking her for somebody else, not by in- 
solence). But, if the efficient cause be some obligation 
or other binding motive by virtue of which some effect 
is produced, the ablative alone is to be used 2 ). Nothing 
impedes concrete nouns to be put in the abl. of cdkse 8 ) 



1) How easily this transition is made, will be plain by this example: 
Malav. V, p. 140 bfyjjf^td STS^t six rHUIfl UJQ(5<yH:» Literally these words 
signify, >the name of mother of a hero" touches you from the part of 
your son," but aB to their meaning they should be rather translated 
thus »now you deserve the name »m. of a h." because of your son." In 
other terms the abl. of origin is at the same time an abh of cause. 

2) Pacini's rule, which contains this statement, is too narrowly inter- 
preted by the commentaries. His words afrdjui "TO^t [P. 2, 3, 24] are 
explained thus: the abl. [alone] is to be used, if the cause be a debt, 
provided it be not at the same time the agent ; examples of which are 
adduced as glrTT^STg: (he is confined for a debt of 100), whereas one must say 

srfefrT:' But why should we restrict tnq to its special sense of a 
»debt of money" and not take the more general meaning of » obligation* 
and »duty"? If it could be proved that 5RTJT implies also the notion of ne- 
cessity, ivAyntf, the rule would be quite correct, for in the case of direct 
and unavoidable consequence of an efficient cause the ablative alone is to 
be used, even of feminine words. 

3) Speaking plain, neither the ablat. of bhavavacanani nor that of 
concrete nouns is allowed by Panini's rules. The sutras 2, 3, 23 -25 name 
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but often they are expressed by periphrase, especially 
by means of %rffr (l02). 

Examples. — Kathas. 27, 76 f^arr. MH^cj uiiMMUjuJlF^ (by conse- 
quence of a curse celestial beings are borne among men) , Pane. 202 
SFrfq^: unku^dU l l^dld qloi{ri^ :> Pane. 49 ^OTxm^zr: (he is to be put 
to death for having insulted a woman), Hit. 96 umf^m^ (from 
fear he spoke thus), Ven. II, p. 39 ^....gtrft >s fiWlgt nr^(he is glad 
on account of Abh.'a death), Mrcch. I, p. 45 ifvmfi w$m \ (I will 
stand up, on condition — ), Kathas. 30, 112 HWmH zt%T xT i ^^i m- 
PmfefeH : i grPTEmrqra ^ ^f^wfuwiw rT*T (as the thief was not 
found, the king sent forthwith for H. on account of the repu- 
tation of his knowledge), Pane. I, 180 ^MMufcHuafH fffRr: stjt- 
pgrit odM^i^ fgqfc;r aj*H l rjfr<H jtRuth (by bad counsel a prince 
comes to ruin, a holy man by wordliness, a* son by spoiling, a 
brahman by not-studying, a family by a bad son), Qak. I, vs. 22 
sra" H-audN l ^Wctt^H I: (to seek after the truth [liter, by seeking — ], 
it is •! , who have been annoyed by the bee). The examples have 
been selected so as to show, that the different shades of the no- 
tion of causality — cause, motive, reason — are promiscuously signi- 
fied by the ablative. 

Many ablatives of causality have assumed the character 
of adverbs, see 104. 
103. IV. Sanskrit, just as Latin , uses the ablative not only 
twlfci- f° r sa ^ e °f signify* 11 ? 'from what side , but also on 
P veof w ^ tat tide. Here the ending °FT : is employed, it seems, 

the 

•side, on 

which, the instrumental as the regular case to denote cause or motive , but with 
these exceptions, 1° that if the cause be a quality (Jjuty the ablative 
may be used too , but for feminines [or rather — as the term 55ft is an 
ambiguous one — only such as have been made by the fern, endings 
°^T], 2° that the cause being an rqa , the abl, mu§t be used , and not the 
in8trum. Now , these rules do not leave any room for neither bhavavacanani 
nor concrete nouns, something very strange , because really both classes of 
words are put in the ablative of cause as often and as well as the guna- 
vacanani. Sec the examples adduced in the context* 
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by preference, at least in the case of indicating space 

and direction. So it is said <J^uih : (at the right), 5TTOT: (at 
the left), q r v^H ': ( at side), tj^fT- (at the back) etc. — In figu- y ^ tt 
rative sense this abl. is likewise used, as Ch. Up. 4, 17,4 
f^RT.... vf^ Ji^: — *rf£ STTOcT: (if [the yajna] would be vicious ' 
on account of an rc, a yajus, a sama), Apast. 1, 1, 15 *r fir. 
qirrefl gRZrf^ (v. a. for he is his spiritual father), Malav. I, p. 25 
qOTETT WTciHt j]UlcONH : MlT-^yjCr ( Your Reverence is even- 
handed; be you, then, the umpire to judge us with respect to 
our qualities and our shortcomings). 

In its metaphorical application this ablativus partis 
not rarely touches upon the abl causae , treated in 102. 
So f. i. with the points of comparison , as R. 2, 34, 9 m^rt&TrHT- 
i i fmn : (in depth like the ocean = »by its depth" or »as to its depth"). 

104. Ablatives of the cause and of the side often have the 
the characterof ad verbs (77); especially when ending in 

So ^oWTornr or °ojrr. (by disposition), ^srmrT: (in due order), ^fo m 
oFfrfcTrT: (in inverse order), ^JtuH : (through one's own exertion), 
5T%fT: (with all one's power), mq-TfT (out of respect), s^JFITrT (with- 
out motive ; on a sudden), and so on. P. 2, 3, 33 gives a special 
rule for the ablatives ^r^TrT, ^Ttor, frfnumH , with being in- 
terchangeable with the instr. ffiejpn etc.; both sets have the cha- 
racter of adverbs, as or s&^rrgfff: (he was released easily). 

Rem. Note in comparisons = »by far." Pane. II, 170 

jrp^pr (by far better), 

105. Ablative of comparison. — The ablative expressive 
the* of °f tih e notion on what side, with respect to — is frequently 
C ri2T applied in comparisons to signify the thing compared 

with, provided there be superiority or inferiority or 
discrepancy 

It joins 1 st comparatives; then the abl. = our „than. M 

1) For in the case of identity, likeness, equivalence the instrum. or 
gen. is required (62) and the dat. also in the case of counterpoise (85). 
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Pane. 56 HltHHft ^Tfnfr t?ft% 'TfTfprfRr (there is no 
happier man in the world than you and I), cp. Lat. nemo te 
felicior; 

2'y positives of any adjective. Dac. 141 ^*iqrT) 
deleft sffa HI^^HHIrHHH«rlli|UIH (he considered, 
himself fortunate , even in comparison with Lord Indra) ; 

3 l y words , expressing superiority or inferiority , such as 
ar^T (lit. „the better thing," ^ better than), 5Tf^T 
(exceeding), ^ (superior), ^T^f^TrT (to excel), ^f^' 
sffa^" (to be inferior), sim. Mudr. I, p. 53 ^MRl^ft 
(my mind is outweighing hundreds of 

armies) ; 

4 ] y all words, meaning other or different \ as 

^FT^, STCT^, Pane. 208 ^I^UMI^|(1 ^TFTt 

(there is some other contrivance , besides the well- 
known six expedients). 

Here are some more examples. Of 1. — Rgv. 8, 24, 20 srat 
ffiTTgl^hft qynn" (utterance by voice being sweeter, than ghee and 
honey); Oh. Up. 3, 14, 3 ^nsr *T ^ir^M^ l ufai^ i ^f raTST srf- 

^l^ l s^ l ulf^oTl sirnn^wft «ftcfcwr. (he is the Self within my heart, 
smaller than a corn of rice , smaller than a corn of barley., smaller 
than a mustard seed, smaller than a canary seed or the kernel 
of a canary seed. He is the self etc., greater than the earth, greater 
than the sky, greater than heaven, greater than these worlds); 
Apast. 1, 13, 19 ^ *gr: ^Jw^ i ^i^^cj^ (by this 

way I have got more learning, than formerly). 

of 2. — Pane. 285 irraf drefarrgft aspn Hcrffr (t. a. one's wife is 
beloved more than anybody else); Hit 16 mt Hl^Ti^ ^UUoiK (com- 
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pared with him nobody is happy here); Utt. II, p. 29 srep^fq *s£V- 

of 3. — R. 2, sarga 95* 53, {Jfrl^A ^a^rtf &f§RT ^UU^hJ * 0 
live, deprived of one member by your weapon, is better than death), 
Pane. 142 foTFTtsfw: <q^f ggrT, Mhbh. 1, 89, 2 g^r ^stst: (your 
superior by age), R. 2, 8, 18 qfakwjiH) *f?tf^ff ^ *ro ui^jjiH srj- (be 
listens much to me, and more than to the Kausaly&), Kath&s. 
53, 10 ^ 1 ^4 ^ ^Mild w fersrrftr^ (indeed , he did not know 

how to give less than a laxa to an indigent) , M. 2, 95 mquNcM - 
jehHHl nffonfl fafSimd (giving np desires exceeds obtaining 
them). Compare this instance from the archaic literature: Ait. Br. 
7, 17, 4 ncri srlftT sirnftr roHc^uiW «m (you have chosen three hun- 
dred of cows instead of me). 

of 4. — Rgv. 10, 18, 1 cpstt] ^rrfr ^oWMIc^ (the other path, 
which is not the path of the gods), Oh. Up. 1, 10, 2 ^rfft [= ^ + ^rft] 
<s^T Q<l^ (nor are there others but these), Pane. II, 12 kUQUU 
fen^af t ?T **5>T, Prabodh. Ill, p. 61 fi^m^4)fci( l r^ (the crea- 

tures so different among themselves, yet not different from God). 

Observations on J;he abl. of comparison. 

Rem. 1. Our »than" with the comparative is to be rendered 
in Sanskrit by the ablative. Such restrictions, as for instance limit 
the faculty of using the abl. of comparison in Latin, do not 
exist in Sanskrit. It is impossible to say in Latin dot tibi plus 
me = »he gives to you more than to me," but it must be said 
plus quam tnihi* In Sanskrit nothing impedes such sentences as 
rjwir S3TfH *r?r srfvs^ So MAlat. X, p. 164 ^ jqnrprfir wfcjeWM 
ffireHcnfi (hence, you must bear more affection towards me, than 
towards your own mother). 

Rem. 2. Note the abl. with such words as: double*, treble etc. 
sim. M. 8 , 289 gWTFWTprft stjt; (a fine of five times the value). 

Rem. 3. If it is to be said no othey than, nobody but, any 
phrase with the meaning »but for" may be used instead of the 
abl. Pane. 176 fori* gan^Tt ^ mmfd (no other but you will Imow 
it), ibid. 160 ccte^rfl iHmfi * n 15m fa- — Then, the ablative 
may also be used even without 3rt, as Kum&ras. 6, 44 
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CKgqTgfe fTrT » where there is found no [other] death but the god with 
the flowery arrows [no other Mara but Mara =* Kama]." 

In Patanjali I hare met with somo instances of a rather pleonastic 
idiom, the neuter $pr^ with abl. z= »but for" put before the ablat., 
though the adj. ?Rr precedes, f. i. Pat. 1, 279 gft sxft fifrfter: ST^nfr 
viGhm^ ^tt 3wfe (what else ought to accompany it, if not 
this preposition), cp. p. 445, line 2; p. 447, line 4; p. 323, line 6. 
This adverbial use of sra^ (cp. Greek «AA«, and such phrases 
as oviiv &Kko. . . . «AA* %) is confirmed by its being named among 
the nipatas in the gana ^if^ (KaQ. I, p. 17, line 10). 

Rem. 4. Qak. VII uucjh: ^rfvlhiii(diul&il<yydjM?hfM5iirm4 vwfiti (I 
do not hold myself for deserving the extraordinary honour be- 
stowed upon me by Indra) is an instance of this abl. with the 
negative 5M q ^a* (not fit); the abl. would be impossible here, but 
for the negation. 

107. In the archaic and epic dialect an instrumental of comparison 
mental 80m etimes instead of the ablative. — So R. 2, 26, 33 cmfh 
ofcom - %rrff H*T instead of crmmr:, ibid. 2„48, 36 HWWlw Kt sft- 

son. suHr^fae was to these women even more than their own sons), comm. 
g& i rjffhrmf, ib. 1, 54, 15 * conn sr?Tor?rp i fsra^rftsr: 

Geni- Rem. Such passages as R. 6, £4, 28 to^t sczifiisft rm> grmsri 

tive of 

compa- jfer oriTTMUl : (and in archery L. even exceeds king K.), Pane. 28 [and 
ri9on - R. 1, 47, 22] jTTfeT *RTcrft *FT, Pane. IV, 7 chlP^dN^l (any woman 
else but I) show that even a genitive of comparison haB been used. 



108. In the foregoing the ending FP has been considered 
aWati- a s if it possessed the full worth of the regular case- 
v ^, in endings Qf the ablative, Tet a full and complete iden- 
tity between them may alone be stated for the pro- 
nouns. P&nini gives some rules about °FP affixed to J 
nouns, which show that its sphere of employment, though 
mostly coinciding with that of the ablative, is someti- 
mes a different one. 

lly With ^fcjH and ^ it is forbidden to express the b whence" 
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by the forms in °?r:. Therefore ^JifildJHl i gjHl<oif>^ (rt-» not m'rfcft P ^ 

2*y Excelling or being weak »n, blaming <m account of, wicked- ^ ^ 
ness tw7A respect to is to be denoted by the instrumental, or by 46; 47.' 
°rp.) not by the ablative proper. — For this reason, in the verse 
quoted by Pat. I, p. 2 srs2[: ^srr?rt &rmt an (a word, wrong 
on account of its accent or of its sound), jgjrft and cPTTrT: are in- 
terchangeable with W^m and stoft, not with ih^ and oTOTTTT^ 
Likewise, in Ch. Up. 4, 17, 4 — quoted page 77 of this book — 
aw:ieTOT: are synonymous with the instrum,, and the abL 
BsTcni HT*J: would not be allowed. 

Rem. It should however be remembered, that this rule does 
not apply neither to the points of comparison — f. i. nrnftfTrennfoir ; — 
nor to the ablative of comparison. 

3 ] y If the ablative is to express the t>whence" — except in the 4 » 
case recorded sub 1 — pt; is equivalent with the regular case- 
endings. The same applies to the abl., depending on the prepos. gfo. 44 

Rem. Panini does not give any rule about using the abl. in 
rf; with such adverbs and pronouns as sr&, fgjTrr, tfu* Now, abla- 
tives of that kind are certainly not expressing the apdddna f as 
they are taught in the third ohapter of the 2 d adhyaya, not in 
the fourth of the 1 st . Accordingly it would not be allowed using 
°rT: with them. Yet practice is not wholly consistent therewith , 

4 l y In two cases °ct; is interchangeable with a genitive, but not p 5, 4, 
with an abl. a.) when expressing ihe standing on one's side ^ott 48 * 
?Rprfr (or 53^ror)«siioFT> b.) if denoting the disease , against which P. 5, 4, 
one applies some remedy or cure: Uol l Qfo l H : [or °3RTOT:] ^ (give 
something against diarrhoea). 

Chapter VIX. Genitive. *) 
100. The fundamental notion of the genitive or sixth 



1) On the genitive in Sanskrit, especially in the dialect of the Rg- 
vedamantras , there exists a monography of Dr. Siecke de genitivo in lin- 
gua Sanscritica imprimis Vedica urn , Berlin, 1869. 

6 
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G«ne- case is to mark the belonging to , partaking of. In San- 
view skrit, it is employed in so manifold and so different ways 

of the 

gem- as to make it very difficult to give a satisfactory ac- 
count of all of them 1 ). — The absolute genitive 
will be treated in the chapter on participles. 
110. I. With substantives, the genitive serves to qua- 
% c y m ~lify them, as HST TOP (the king's man), <$HMtMI! 

ment . ° r . f 

with £5R37i (the self-choice of Dam.), KW|s|H , T (the ene- 

sub- ^ "\ 

^ my's strength), h^WMW^ (the friend's arrival), 

FPp^T SffatFT (the drying up the ocean), uyttJMfiT^: 

(a part of the sacridce), ^tMiq^l^l! (the opportunity 
of fighting). These examples show 1 st that the genitive, 
at least in prose, commonly precedes the substantive, 
it is depending upon, 2*y that, like in Latin and Greek , 

1) Kac. on P. 1,1, 49 s^oTt ft ^ r ^qf r ^^l^H^^^MMMg,f5^1( I - 
bWblWl:. — Panini seems to have not sharply defined the genitive's sphere 
of employment, at least if we explain his sutra (2, 3, 50) StW with 
the Kac. as meaning *in all other instances [namely if none of the other 
cases, taught 2,3,1—49, be available], one should use the sixth case." 
But then it is strange, P. has not said inversely cnft (cp. his con- 
stant use 1, 4, 7; 1, 4, 108; 2, 2, 23; 3, 3, 151; 7, 2, 90). Now , Patanjali 
gives a somewhat different explication (I, p. 463) dh^i^VjI^&ol^l Sta: 
»the sixth case is required, if the categories object and the rest are not 
to be distinctly expressed" but tacitly implied. I am rather inclined to 
suppose, that either in framing that sutra Panini had in view his de- 
finition of the employment of the nominative, which immediately pre- 
cedes; then sjksf would be said in opposition to the mfcNf^* •••••• *nilr 

of b. 46 (note on 38) and mean » something else, apart from the gender 
and number of the conception, signified by the pratipadika", or yfo 
may mean »accessory" (see Petr. Diet. s. v> 1, b); then the sutra enjoins 
the use of the genitive if the conception, signified by the pralipadika, 
is accessory of some other conception. Bat, which of these acceptations 
should prove the correct one, the intrusion of the term sfrSr in the follow- 
ing sutras (51, etc), as is done by Kac. and others, is to be blamed. 
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the most different logical relations will find their ex* 
pression by it. When dividing the whole of its dominion 
by setting up such categories as the possessive gen., the 
subjective , objective , partitive , that of origin , matter, quan- 
tity etc., it must not be overlooked , that these divisions 
have been made for clearness' sake and do not affect 
the unity of the grammatical duty discharged in all these 
cases by the genitive. For the rest, not rarely the or- 
dinary logical distinctions may fall short of classifying 
Some given genitive, as in the case of ^pwTotfffm:? or Utt. 
II, p. 28 flTTOrrerarei *X*n\ (the way to the hermitage of A.) etc. 

Concurrent constructions are 1 . compounding the gen. 

wi|i the subst., it qualifies (TsT^j: = {T^ J^SH, see 
214 , 2. using instead of the gen. the derived adjective , as 

Srra^T SFFT = STThSfPT or SPRUIT 3R*T etc. Of these 
substitutions the latter is comparatively rare, when 
contrasted with the utmost frequency of the former. 

Rem. The so called appositional or epexegetic genitive is not 
nsed in Sanskrit. It is said cjsqjf ^TJr^T> not as in English »the 
city of Pushp." R. 2, 115, 15 Rr^T froTT iwm uiz*k (Lat. pignus 
soccorum, the pledge [represented by] the slippers). 

111. When pointing out the genitive as the case to put in 
such substantives as are wanted to qualify other sub- 
stantives, it is by no means said that no other con- 
struction may be used for the same purpose Verbal 
nouns often retain the verbal construction. So, if a moving 
to or from some place is to be expressed , nouns must be 
construed just as verbs; it is said g ^oim^ gf* jt*r^ not 

Qjm- Cp. Rem. on 41. 
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Thus we meet with instrumentals as ( gnrfrft MoiT^Srr: »the sepa- 
ration from men as you are," qrenn Stta?: » sorrow on account of 
a girl;" — ablatives as mhhi^^ »fear of falling;" — datives as 
grnq- %yj; »wood for a stake," won did | Mm »the fit time for 
being heir-apparent;" — locatives as fsrcrapg aj: » attachment to the 
world, worldliness;" — prepositions as jrf qfa ^r: ranger towards 
me," mqVrf^ q^qid : » partiality for his sake," grffe*rm *f5^ »a 
contention with a mighty one." 

Rem. Paoini has a special rule about the nouns ^gaq" (lord), p 
Ax4llM^ (owner), ^rRnrfFT (chief), ^im^ (heir), sn% (witness), jrf^ 
(bail) and crcjrT (born) as agreeing with a locative as well as with 
a gen. So itoTT ssruft or rfirj; cp. Kathas. 18, 144 rd+WlA wcmt 
with ibid. 6, 166 ssrpSt fsnsrar- So Mrcch. X, p. 384 trfozrr ^f§r^% 
frgWfHj fr felfTT^ (let he be appointed prior of all the monasteries 
of the land). 

112. The possessive genitive has nothing remarkable. As 
riwg* ™ °^ er languages , it may be the predicate of the 

nitive. sen tence. M. 7, 96 rfr ^sddtn mr rTff (what one conquers, is 
one's own), ibid. 7, 91 the vanquished- warrior surrenders himself 
with these words Ho Fl faj (I am yours) ; Mhbh. I, 154, 3 zf&j roFT 
(» whose are youP" that is »of what family P"); Mudr. Ill, p. 103 
TOFT <aCTBT ^cr^TV <d*J^JM : (duly, forsooth, the Qudra-king Oan- 
dragupta is his = is but an instrument in his [Canakya's] hand), 
K, 2, 42, 7 (Dacar. to Kaik ) q- ^ cdm^rildEd ffdi ft (and 
those, who are your attendance, do not belong to me, nor I to 
them). That it may also denote the party, of which one is an 
adherent, is stated above (108, 4), 

113. The gen. of the material, something is made of, and 

*kat °* ^ e 0T ty* n are n °t very frequent. Examples: Pat. 
ttriae I, 112 ^tj snrer sttesf 5HT (weave a cloth of this thread), Ch. Up. 

^or JT^rantyf^fwlH (he said to him: my dear, that subtile es- 
sence, which you do not perceive there, of that subtile essence 
this so great nyagrodha-troe exists); -r- Mhbh. 1, 100, 47 g&jt STSTFTPT 
(a fisherman's daughter). 
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Rem. In sutra- works there is also a gen. of the authority, 
according to whom something is stated. So often ^£ftrrzr^ » accor- 
ding to some," P. 3,4, 111 mKh&m-U$d ^according to Q. alone." 
This gen. depends on the word xjh not expressed ^according to the 
opinion of." 

114. The subjective genitive is interchangeable with the p 6 2 ^ 8 
instrumental of the agent (66). According to Pftnini , the 

nitive latter is necessary, if the verbal noun be attended by 
its subject and its object at the same time. In this 
manner two genitives are avoided , as *\m TTftFT 

[not JTT^TJ (the milking of the cows by the cow-herd). 
We may fairly extend this observation , it seems , to all 
such instances, ^ where the subjective genitive would be 
used together with some other sixth case. R. 3, 6, 23 

(dUfrl^N l Wg {lTrt^4oH i fWj^ (in order to put and end to the harm 
caused to you by the raxasas), Mai. VIII, p. 133 ^kmEm) srjft ^ (fyflll ; 1 ); 
Mhbh. 1, 145, 17 337.,.. qrr&rerra HdRfrMHr^JH (if there will occur 
something to do by you for us) [not 6h l UMm i A MdHiq^ an accumu- 
lation of gen. subj. and commodi] ; 

Bern. Some varttikas on this sutra of Panini contest the exact- 
ness of it. With some krts the subjective genitive is said to be 
obligatory, even when being used together with an objective ge- 
nitive , as f%qrfarf fd&Ujfc^M (V.'s desire of making a mat). 
According to some, the gen. of the agent is nowhere forbidden. 

115 The objective genitive is occasionally interchan- 
ge gt- geable with a locative or with prepp as wlrl> S^rfff , etc. 

nitive. Sometimes it may be used in turns too concise to be rendered 
without periphrase. Mrcch, I, p. 44 srjCTT (by supposing, it 

was she). 



1) But Mudr. I, p. 49 mSfcmfH ( i ^Wh^lh^ l d/i ^oItTm for here 
nothing impedes using the genitive of the agent , the other being avoided 
by compounding. 
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116. The partitive genitive denotes either the whole, 
a part of which is spoken of, as *1<M^ (half of 

nitive. ________ 

the town), OWJW^: (a part of the sacrifice), KM. 

I , p. 21 4|H{rlHW (the middle of the sky) or 

it carries the notion of selecting out of a multitude 
as Nir. 1, 12 ^U(«ft^UI Ml^i" „some of — , among the 
grammarians". In the latter case , the genitive is inter- 
changeable with the locative: HH^IUM (or ^FJ^f) 

Examples: of genitive Ait. Br. 1, 5, 25 25^: sstftt^ O^e f° re " 
most of his kin), Kathas. 29, 69 jpr feFTcfm*^ (the foremost among 
the wealthy), Pane, in, 222 * ^Mt ggqi ^(H^Wd^ fg^ — 
of locative Kathas. 24, 47 3ft gsmg ferf%Hj M. 5, 18 sprrf&y 

From the examples given it will be plain, that in 
Sanskrit, as elsewhere, the "partitive cases may not 
only attend substantives, but all kind of nouns and 
pronouns. 

Eem. 1. If there be meant a staking out of," the 
ablative is to be used , cp. 95 , 2°. — R. 1, 2, 15 gftgfig?n%y - 
rjoTfeft: (you have killed one out of the couple of plovers) , cp. Kathas. 
13, 144; 24, 176; Prabodh. Y, p. 102 wpTTT^ Slsft: SftT 
sfrcigTT (one should not leave a remnant of fire , of a debt , of a foe). 1) 

Rem. 2. It is very common , especially in simple prose , 
to periphrase the partitive cases by 0l Wf (=gen. or 

loc.) and °R**TTrT (= abL). See 191. 

Eem. 3. The partitive construction is unfit to be employed, if 



1) This 1b the very ablative, enjoined by P. 2, 3, 42. Kac. is wrong in- 
terpreting the autra otherwise; Patanjali's view (I, p. 459) is correct. 
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the conception of a part selected out of a whole be wanting. 
» All of them" — ft ^ both of us" snoTlff ft 1 )* 
117» Some turns, relating to the partitive construction, are to be 
noticed : 

1. option between two things is variously expressed: 

a.) both are put in the gen. M. 7, 53 ssRPRq w *p*ftar araR 
cff gggy^ r (liter. »of both yice and death, vice is called the worse"). 

ft.) both are put in the abl. Mi'cch. I, p. 18 4jf^Mj|mi&| tqjjj 
*PT f 5 !^ 5T 4J^*J*JL (v. a. I prefer death to poverty). 

c.) both are nominatives. Mhbh. 1 , 161, 6 g^qsrarrcqora rf srr WTT- 
H l f^d^ V spr (v. a. I hold suicide to be preferable to the killing 
a brahman). 

Note the standing prolixity of such jhrases, 

2. Of a partitive gen., depending on* some word not expressed, 
there are some instances. A$v. Grhy. 4, 4, 11 arf|nrer oTT gSgPTT^ 
tlQu i ^ ; (or they must enter [the village] while there is still visible 
ever so a little part of the sun), Ka$, on P. 2, 1, 8 qrrsy^qsr 
feH^UlHWH^mx* (invite of the brahmans according to the number 
of vessels). The partitive gen., that attends verbs (119), may be 
explained in this way. 

3. One, two, three times a day, a week, etc. is expressed 8 » 
by the partitive gen., as M, 3, 281 ijrnsr Q^qi RaiMK ? Par. Grhy. 

1, 3, 31 tJM^df^ w Likewise M. 5, 21 Hc^&h^Ei MjVfrxft fesftw : 
(a pious twice-born man should perform at least one » strong penance" 
a year). 

4. A partitive gen., depending on the neuter of an adjective, 
is rare, even in the old language. Ait. Br. 2, 15, 8 sr^fflr Jtzni* 
In the Rgvedasanhita there are even such gen. as tnTTffi i 
which remind of Lat. id temporis and the like; cp. Sieoke p. 65. 

118. II. Several verbs are construed with a 
G tive genitive. 

with 1. A possessive genitive is put to some verbs of owning and 
verbs. 

1) Yet Mhbh. 1, 37,8 I have found ^ rr: = »all of us," just as in 
English. 
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ruling , viz. qu, [P. 2, 3, 52] , the yedic psj. Comp Greek 
*p%siv rtvoc. — So Kgv. 1, 25, 20 ?ar fcssrcq irfvf floral nrsr jizfo ; 
£Jat. Br. 5, 1, 5, 4 M^gHiflfe- — M. 5, 2 sft zjrj: jrucrfrT 
^^n^&<!^ (how is it, that Death has power over such as have 
mastered the veda and the sciences?), Malat. II, p. 38 guorfn am: 
gOTffari srcftm |ar sr, cp. ibid. IV, p. 70, 1. 2, Malav. V, p. 143. - 
This construction is rare in classic Sanskrit; ^gr with a gen. seems 
to be wholly obsolete. 

119. 2. A partitive genitive is frequently employed in the elder 

literature , and had not yet entirely disappeared in the days of Panini. 

But in classic Sanskrit such phrases as ?njrTW Zgrfft (be gives of 

the ambrosia), qpfoft Tf^m (be desires of the butter) are out of use. 

» 

In mantra, brahmana and upanishad it is often attending verbs of 
giving, begging, eating, drinking and the like 1 )* &gv« 10> 85, 3 ^cf 
if d^wiuft f§rpr HWiUHifri ^pept (of the soma, the brahmans know, 
nobody eats), ibid. 9, 70, 2 *r fftwrrcifr nvgm m^ni (he, begging 
[a share] of the delightful ambrosia), Ch. Up. 1, 10, 3 ^nsit^^f^ 
(give me of these), TBr. 2, 2, 9, 3 k\^ha ^ fosffcr (they do not 
drink of the oeean), Ait. Br. 1, 22, 6 srannt ^ I" %fm\ Rdtffed W1- 
c^Pcl (of three oblations they do not cut off for the Svishtakrt). 

Bern. To this belong the rules of P. 2, 3, 61 and 63, which 
enjoin the genitive of the oblation a.) }n certain formulae, uttered 
at the moment of offering it to the deity, b.) with u^. So f. i. 
Qat. Br. 3, 8, 2, 26 a(MsiW ?Tt Sfm^" fe eiK — 86 NB.] 

q^kfr ^SjJ^ (announce to Agni and Soma [their shares] of the 
epiploon and the fat of the he-goat), Egv. 3, 53, 2 gffrra ?5rr qfiif 
(I have worshipped thee [with your share] of soma), Ait. Br. 2, 9, 5. 

120. 3. The genitive serves to denote the objects of some p 
verbs: a ) FT (to remember), b.) (to have mercy), c.) 

?F^T (to imitate), d.) some verbs of longing for. With 
all of them , however , the accusative is also available. 

Examples: a.) Mudr. II, p. 71 ^ & ^TOH: 

qr^(ah, king Nanda, Kaxasa is well aware of your marks of kindness), 



t) See Sieckb p. 33—37. 
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Dac.. 60 ftcit ^FTOTT:. Compare with those genitives these 
accus. Malar. Ill, p. 63 ^fq (should she perhaps 

remember our suitP), Qak. Y mffeiCt roit * sftfifrrUft SFT. The 
verb fgf^j (to forget) is construed with acc. l ) 

b. ) Dac.. 97 ^"gWTOol ffi ' H l *^ (may these dear men show 
mercy towards you). It is often construed with acc. 

c. ) The person whose deeds etc. are imitated is generally put 
in the genitive. Mrcch. VI, p. 222 i T)^H<frf|c4 l [il sttj: sreir ufamtH) 
M&lav. V, p. 141 t& sfswt <U^MHH^>H^ (v. a. the apple falls not 
far from the *tree). 

Bern. 1, Oomp. tMoi<ci (to speak after), which is construed si- 
milarly by Ka$. on P. 1, 3, 49, and tM(^fa (to take after). Pat. I, 393 

foUd^-l^ ^ e ta ^ es a ^ er ^is &ther). 0 

Kem. 2. According to P. 2, 3, 53 compared to 6, 1, 139 3 335^ 
(to take care of) may admit of a genitive. 

d. ) Here the acc. is the regular construction , and the gen. but 
scarcely met with, as M. 2, 162 wgwm ^ i ^Q-^MM^ ssrt (he 
must always long for being insulted as if it were ambrosia), Mhbh. 
3, 12630 rrror: ^J^mMi^ Malat. T, p. 72 Hdi^rfrUA ft M^Ph . 
SiTOTi (do you long for lladayantika ?) ; E. 3, 47, 30 gen. with gT^rifr . 

121. 4. In the archaic dialect many more verbs may be construed 
with the gen. of their object. Panini prescribes its being lised 
with a) all verbs of remembering 8 ); I) 7^ when = »to desire , 55 ] 
to hope," cp. 120,^; c) five verbs of injuring viz. sHH<d(h , :rr£> 
fqn^T j Sfrer/ fro, <$) the verl>s of illness — fever excepted — as p 5 
tH|^J ^srfflr- As he does not add that the gen. with them is restricted 
to the holy texts , it is likely, that it was used so in his days , but that 
it has antiquated afterwards. Sjecke p. 50—52 of his treatise on the 
vedic genitive has given some examples of its being used in the 

1) Yet Bhatt. 17 , 10 it complies with a gen., see Petr. Diet. s. 0. p. 1386. 
So in a prakrt passage of the Uttararamacaritra p. 19 fol^|(^3J 
*^l{lfl<H(^ pw^OT »Rama has made us forget king Dacaratha " 

2) PaniDi (2, 3, 52) speaks of mftrpf , that is »all, which mean to think 
of." In classic Sanskrit I greatly doubt instances will be found of any 
other verb but 
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Rigvedasanhita with such verbs as mitt, srfyrrr, f%H, JT^etc. With 
f§rc£ (to know; to be aware of, to experience) it often occurs in 
the brahmana-works. Ait. Br. 2, 39, 11 qruft sr dlHd^l : ST f| sTTrTRt ara> 
As to the foresaid verbs of injuring, in the Ramayana also 
(to touch) is construed with a gen., 2, 75, 31 jtcTT ^rsirj qr&> likewise 
3, 66, 60- 

Rem. According to P. 2, 3, 51 the verb is construed with 
the gen. of the instrument (karana), then m* must not be equi- 
valent with Kac.. gives this example sfwt jn^=^rf"TOT oR^xn^ 
tloirfcl . It is not sufficiently plain, what is here the meaning of ^rr a ). 
122. 5. The wager with verbs of playing or betting, the purchase- 
money with those of buying and selling is to be put in the gen., 
according to P. 2, 3, 57—60, thus exemplified by Kac,. gjrrer ajoi<| (d 
or qin& or <{)ajfd« Instances of this rule applied in literature if 
they occur at all, must be scanty. 3 ) With the compounds of 
the gen. is told to be optional — si^sr or ^ u<0ajfri — , in the 
brahmaoa the simple f^is construed with the acc. of the wager, see 
P. 2, 3, 60 with comm. 



1) Cp. the Greek Tt/y;pfcwv, 6syy&v$tv and aim. For the rest, objective 
genitives with verbs of touching , desiring , remembering are common to the 
whole Indo-germanic family and the most probable explication, which 
may be given of them is to consider them as having had at the ontset 
the character of partitive genitives. Their fate haB been the same in 
Sanskrit as in its sister-tongues. In the ancient literature they are re- 
latively common; bat gradually they decrease by time both in frequency 
and in extent , and modern Sanskrit has but retained a few remnants of 
that old and once widely-spread idiom. 

2) So the Kacika. It proffers also a different explication, according to 
which frr with gen. = *to ween, to fancy," for fqsq iy RTO . Patan- 
jali has not expounded the sutra. For the rest, as it runs thus ^fr 
sf&^epsr 5PT^ut, nothing impedes reading it rather fd^Iw tt^lik* 
Then it is said just the contrary : frr when — fsr^ complies with a gen. 
and in fact , in the ancient dialect fTT was not rarely construed so. 

3) A prakrt passage in Mrcch. II, p. 68 d^lUJolUUU^^g ^*^[= Skr. 
%5qgoTqrai ^St JJH (this player is detained for 10 suvarnas) may 
afford an instance of it. 
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123 6. Verbs of fulness, repletion, satisfaction, as ^ Mlr|> 

rF3[, r^T are often construed with a genitive , but more 
commonly with the instrumental. Cp. Latin vas plenum 
vini vel vino 1 ). Examples of the genit. Sucr. 1, 116, 14 snpTFgzffi 
s ggtm*^ (tli© fac© is bathed with tears), Pane. I, 148 H l tjl^mtH 
qrrenFri ^rTcrrrrai *r^fir:i Hi^H*h : HcfrjHH i ^ (fire gets not satiated of 
wood, nor the ocean of rivers, nor death of mortal beings). 

NB. But the gen, of the person , towards whom kindness is shown 
with r j mfcf , q4l^ffi and other similar words is of a different 
kind (131). Mhbh. 1, 229, 32 FTOT Jfh (be became well-dis- 

posed to this brahman), Pane. 314 rTfc <rloi r ^ (I am satisfied with 
you), E. 1, 33, 13 cTOTCJeY *)• 

Bern. 1. Vedic mantras contain many instances of other similar 
verbs — as ^, i^, sPT-etc. — being construed so. Sjeckb, p. 44 sq. 

Rem. 2. With qmfn ' the loc. is also available. Dag. 174 snrrar 
i^sr&tkUcpirt (he ate it all). 

7. With several verbs the genitive does the duty of 
an ablative. See 126. 

8. With several verbs the genitive does the duty 
of a dative. See 131 , 132. 

124. HI, A genitive with adjectives is frequently 
used. When attending adjectives akin to transitive verbs , 
it is an objective gen., as Kathas. 29, 55 ST^T fo^lRl^ttl 

% f AW (old age, which will destroy this beauty). Among 
them are to be especially noticed: 



with 
adjec- 
tives. 



1) Both gen. and instrum. seem to be old idioms. Yet it will seem, 
that the gen. with words of fulness has got out of use nowadays. R. 2, 89, 17 
wfiftjjif being construed with a gen. — Hl^UlwftiJUlfcrJ ctufiirt [sc. qrrsr:] 
cvnfsftT cJlfsHl*^ — the commentary deems it necessary to explain the idiom : 
HI^IRt: qjrrf ^TTCJif;. Cp. the similar process in Latin (Quintil. 9, 3, 1). 

2) So Eatbas. 27, 206 fjtftef^T 5TP£j the interpunetion in Brockhaus, 
edition is here wrong. 
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1. Those of knowledge , skill, exverience and the con- 
trary fes ?rf>T?r, SRftsT, ^tfa^ and SferT (imm/ to). 

Mudr. I, p. 34 smr ol^ri?riw: $r<?rf?r cHWfloi<->l( I Ull (bravo, my child , 
you are well acquainted with the practice of the world), R. 1, 20, 24 
feiWIUl i qcflia^ ; (not skilled in battles); — R. 2, 51, 3 jf%rft sT*T: 
TOTPTnj^ (people who are accustomed to trouble). 

Examples with others: Mudr. IV, p. 146 sfh] *r&^T H^ST (impa- 
tient of the burden), Kam. 3, 22 ft| fopta] ^Tf^T iHdMrdMl^ (he 
must speak so as to rejoice all beings). 

NB. With the adjectives of knowledge and skill and 
with some others the locative is also used (142). *) 

2. STFTtT (depending on) and (clinging to). Pane. 
231 cTorrcra": H tlfTich l ^ : (that remedy depends on you), ibid. 277 
ilTWm fofe^irwRcl rtfWrcr (give up that, which you have 
taken belonging o him). 

(full) and its compounds. See 123. 
4. Those of likeness and equality. See 61. 

1) The Ka^ka errs interpreting this sutra so as to take ifUJrh and 
g>UM , as if they meant but these two words , though it is evident , that two 
categories of words are meant by P&nini, that of » occupation" Ornrsy) and 
that of »akiU" (SRW). The rule given 1, 1, 68 — itf Ul^WUt^^l 
— is commonly interpreted in too narrow a sense. It does not purport that 
any word occurring in Pawna's text, but for a sanjnd, does signify but the word 
itself, not its synonyms — if this were so , we should have to enregister its 
violation every moment — but simply this: with the exception of such 
algebraical signs , as = ^ST , ^ « yzr , sr = the suffixes of the grades of 
comparison, sim., the sounds and words of which the vyakarana-sutra is 
made up, are to be understood such as they are uttered. But it is left 
to the common sense of the reader to infer in each separate case , whether 
the word contained in the grammatical rule is meant as to its outer 
shape or as to its meaning, whether it is to denote but one or a whole 
class of words of the same purport, as ?TT^> and cfiSl^r evidently do here. 

For the rest, the vernacular grammarians themselves are obliged to 
admit of exceptions on their own interpretation of P. 1, 1, 68. See but 
the vartt. on that sfttra. 
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Rem. Note fen l a with gen., when subst. = »the match, the 
counterpart" Pat. I, 445 ?rer ritf^ffiFTTer : other ox is Wanted like 
this), Kathas. 25, 178 a^dHUimm f^fffe ft will fetch yon 

myself the match of this foot-ornament). 

5. A great number of adjectives admit of the dative- 
like genitive, see 129. 

ABLATIVE-LIKE GENITIVE. 

125, IV. Sometimes the genitive is available in such cases 
as do properly belong to the category of the ablative, if 

nUiwT *^ ere be at the same time room for the conception of 
„ belonging to" and that of ^proceeding from." OHhe 
kind we have already mentioned two instances, viz. 1. 
the genitive of origin (113), 2. that of the starting- 
point (98, R. 1 and 2). The latter is not limited to the 

Con. cases, mentioned above, but is sometimes used side 

earring 

with by side with the ablative even with such nouns as 
the J r 

jf ? e' V^nn etc., Vishnup. 2, 3, 1 3^ X$gm (north of the 

ocean). 

126, On this account we may understand how the genitive 
is sometimes used instead of the ablative with a) verbs 
of asking , wishing , taking , receiving etc., b) of hearing, 
learning, c) of being afraid of 

a) . The abl. is here the regular idiom; the gen. not frequent, 
as Rajat. 1, 131 ^TxRfTW* • • cjsTrft fesuhb<{ igRrrar mf%5sTOT utfRg;, 
R. 1, 28, 10 crtNf (w^V* of me), M, 4, 87 gfai i ^ifn ^preft- 
x$i^cjfrH ; ( — accepts of a king, who is avaricious and a trans- 
gressor of his royal duty), Pane. 225 v%*m sJ l ftJUM rihpqq^- 
l^miEi* So already in the archaic dialect. Gaut. 17, 1 u^MMi 
^gfrfg fen?rbri OT^nit wfar uEU^ftuw (a brahman is allowed to 
eat and to accept presents from twice-born men of good behaviour) ; 

b) R. 6, 31, 2 xTq-rmt JVW. sjrerr gpj pqi^(Ravana after having 
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heard from his spies the arrival of Rama), ibid. 3, 3, 4 PW lfef 
(be informed from me). So sometimes with srcggft (cp. 86 c), as 
R. 2, 100, 7 frEhgJfjNM % 

c) R. 2, 29, ina fir f&wrfFT (all are afraid of you), Pane. 
Ill , 195 tpftfeffi f^TU^ (she, who has always an aversion to me). 
R. 3, 46, 29—31 affords an instance of both constructions together : 
^ snsrptprr: HS^c •••• Fruit ?r f^n-TOi* •^r^pTrri d^RoMi sjrar.... 

Rem. Compare PifiSum (disgusted with) with a gen* Pane. 
l£ rea 0 f" gl ^^m Qfafum i ^ @ am disgusted with the flesh of mice), 
it« cm- cp. 97 , R. 

meJt Now and then this abL-like genitive seems to have 
modern been extended beyond its limits by abuse , especially of 

modern writers l ) . 
127. Note the genitive being used in some turns of phrase, 
which might be put as well in the category of the abla- 
tive as in that of the genitive. 

1) But not exclusively. The older literature does not lack of instan- 
ces, as R. 3,51,27 srs^ST chl^MIUM g» HrHHm [instead of HtM l fr I 4Wlft > 
cp. 3, 66, 1 1 . — A very striking example is Bhag. Pur. 8, 6, 21 fl*frjWt^ 
f^qrllMlsl^PyH^iTOr M)HW ^ ^PgiJ^J^rTV ^st^V uarT, here the gen. is 
abusively employed instead of the abl. zreffif^TfTTfT . M. De Saussure , from 
whose valuable treatise de Vemploi du genitif absolu en Sanscrit I borrow 
this example (see his note on p. 10), proves the impossibility of account- 
ing for that gen. in a satisfactory way , when starting from the absolute 
construction. Hereby it is however not said that the presence of the 
participle qfcr has not moved the author of the Bhagavata to employ the 
genitive instead of the ablative. Likewise I scarcely believe Ealhana would 
have used a gen. with 2rr^(Rajat. 1, 131, see 126 a), if the noun were 
not attended by a participle. Similarly with ?j the gen. is preferred, if it be 
wanted to express the hearing somebody say or utter something, as Mhbh. 
1,141,18 sjqj 0i4.nl *T*T- In short, it is likely , that the relative frequency 
of genitives of participles in Sanskrit style , especially if compared to the 
rareness of similar ablatives , has favorized the spreading of the ablative- 
like genitive. 

It may also be noticed , that in most of such cases pronouns are concerned. 
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1° a gen, with verbs of speaking etc. to denote him, about whom 
something is said, as Pane. 82 ^qi<0mflMoj ol^fd (80 he speaks 
of me , who am however guiltless '). 

2° with gf nTorcrfi and the like = »to expect of, to suppose of." 
Mrcch. IX, p. 297 qspreq yfa 5T H1<3JH (that blockhead is capable 
to everything), Pane. 34 * H l ^u^iuil^dQv> %f%^ miasm (of such 
men one must not suppose such conduct). But the locative is here 
also available. 

3° with (to forbear of) etc. R. 1, 15, 7 srsf rTOT 5T*rm^ > Pat. 
I> P« 40 ^d^h^H l Jtti - ««. jjottpt. — "When without object, the 
gen. with may be considered a dative-like one, as Mhbh. 1, 79, 9 
fSrczTOT%fcJ^h?j 5FrT5q ^JWrTT (a man who wishes his wellbeing 
should not forbear a scholar, who does not behave as such). 

128. The time-denoting genitive is likewise standing on 
2JJ£ the ground of the ablative, for it does always express 
nitive a ft er w ^ a * ^ me something is happening. It is usually 
restricted to some fixed terms , as l^^FT or 1^ 
FTRI = fa^TrT , g^rfel = g^rfrrj etc. Qak. vn ^mn- 

■ Weh(Tf ztt m^fftn (gfi-fliwm chmfarchMm [» after a while"] 5R{ft- 
jT?fai ^ c (dUll^^lrUf<j | (<UMq(l^ -sf^r ? Mhbh. 1, 47, 14 ehGVw i ^W (after 
some days), R. 2, 118, 44 g *M« { ifeicrt ^srf* *T5T WU I H : 

Bern. 1. It is very rare, that a not-time- denoting word is put 
in this gen., as Yen. I , p. 14 ijjt fSluiV^o i — *f*T fe^OTOT^snjwr (since 
my very infancy). 

Rem, 2. A time-denoting word may be attended by the genitive of a 
noun -J- participle. By this is denoted the time »since" some action 
has come to pass. Mrcch. V, p. 172 ^ srrsft J&rar srererefaT- 
UT: ^RTsfr JTfTO (it is indeed a long time, Maitreya is gone to V.), 
Mudr. IY, p. 134 zprft (it is to day just the 

tenth month since father died), Yen. I, p. 25 %m STT TpTCJ omt cfW- 
mi] mi : fifer. arfror * <?T%rTT (Sir, it is some time Mylady stays 



1) See Db Sausstjbe 1.1. p. 54 N. 
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here , but you have not noticed her), Pane. 303 
era, Utt. IV, p. 72; R. 3, 50, 20 

DATIVE-LIKE GENITIVE. 

129. V. The genitive serves also to denote him, who is 
Hkege- concerned by the action or fact , the so-called remote object, 
oifmi- ^ s kind °* genitive, as it stands on the same 
twus ground as the dative, I name dative-like genitive, 

commo- ° 7 

dint in- Partly it may be substituted to the dative, but in a 

corn- 

modi, great number of cases the dative would even be unavai- 
lable, at least in classic Sanskrit, especially, if the 
person concerned is to be expressed in such sentences, 
as where the predicate is nominal {substantive or adjective). 
In such turns as Kathas. 29, 98 {^\^\ flTCffrf crfrT- 

^51 rrfrT* (for virtuous wives the only path to follow 
here and hereafter is their husband), Pane II, 58 

?TM^IMI ^ ^ fa^lf^HR (what is too heavy for 
the vigorous? what danger does exist for the audacious ? i 
what is a foreign country for the learned ? who is unat- 
tainable for the flatterer?) the genitive is the regular 
idiom , and the dative out of use. Likewise the genitive 
— not the dative — is to be employed, with adjec- 
tives of friendship and enmity , fitness and unfitness , good 
and evil etc., as Pane. 331 $PF*T HrHllftM *T3J T^FT 
(a fish-dinner is always welcome to him), ibid. 213 
*T ^) ^Taltp (it does not suit you). 

1) This idiom extends also to adjectives, used as participles. Utt. Ill, 
p. 57 ^arr S£TOT sTTTrit Sl^r: <Tf^Hmp (it is now the twelfth year, 
that the world is destitute of its queen). 
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Examples : Kumar. 3, 10 v& gferal (who are other archers 

to meP), Mrcch. Till p. 246 r^ : ] w^gm UorfPT M dHd off 

UorfH (the God of Love is either mild for an honest man or he 
does not exist for him), Mhbh. 1, 141, 36 aRniHI nfeuilMt gfarei 
(we shall be unknown to the people), Pane. 200 ^ i v?di[^H> ^ 
^ta: ^naffer: (one must not take it ill of a messenger, if he speaks 
plain), Qak. IV MjfdU^Hifci ftarnrrar m^T SrrW tft: (do not oppose 
your husband by anger, even when offended). 
With Among the adjectives, which comply with a gen., note such as 
tires, SppEfr 'TJ^T and nfff^T, for and Q(iw, rfjraygar — and even the 
M-fihT verb (to suit) — and their synonyms. So Nala 1, 19 syfj-- 

e ** BTTfa fTcT four, Pane. Ill, 104 m<*tt'. ufi^lfi q^sit ?T ^ H}^ (one 
should not do to others, what is grievous to one's self), Mrcch. 
I, p. 58 Srcftmftg ^rrcrei (this house is not fit for 'a deposit), 
ibid. X, p. 355 ^ m^t rm trranrf^nTT:, Malav. IY, p. 96 utldRhm srren" 
^$t: trstRfT l (and cold is excellent against this ailment), Mhbh. 1, 15, 4 
mi <yiU«J (the dame to all beings), Malav, IV, p. 88 ^ ^sf f&j^T 
<s**TT5R^ (who is so disinclined to me?), ibid. III,p, 75 gdf^HlcjH T 
eKTffiRPT ^ (so much suffices for persons in love). 

So and 3^%<T, when =r ^becoming to , suiting." R. 2, 30, 41 
Mofaf Hj^f *t*t *x4vj gr^rer ^ t oOci^rRFTj^TFrrr *i«£r rewind i^pjj Qak. 
I il^H^H^dUlu^oiH^u<OM^ v As to and sr^r cp. the foot-note 
on p. 40 of this boot Note also ^jtn etc. with a gen. =r 

^guiltless towards", as R. 2, 49, 7 UsiHl*H ET:> M, 9, 106 [q^uiNJ Ttn: 
(having paid his debts to the pitaras). 

Rem. 1. Panini teaches, that with participles in °rf the genitive P.2,3, 
must be used, and not the instrum. of the agent, if the participle 
is employed as a present one. Such genitives as jj^j (approved 
by the kings), jrm qfsirr: (honored by the kings) fall within the 
limits of this rule. See Mhbh. 1, 141, 36 and ^ak. IV quoted 
above , and cp. Qak. II Q^hI ^dHi^MoP^W (your staying here 
is known to the hermits). 

Rem. 2. On the genit. with krtyas see 66 R, According 
to P. 2, 3, 69 the genitive is forbidden with the krts t&&$ 7 that 
is such as g^ir, ^gtt^ (cp. P. 3, 3, 126 sq.). Kac.. gives as examples 

7 
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fo^O l * 5rFTT TO! ^ e mat * 8 scarce ^y to 1)6 ma ^ e y° u )> i^n : 

^Wt wsirTT. So R. 3, 5, 23 g& ^jqq- g^fer jt^& tfcMh^ In fact, 
however, ^g^-, sw^, g^nr, j^th are often construed with the ge- 
nitive. Dac. 72 foifcng 
Kathas. 24, 65 f$ rmr foddm f| jra^T. 

130. When used with the verb substantive expressed 
D iSl^ or implied , the dative-like genitive is not seldom 
?oW equivalent to our verb to have. Pat. I, 427 one asks 

the other ^fcT >T5FP l^fFT HSFft HFTT! (how 
many children have you? how many wives ?). Cp. the Latin 
phrase est mild filius. Ait. Br. 7, 13, 1 ?mr ^ m sttot swg:, C&k. 
I tffifT ^ 3 *a<f c| ufeaj^ (I have something else to ask you about), 
Pane. 166 sp*T5r JTrTPTT «srf^ ( m © n make money, if they go 
abroad). Likewise in such terms as fife hsim^ t (what have I [to 
meddle, to do] with him?), cp. 88 R. 2. 

131. The dative-like genitive attends even on verbs. Mrcch. 
Hkfgi- X , p. 875 fifRFT MWMMUImHIH (what is to be done 
v ™£ to this wicked man?) and ibid. X , p. 384 T^FTPT H?t: 

(what is to be done for this monk ?) are striking 
examples of the sixth case used so. It is especially verbs 
of doing good or evil (as 3*T^T, Bfl^, , 5TT{PJ)> 

T^5R^ (to trust), ^PT (to forbear) and some others which 
partake of this idiom , its concurrent construction being 
the locative , rarely , if at all , the dative *). 

Examples: R. Gorr. 4, 38, 47 TOrnnm^srfafi JT& (you 



1) As to srapfj 335? j STTSfT, (dUolMN I do not remember having met 
with any instance of their agreeing with a dative; governs a dative 
Bhatt. 4,39. Upon the whole, the dative of profit and damage within 
its narrower limits is very scarce in Sanskrit, cp. 84* 
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must guard your kingdom by doing well to your friends), ibid, 3, 1, 16 
JT*m Slrsgai (offered hospitality to R.), Pane. 289 faft mx HmHrld lfir 
Miq^ (in what have I injured her or youf ), Qak. VII qtqnrari 
vsfsq- H^Ho i d t gFUoPCT (I have sinned against the reverend Kanva), 
Pane. 38 ^ * qfCTf%fefori%f^ (he trusts nobody), Mhbh. 1, 23, 26 
nwfe; q": uursr^T^ (be merciful to us , who beseech thee), Malat, VII , 
p. 126 d u^i m fiHcHtjji Rtf FT bunf* (the wind declares to the young 
men the nearness of young women). 

Rem. In Latin, with such turns as adirno veslem servo or 
serai, civium or civibus dolor audits est, the dative and the ge- 
nitive are both available. Sanskrit invariably uses the 
genitive. Pane. H, 141 zm* f| f^rf^r srraffqr * mtift: f| 
Rf^T stow ufdUlPd JJITT: (it is by exertion, that enterprises 
are successful, not by wishing, deer do not enter the mouth of 
a sleeping lion), ibid. p. 145 R^uu»"b ffi *T*rpraq gurrcr ^fSTT (H. 
made his reverence to M.), ibid. 137 iT^rft jftfar: HdlHl (I have 
got great pleasure). 

132. Finally, the genitive is allowed to attend all verbs, 
toJrf as are commonly construed with the dative of concern, 
^ote Such a genitive may be not without affectation t ) > it is 

object. 



1) So at least is the opinion of Anakdoram Bokooah (§ 212 of hie ^Higher 
Sanskrit Grammar") —and his opinion may be considered to holfj good nowa- 
days in India with Sanskrit-writing people — »the gen. is also occasionally 
used for the Dat. or Indirect Object , especially by pedantic writers" and *it 
will be seen from the above examples that such use besides being pedantic , 
is very ambiguous. 1 ' The ambiguity, however, cannot be very great, for 
as a rule the context will show us how to accept such genitives, and 
in such cases, as where the context would not enable us to understand him 
plainly, a good writer will avoid all ambiguous constructions. That 
the dative-like genitive has been known and employed in India of old 
— though not to the extent, it bas got in the classic dialect — may 
be seen from some of the examples quoted above. As with other concur- 
rent idioms, there is many an instance of both cases used together, as 
R. 2, 34, 6 srf^ fftefn & ^cT: I dl^uU ^ ifqr ^sftr^tia^N schol. 

iMdMS fr -li ^TWTCT S^TT. In the comment/Of K&c. on P. 3, 3, 111 the printed 
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of frequent occurrence in literature l ). So it is found 
with 1. verbs of giving , offering, 2. of telling, speaking, 
3. of carrying, sending, 4. of showing, 5. of enjoining , 6. of 
promising, 7. of pleasing, 8. of being angry, 9. of bowing, 

prostrating one's self , etc. 

Examples: 1. Ch. Up. 2, 22, 5 udNH^lrHR qf^ift G et m e sur- 
render myself to Pr.), Pane. 85 qgr rramrir have g rante< l 
him safety), Qak. I hh^jn^uuP trouta4tal&jfft> Mrcch. II, p. 80 
<Mi'Mioi^ z% ^dUlfHHJd azr^ (give but to this very fellow ten 
other pieces of gold). 

2. Mhbh, 1, 12, 6 fig: (he told his father _), Pane. 292 
aTgrcrre f TTCR ^UlM^kHH^ (relate us of your adventures .in foreign 
countries), Mrcch. I, p. 45 *r£ft dN»HlJ^^^j hk«jm(u, Pane. 
246 rTrfl&: ^"cT nraT <Q{ (isWl f&rTy^ ( tnen tnev went a11 and addressed 
the king of frogs), ibid. 62 ^ d^chuJMNmfi sM^IUM rVZW s^FT 

3. £ak. Ill fr^^fyl^MH ^UHcddFd ^f^iHlUTj l fui (to 
whom are carried — P), ibid. IV cTPKr *nror gf^^lr} : (having sent 
her now to her husband). 

4. Kathas. 29, 18 a^ufaami : ^Qthl : (she showed her the puppets). 

5. Pane. 289 £ft jtct M^ l ^fe 1 ^ (and he prescribed me), £ak. IV 
u OV<W< mnm^ra (show the way to your sister). 



text has SRrjf H<U{m WM, the other reading (rrr^ is mentioned in a 
foot-note. 

1) In the vulgar dialects the dative has got obsolete, and the genitive 
has been substituted to it, the few traces of a dative in Prakrit litera- 
ture being owed to the artificial language of dramatic poetry. See 
Lassen Inst, linguae pracriticae, p. 299, Vabaruci Prdkrtaprakfya 6, 64. 
Kuhn Beitrage zur Pali Grammatik, p. 70 sq. gives an account of the remnants 
of the dative in Pali, which are more considerable, than in the other 
prakrts, and contain both infinitives in °tave and datives in °dya, 
especially atthdya z=z skrt arthdya ; as a rule , the pali dative serves to 
denote the purpose* The same process has been at work in Modern Greek. 
Schinas, Grammaire tldmentaire du grec moderne, Paris, 1829 p. 90: »le ge^ 
nitif sert de regime indirect aux verbes et remplace le datif: $£<rt 
jwpf donne-moi du pain , *eyca rod KptroG t$v kxjQttav je dis aujnge la vlriteV' 
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6. M, 9, 99 sr^rer ofrTrrra- tprpreq $m (she has been promised 
to one and given to another). 

7. Pane. 235 f% ftst fterT ^ (does he please you?). 

8. R. 2, 100, 33 ijrn" ^rcrfsFT (servants are moved with anger 
against their master), Qak. VII H*jHHSft<&) Jjftr: 

9. Yar. Yog. 2, 32 ^rar mimFd *T?qf: (people bow to one), R. 
II, sarga 96* 47 psrereq *T^WT i (the crow prostrated himself 
to the magnanimous Rama). 

Rem. Even ^tst (to believe) is met with gen. Ait, Br, 1, 6, 
11 rr sr^rt -cHkimi srj^yTfFr he does not believe others, however many). 

132*. The dative of the purpose is not interchangeable witli 
the genitive 1 ) 

1) In the prakrts even then. It is singular, that an observer as accu- 
rate, as Panini is, should have overlooked the important function of the 
j dative-like genitive. A rule of his, indeed, mentions the sixth case 
^H^TST sr^W^ (2, 3, 62), but the word gp^^fir added and the examples 
proflered by tradition show that according to the vulgar interpretation 
we have here a very special eojoinment, closely connected to the pre- 
ceding sutra (61), not one of general bearing. Yet I greatly doubt 
t»he exactness of that explication, by which the word ^rpnf is quite 
superfluous, as ^oiHlMU^H needs must be repeated from s. 61, and this 
suffices for the vulgar interpretation. Perhaps we may remove the 
technical difficulty by an other distribution of the words, that make up 
sutra 61—63. When read uno tenore, we get UMJsJoft^lolGl) <6IHIUU4W 
Mdvapif sn^rf fe^Ri inrsx Sff^tJr. It would be convenient both to the in- 
ternal probability and to the simplicity of the interpretation , if they are 
divided in this but slightly different manner: 61. ftwfelcft^fatyl ^olHIMH^I^j 
•62. -dr^r gf srj^i 68. ^p^fa Us&S ^ttt- According to this partition,Panini, 
after having given in 61 a special rule about the gen. being employed 
in some formulae of sacrificing, adds in 62 the general enjoinment that 
in many cases , where the dative is required — mark gjrorSr, which encompass- 
es by far more than M5J<^M — the genitive is likewise available , either by 
preference , or optionally , but not in all. For thus is the meaning of ST|crPT* 
jfefqaftr: cRfas^fa: sjifefs^TGiT jhFri^ad 

(see Boetulingk Pdnini II, p. 82). — As to sutra 63 gp^ftr ZTsf^T 3T^l3Tj» 
it offers no difficulty in itself, but disturbs the methodical arrangement 
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Chapter YIH. Locative *)• 

133* The seventh case or locative^ serves to signify the 
tive of scene of the action. Its power is expressed by English 
whew* prepositions , as m y on, at, among, with, by, near. It 
has not only the duty of pointing out the spot where, 
but also the spot whither. In other terms, someti- 
mes it answers Lat. in with abl , sometimes in with 
aecus. 

A. Locative of the spot where. — Here we must 
make the following distinctions. 

a. ) the locative conveys the notion of being within , in. 
M. 1, 9 rrfFTSTrT SOT $T^T (in this [egg] Brahman himself was born), 
Da$. 156 ii^iujfu (Sl<(HL (sporting in the water of the Ganges), 
ibid. 179 frmfafe^m feuul 

b. ) it denotes a surface, trodden or touched: on, upon, 
over, at. Pane. 307 thRu^H umui i ^ ^js\ (an ass was seen on 
that cemetery), R. 3, 5, 10 an&] rj^ mpTlftorr yjprr^r ^ Jjtffr 
(courtesans, holding fans, waved them over his head), Pane. 331 
& ^ sjrSJT oTffr qr^RTq fa'* Ed (and those fishes are being boiled over 



of the rules which treat of the employment of the genitive (2, 3, 50— 73). 
For this reason I consider it an additional rule, interpolated at an on- 
proper place — we had rather expected it between b 51 and 52 — 
so as to obscurate by its close following the sutra 62, the right 
understanding of the latter. That there are several rules in our Panini, 
which did not belong to the original work, but were at the outset 
varttikas, which afterwards have been taken up in the text, is a 
fact now universally acknowledged. As concerns the s. 63, I remark, 
that many other vaidik gen. partitives with verbs (119) are not mentioned by 
Panini , and that the seeming anomaly of znr^ (cp. 45 B.) must have 
drawn special attention for all that regarded that verb ; in a time as early 
as Patanjali, it was already considered to have something peculiar, see 
his comment on P. 1,4, 82 = Pat. I, p. 831 (in the Kacika his words are 
wrongly indicated as if they were a varttika). 

1) See Delbbuck. AblaHv 9 Locates, Instrumentalis p. 27—49. 
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the fire), Dac.. 140 fqm % fef&areri «JT fOTT^igT (my father laid 
down on the naked earth), ibid. 141 fi^fa Qspffo . 

c. ) it signifies the dominion or territory: in, at, on, 
Latin apud , in. Pane, l ^fer ^iRriunr5j w\n\ irf^w^cg ^ttt hji^jt, 
ibid. 319 ^ i^i^ Mquv-infid (in the royal palace there was a flock 
of rams) , Kumaras. 5, 60 cr^ft |^ g-Jjjj (fruits are seen on the trees). 
So M3dM^ (in the country of the^ Pancalas), chmm^ (at Benares), 
Mhbh. 1, 31, 18 auffi*tjJ^i4cH ^(T: (he has been made Lord over 
the three worlds) \ cp, 111 R. 

d. ) it indicates something very near, though not di- 
rectly touched: near, on, about '). Mhbh. 1, 170, 3 tm^i^mi 
qnrtrpp^TT : (Pandu's sons pitched tents near the Ganges), Hitop. 
29 ^<H l ^l]un<^l H- rTsr Zjff omm^famiffi (otherwise I will kill my- 
self by starvation at your door). So Kad. I, p. 39 ?rer is used, 
while meaning aabout which spot" 

e. ) it is expressive of among , amid. Nala 1, 13 tj ^5 ^ 
JT^g Fn^OToTrf^ fchR<Hj ^jjWfir -dUiiN ^onfe 5TT ^rTT (neither among 
devas nor yakshas nor men nor among other beings such a beauty 
has been seen nor heard of anywhere), DaQ. 124 kwtq Mi^sUHM^fijfl 
srraf (this report spread among the townsmen and the countrymen). 
Cp. ne. 

All these variegations are mixed up in the general 
notion, carried by the seventh case. Greater precision, 
if wanted , may be obtained by using periphrasing turns , 

_____ * -x 

as the prepos. ^FFP (within), or such words as , T^T> 

etc. See 165, 190, 192. 
134. B. Locative of the spot whither. It attends of course 

tweof on verbs and verbal nouns of moving, such as to go, 
theBpot.fo start, to lead, to send. Ch, Up. 2, 24, 5 ^cr ^ usWHm 

ther. ^ H l Rn (I shall g° *° tne world of him, in whose behalf the 

sacrifice is performed), Pane. 321 ^ Hicm rnr: (he set out to the 
forest), ibid. 41 qfojo i PriEl tffwr., ibid. 269 sfto^T^r foRTT^ ^<T: 

1) This is the bo called smrfrSr srqpft. 
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(you haye conducted me to a fine spot), R. 1, 11, 24 qfr^jj sfaqwra 
^Hi^ (he sent messengers to the citizens), R. 2,7,26 ^qcnfo ... ... 

u^rf rfoT sn^Tg after having removed Bharata to your kinsmen — ). 

to enter. Pane. 283 qmt tot q-fe^sr, ibid. 52 cstm ^ 
q-fgrgrrf^ (with you I will go into the fire). 

to fall on or in. R. 3, 18, 25 emm wfr, Qak. I prr; <JFrf?r 

aimffi rg (th© dust falls on the trees of the hermitage). 

to submerge in. Kumaras. 1, 3 j^t f% zim mi i Mftg rer Pm^rfl^V ' 
Rh^uilgjdlj- : (for [that] one defect disappears in the contact with 
his virtues, like the moon's spot submerges in its beams). 

to throw in. Da$. 61 esrecr 55^* 5T^r kurdi) Pane. 124 ^ 

to place — , to put in, upon. Mudr. Ill, p. 91 ^rft Jjf£ 
q£ rfior sr^TT (old age has set its foot on your head), Pane. 146 
rmsr f ihrtMM f^mr (— put it in that very beggar's bowl), Mhbh. 
1, 40, 21 cTST JJrf S# gSt ^TsTT H^IHsId, Apast. 1, 15, 21 ^Wl ' 

^ sr to^fetf l rf (nor shall he put [fire] under his bedstead). Metaphor: 
Prabodh. Y, p. 112 ff^rf^fH UTTctfft sjyfY fid Rid I : 

to ascend Kathas. 29, 129 crfr-... et^et ft* jnrar^ (the raxasi 
climbed in'o the tree). Metaphor: Pane. I, 266 *t|wt.,... x^iftqufa 
qrpgfen (he, on whom the king fixes his looks), 

to strike , to hit Qak, I tHrknmui sr: srar ^ u^rRHmfo , Kathas. 
28, 31 nlwa^ gr^gp rr (be stroke the holy man with his sword)/ 
M,.cch. II, p. 83 zftmtri uj&U^l ZZjfff, Pane. 295 ft ftl^HUUH; 

And so on. 

Rem. Note with loe., a very common turn z=z »to put in 
or on," as ^nrnT 1 )? tff^ ^ (*o put at the head), sim. 

134 \ The spot reached may also be denoted by the accusative. 
Compare with the above examples these: Ch. Up. 5, 3, 1 Mfifaqum 
(he came at the meeting), Pane. 143 jgr ujy*nftm qpr^ (after having 
put me on your back), Qak. I hmIcH dloirgfouiifcl etc. etc. 



1) Cf. P. 1, 4, 77, where it is taught, that ^HchrU MIUN<%r*l are to be 
used when= ohaving married", but^r ^r5TT » having put in the hand, — 
taken by the hand." 
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So with verbs of going , bringing, carrying, sending, 
ascending, entering. Those, however, of falling , throwing, 
placing , putting — as q^, f%qr, fadwifd, mmufi — seem 
to be construed with the locative exclusively* On the 
other hand the accusative is obligatory, if „to come to" 
is the metaphorical expression of „to become" (236) > 
and in some other standing turns, as r^m i fi^R. 

135. According to what has been said 111, it is plain, 

qaX that nothing impedes locatives qualifying a noun. Such 

low? phrases as <W4 Hf^lr^l^l •T5TT ^ft^l are as good Sans- 

tlVM * krit as „ water in the pit," „a boat on the river" are 

good English. — Here the genitive is concurrent 

In some turns the locative is standing, as in divisions of lite* 

rary works as ^fJr ^ffrj^pTTCTOT ojifoiTcftidi v ^ qqmU? JTCT! 

we say , 

the first sarga of the Aranyakhanda of the Kamayana of Valmtki. 

136. II. Both kinds of locative are applied in so many 
L t i™ and in so manifold ways , as to make it hardly practicable 
1 matlc to enumerate them all distinctly and completely. It 
p *™" may suffice to mention the most important and the most 

striking idioms : 
i. to J. will notice in the first place some peculiar 

drink A 4 

from phrases. Of the kind are: 

etc. r 

to drink from. Pane. I> 327 ^Ff: ferffr g^t q^n^ft (men 
drink strong liquor even from a man's skull) 1). 

to feed on. Da$. 174 stcpt ^ MsHrfiyioirjyiH (he feasted on the 
rice, without leaving anything). In metaphorical sense r^m and 
the like may also bo construed with a locative. Mhbh. 1, 84, 2 
q- ?jjtefar rirra^r- Cp. 123. 



1) See Dblbruck 11. p. 33. 
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to be born from) to beget with. The mother is put in 
the locative. Cp. 100, 1. Kumaras. 1, 22 *rr Hmi^qiE*/ 

to reckon among. Da$. 199 friTOjmsTfg (ha was reckoned among 
the gods). 

137. 2, The locative in which is put the person, with whom one 
j% dwells, stays. Prabodh. VI, p. 123 ^rmr^ ?orf& d^fa^if q- (I 
with, am without protector and wish to stay in your house), Mhhh. 1, 

74, 12 H i fimi f%rpmn f| srr*% ^ fta?r, Mudr. VU, p. 229 5^ 
HcHuAh i (5iParfrMM{MfifU : (I have stayed for some time with Mai.). 
So especially jj^j 5p=rfH (he dwells with his spiritual father), Ch. 
Up. 4, 4, 3 sr^Tcrir unarfir arsnffi (v. a. I will be the pupil of the 
Reverend), 

138. 3. fSTT or 5TFT with loc. = ^keeping close to", that is 
* *** observing obeying one's precept, principle , judgment etc. 

C ak - VI *C * STTCR fowfa (you do not obey my order), Dag. 72 
qifffi r ©refer (comply with the wish of your mother), Cp. Lat. ste* 
promissis, stat sententid and Ka$, on P. 1, 3, 23 qfij fro& (it rests 
on me = 1 am to decide.) 

139. 4. The locative, which serves to denote the thing 
*^ e " touched. It is used with a) verbs of fastening at — espe- 
thbg cially 5RJ — as well in their proper as in a figurative 

touched. gense . ii^ ew i se w ith the others, b) those of clinging, 

adhering to, as ^UT, fSP5T, HsT etc., c) of leaning on, 
relying on, trusting, d) of seizing by, e) of falling at one's 
feet — and in other similar locutions, asf. i. Ragh. 1, 19 
^ftcfT fcFjfa ^iHHl (and the string, bent on the bow), 

gak. VI fWTFa STTOOR ^TJIWTT ^pft^ 

(an antelope's female, rubbing her left eye against the 
horn of her male companion). 

vertotf Exam P les: a ) Panc - 238 rHT cfft qTOT STaTO* ibid. 286 

fasten. ^sn^t suttt gftsiST, Fat. I, p. 40 qprffir srsT, Bhag. Pur. 4, 27, 10 
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Q&uh| siTO T (he ^as attached to wordliness), Ragh. 3, 4 sift^ro rTOTf^ 
nxt sjsfu (she bent her mind to such a desire), 
of b) Pane. V, 8 igrr^i (rtfci sMPloi^i: (crowds of people cling 
ch ^~ to a rich man), ibid. 307 frfemm ^terrot ^JTfer (one [of them] falls 
adfor 011 his neck )> Dac. 75 cWlMwi ara?Tr^ (he fell in love with her), Oh. 
ing. Up. 4, 14, 3 ^yQf^ <nqr =T feflullH (no evil deed clings to him, 
who knows so), Pane. II, 131 arcrarop^ST^-- (a hero, not addicted 
to vices). 

c) 1. to lean on. R. 2, 46, 27 ^ ^ro^m^g ^fam ; (lest they 

should sleep, lying down on roots of trees). — With f^r and its 
compounds, likewise with acrerrg , the accus. is the regular con- 
struction, not the loc, especially in the metaph. sense »to apply 
one's self to somebody , to implore one's aid." — 2. to rely on. Pane, 
of tely- II, 194 rTTrrfj ST^GT ^ * ^T7^ I fo^UKHl^ gT: TOt dl^Si 

"LT f^ 7 ?^, Qak. I <sMoi<»fi fS i faHHUJlf+HJUfUii %rTi (even theBe who pos- 
trutt- 8ess strong learning, mistrust themselves). So with ^ircr (to hope 

%f>9 on), f&ssra (to trust), sim. Q&k. II *tSr^ g^nr: ^rrf&s& fcgfa 

f&sT& <TT£!pT ^ siij- (the gods have confidence in his bent bow and 
in Indra's thunderbolt)* Pane. II, 48 faudfafd 5135. Cp. 131. 
of seiz- d) Pane. 161 gran snp^r (seized by the hand — ), Mrcoh. I, p. 
of/J*£ 39 i^* 1 JlftroTT, Kath&s. 29, 3 ^tra* smT? (she laid her hand 
ing at on her neck). 

jj£ *) TT^Tft: ^rf?r is a standing phrase. See f. i. Q&k. IV far; 

140. 5. The locative, when used in the same way as English 

5. Lo- i n him I see mu ch skill." So Mhbh. I ^ ^ Hui^fw^M i a^fu 

oative 

inab- smrcfiT (I may expect all of him, he can do impossibilities) ,£&k. 
sense! 11 <p^«n ?FWT SoTTfifr (hunting is reckoned to be vicious in a 
prince), Prab. V, p. 109 ^mFTT^Q^ * ^ta: (there is no sin in giving 
a good counsel to the afflicted), E. 2, 7 f 10 AM^ ser gssnS sr^T? 
fem^ (and she told Kubj& of the great happiness of R&ma). 
Rem. 1. When used as the predicate of the sentence, this 
locative is occasionally carrying the notion of ^suiting , befitting." 
Pane. I, 305 q^HuT^oUMMU snsro^ (friendship suits similar charac- 
ters and inclinations), ibid. p. 251 ^urtimutmwH {\&H^ (t* 0 
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royal dignity befits a man accomplished in political science, libe- 
rality and gallantry). 

Locat. Rem, 2. Synonyms explaining the meaning of some word, are 
a *in the 

meaning put in the locative, which accordingly = »in this meaning." Amarak. 
<h* i\ v\ mm sfir mn^ ^moffr (the word kaldpa may have the 
meaning of bhfahana ornament, barha a peacock's tail, ttintra 
quiver and samhati mass or heap), Kam. 2, 17 fi^-cdH (vid 

is explained aB meaning: to know), Apast. 1, 5, 1 fqrcj^rj rTT: ST5£; 

141. 6. The qualities , arts , science etc. in which one excels 
ith^rda or is weak , equal or unequal , when put in the locative. 

new elc. ^<J)w. ifeR^T OT^rnV 4dl<J{:, Mhbh. 1, 88, 13 n^-fSr: imq^ 

uftr^TOT^i qir: hit: ntH fi l ed - Hero the ablative and instru- 

mental are concurrent idioms, 

142. 7. The seventh case attending nouns of ability , skill, 

7 With 

niuns of knowledge and the like. Here the genitive is the con- 

ut%. current construction (124, 

Examples of the locative : Ch. Up. 1, 8, 1 =rft chUMl 
(three men were well- versed in the Word), Kathas. 24, 187 {fllf^ - 
cprftTrer (of one, not being a judge of jewelry), Mala\. V, p. 131 srerf 
g^TCTT*rfa%T& HoTrifr (what art the ladies are acquainted with?), 
Nagan. I, p. 2 5^tt orcnr^we are skilled in dramatic representa- 
tions). — It attends also verbs of that meaning. Pat. I , p, 280 farcmj 

Kern. 1. Vartt. 1 on P. 2, 3, 36 gives a Bpecial rule for ad- 
jectives in °^made of participles in °fr, complying with locative. 
The examples given by Pat, I, p. 458 w^mt cZTTofrpn (well read in 
grammar), mjjmT fe^fa (knowing the theory of metrics) prove that 
kind of locative to belong to the general class of words of ability 
and skill. Cp. Dac. 157 ^ ^ jpx qr snrnfiT WTrft ^HJT^^ JT^trT^ 

Bern. 2. P. 2, 3, 44 teaches the promiscuous use of locative and 
instrumental with the adjectives gfacT and (caring for, solici- 

tous). 
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143. 8. The locative, which denotes the circumstances , under 

8. Lo- 

cQtivo which the action comes to pass So „m time of 

of time ^ 

^.distress", ^TFT „in due time," HflTCPJ „in fortune" 
9 * an ~ and the like. This kind of locative has a very great 
extension and encompasses also the locative of time 
as well as the absolute locative. The former denotes the 
time at which , the when , as I^I^H (every day), oPTRJ 
(in the rainy season), PWIIelW (at night), CTr^ (at 

daybreak), s TRf^[ (in these days), (at the 

beginning) etc. Ch. Up, 3, 16, 2 (jHfo fro K i Ri (in this age). 

The latter occurs , if the circumstance under which is 
signified by two nouns , one of which is the predicate 
of the other. As the said noun-predicate generally is 
expressed by a participle, it is to the chapter on par- 
ticiples we refer for a full account of the absolute lo- 
cative. Here it may suffice to point out by an evident example 
its close connexion with the locatives of circumstance and time. 
Mudr. IV, p. 117 gcR gf^cbiA sfttffctff^ nqr H<H(*h trj 

thus freely translated by Wilson: »But let Your Highness weigh i 

these circumstances also your forces are collected, i yourself, 

the heir legitimate of kings, i your adversary but a base usurper; i 
his very capital is hostile him, t in me you have a faithful guide 
at least; i and all appliances and means to boot i provided ; nought 
remains but your command" *). 



1) Compare such locatives, which denote a circumstance by a single 
word, as in the proverb fi^jpsn srj^tosrf^T (v. a. misfortune never 
comes singly), Pane. V, 103 i^sr: gt^g sTTTJOTH. They cannot be styled 
absolute locatives, but serve just the same purpose as those. 
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144. 9. The locative denoting, at which distance one thing 
«t .^f or fact is from another. Ait. Br. 2, 17, 8 j^mscfft snr ^tt: sjttt 

di8 <^ D " 0 ieaven > indeed, is from here at a distance of a thousand 

journeys on horseback), R. 3, 4, 20 ^?rt 5P=rf?r. . . . mroaYsR *t^Fbt., 
Kathas. 28, 188 ^ft q qfe JisMii 1 ) jj^(my house is at sixty yojarias 
from here). Cp. 99 R. 1. 

Rem. Pat. I, p. 455 mentions the promiscuousness of the turns 
ildluMH : tttrfj rftsT^t or But if an interval 

of time is to be signified , the locative alone is available : chiRicftii 
STPJ^mufl mil (the full moon of Agrahayant is a month after that 
of Karttikl). 

145. III. Dative-like locative. In 134 it has been shown, 
D iike 6 ^at the locative is used with verbs of putting in or on, 

placing etc. Sanskrit extends that idiom to many kindred 
conceptions, and often uses the locative with verbs of 
giving, promising, buying, selling, telling etc., so as to 
make it concur with the dative or the genitive of the 
remote object. Cp* English to bestow upon. 

Examples of the dative-like locative: R. 1, 68, 16 Hq%TT ^diajl*^ 
jrm »rfti-c$fH ) ibid. 1, 51, 5 ^m^rUdi m mm, ibid. 1, 75, 7 
nfmrrcr (promised it to Indra), Mudr. Y, p. 159 srf^ Qttta 
fe H6<(H (having sold himself to a rich man), Mhbh. 1, 30, 6 hto 
(they gave a name to the great bird), Kathas. 28, 34 
^HfohH rsrfir (this is done to you). Cp. R. 2, 96, 28 4Wu(*J gEg&frg 

146 # In several phrases the locative may even be a concur- 
rent idiom of the dativus finalis , especially of the infi- 
nitive-like dative. It is namely put to a) words of 

striving after, wishing, resolving; b) to verbs of appointing 
to 9 ordaining , enjoining , permitting , as 



1) So is tho good reading, Beookhaus' edition has. shashtiyojanyam grham. 
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PlMsl, c) to words meaning able, fit and the like. 

Examples : a) Mhbh. 1, 138, 69 mfm ^T?zr mr rTsr (I have co- 
veted your kingdom), Pane. IV, 26 ujte i ^fl g?fr w£ fThsra^r- 

3>q^ i ;^ (an enemy, who ha sprepared himself to take off the whole, 
may be appeased by a small gift), M&lat. Ill, p. 50 q^r^rfaqT *Jcj: 
(endeavours to attain at greatness), Mhbh. 1, 141, 2 grfjpren^pn^ 
(he made up his mind to burn [the P&ndavas]), R. 3, 4, 4 gfr ira- 
35rJo& ?rcr (both made speed to kill him). 

b) M. 1, 28 ch^lu i rdj^im (he has appointed to a task), Q&k. I 
d^chcdfcj i ^u i foj$?Fr (v. a. he obliges her to wear a dress of bark), 

Kath&s. 25, 123 ^ jj^j impr igk <TOT wnf^Rl* • • • • ft*^ (the king 
designated him to fight the athlete), ibid. 29, 29 ^JtTT roTf^TS^TFT^ 
(permission to go to you). — In the same way one says jrih qqifQrf : 
(he is appointed to the kingdom), rrfrm o i ^mmM fpt^ (she chose 
that man to be her husband), Pane. 162 ft mU i ^m sffrfirafOT^ (he 
anointed that [young man] heir- apparent) and the like. 

c) R. 3, 13, 20 iTornj^5r^: ql^'dui (you are able to guard), Pane. 
156 tKw^l^^qjiUi ^Ich^ (he is not able to supply us with food), 
Mhbh. 1, 148, 3 tfq imuA (it is time, methinks, to run away). 

147. IV, Nimittasaptami. As the locative often denotes 
usap'. the spot, towards which there is some movement, so 

taint 

it may be used at a very large extent to signify the 
person or thing, towards which some action is directed, 
in other terms , that on account of which something is 
done. Speaking exactly , the dative-like locative, we have 
dealt with in the last two paragraphs , is but a conse- 
quence of this general faculty to denote that, about which 

one is engaged. Here are some examples of this idiom : 
KA$. on P. 2, 3, 36 refill ^H^^r ^f^T <twI^Ph rokjj -cw(V 
qtffr ^Mhtfldh) ^?T: (the panter is killed on account of its skin, the 
elephant for its tusks, yaks for their tails and the musk-deer on 
account of its musk-gland), K&q. on P. 1, 3, 47 fmr^k (they 
are at law on account of a field), Pane, 288 gsrfq^ IphEhI fengiig 
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(this is oonTenient for a lord with respect to his attendants), 'If. 
3. 107 

148, This kind of locative is sometimes bordering on that , 
taught in 140. 

The nimittasaptam (locative of the motive; locative 
of reference > often serves to qualify such substantives as 

and the like. The genitive is here , 

of course, the concurrent construction. 

Examples: Dac. 89 rftJl^A ^pT«Jor&TfT (he fomented his enmity 
towards Ud.), Mhbh, 1, 155, 9 sr^fa ^rot Sfij JT& (you must haye 
pity on me), Qak. I ^grrafa^nfSr *T TO: (j&Y heart longs for her), 
E. 2, 103, 22 ^uf^TR, Hitop. 9 ?arf& farasro:, R. 1, 60, 24 
iT^TOTfq- f^TOT, Pane. 251 rr ^ efirTOTj fffrf^TR 'f: 

(a wise man must not be careless about business , however small). 

It also attends on Several adjectives , part of which 
likewise comply with a genitive, as fau, Mfti, *T3T 
and the inverse of them , ^TT (fond of), f^TT (delighting 

in) etc. Malat, X, p. 172 gfrft sfcr dlMM^ , II ^l^fil l 

qj£rat rorfq - , Pane. Y, 65 jm: 

149. In general, the locative may denote a disposition p 
tiwei- towards somebody. Then it is synonymous with the prepos. 
i^rfa5rfFf, as ^QT^fr: ^HHl\" or *\Tr{i[ oirT (N. N. is 
SStoi good for his mother). 

ward9 - Examples: Dag. 144 ufofic^ ?png 2m| crfn^ (when I shall 
be returned, I shall deal with you as you deserve), Cak* I *tot 
sraffreq 1 ftOT^TCT \"U (h STTfT^ (how , can it be , that she feels towards 
me, as I towards herP), Pane. IV, 72 iq»if^ smj: HTCjrir rTOT 
gft jtttp. i sumfflg *r: snv: ^ srfcfr-c^ (if one is good for those , 
who have done well to him , what is his merit ? only he is named 
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good by the virtuous, who does well to his enemies), Qak. IY 
*J5T %f%qn nf^sH 0>e kind to your household). 

150. Many locatives have the character of adverbs, as mr^ 
LocaU- (\ n the beginning), ^f^r (secretly), j^r^t (apart), *ijr (at the head), 
adverbs etc., especially such aa denote time or space *). 

Chapter IX. Periphrastic expression of case- 
relations. 

151. The apparatus for periphrasing case-relations may 
be classed into three main categories, viz. 1. prepo- 
sitions, 2. noun-cases, 3. verbal forms. The 
boundary between the first class and the second is in 
some degree unsettled and floating; of the noun-cases 
concerned here a great deal, indeed — viz. such words 
as ^h]ui > sto*t, cwf?r, those in °rr: etc. — are construed 
in the same way as the old and genuine prepositions, 
whereas others are always felt as nouns and construed 
accordingly — of the kind are fift^i , srsnfT, crann, |rfr:, CT^trr, 
qrulr, etc. 

The third class is made up of gerunds — as srrpT, 

o 

sn^m, s^f^m, frTWPT, jjsit, wf&srrfr, etc. — or participles in FT 
— viz. ?pf7, ^t%t, ^fi[cT, ^ter> JTrT and the like. 

152. I. PREPOSITIONS 8 ). 

Sanskrit prepositions should rather be styled „post- 

1) Mhbh. 1, 140, 49 the loc. ^qrf^T, it seems, does duty of an ad- 
verb =» singly , alone." The chacal has artfully removed his competitors, 
and now he eats up all the flesh, alone. 

Cp. Dutch: in zjjn eentje. 

2) Indian grammar, which does not possess, as we do, that hetero- 

8 
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Prepo- positions as they are generally put behind the nouns , 

sitions. 

they are construed with, 3JT being the one, that 
is always put before. As a rule , they are also allowed 
to be compounded with their nouns; in that case, the 
preposition is generally the former member'). 
153. The archaic dialect used more prepositions and used 
them oftener, than the classic language does. The more 
we go back in time, the greater the number and the 
variety of idioms. So for instance, in the days of Panini 
some prepositions — arfv, ^rft, <rff — seem to have been in 
common use, but in classic literature they are, if at all, rarely 
met with. 

Bern. The v a i d i k mantras contain accordingly a still greater 
number of prepp. and are displaying a still greater variety and 
manifoldness in employing them. So the old words srftrj: (without) 
preceded by an ace, its synonym sr^iT: preceded by an abl., 
(with) construed with instrum., do not occur but in the mantras, 
likewise f^-j and gp, see 160. — The upasargas wsr, fq":, let 
do not do duty of karmapravacaniya, but for a few passages; 
Panini does not mention them in his list of karmaprav., nor are 
they used so in the liturgical books of the Veda. The once pre- 



geneous set of terms styled parts of speech, has no term exactly ans- 
wering to our •prepositions," but it calls them by different names 
according to their phonetical, etymological or syntactical properties. 
When compounded with roots, so as to make up compound verbs and 
the like, they are styled upasarga. But the same particles will be styled 
karmapravacaniya, when separate words. For this reason, the karmapra- 
vacaniya- class does not comprise such prepp., as 3trf^, JJ^>^> but on 
the other hand it contains some paiticles, which cannot at any rate be 
called » prepositions," as srft, g. Cp. P. 1, 4, 58; 59; 83— 98. 

1) It is wrong to say that the noun-case, attending on the prepoB., 
is governed by it, for it is not the preposition, that causes the case, 
but it is the general bearing of the case , which is qualified and limited 
by the preposition. 
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positional employment of fr: is proved by compounds of the type 
fossrerrfcn (fresh from the loom), fiteh l wfiu (from Kau$&mbi), if 
compared with sprn^n , vfmtz (P. 2,2, 18 with vArtt.) etc, 

154. The old prepositions are, in alphabetical order: 

1. srfrT* 1 ) 6. SPT* 11. frT^ 16. crfFT* 

2. TO 7. 5TpT* 12. g^J 17. grf^: 

3. $r&* 8. srr* 13. qrff* is. fsRr 

4. sfj* 9. 3q"* u. 19. fr^ 

5. 10. 3qft 15. J(T 

Of them, nine (the n°* 1, 3, 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 13, 15) are 
obsolete or at least used extremely seldom in the classic 
dialect. 

a.) OBSOLETE PREPOSITIONS. 

155. 1. srffr is rarely used as a prepos., however frequent, when p ^*' 
mere adverb = » exceedingly, very." When prepos. it agrees with 
accus. Ait. Br. 4, 6, 13 srfir a* MdlrMH*lfi <vmi (offspring, indeed, 

and cattle have the precedence above the husbandman himself); 
Mhbh. 1, 110, 1 Bhishma says ^£ ?r: crRnf ^rOTm^f&gW^TT- 
^IqoUNffe^MM l qv (our renowned family deserves the sovereignty 
over the earth above other princes). 

Rem. When being compounded with its noun, the compound 2. 1. 
is adverb: tf f fiR^ (beyond one's sleep). 

156. 3. 3rft is of frequent occurrence in the archaic and old epic 
writings. In the classic dialect it is still used to express the re 
lation between the ruler and the ruled, as well the ruling over p l >*> 



1) Those marked by an asterisk are karmapravacontya , see foot-note 
on p. 114. Hence the other (n°. 2, 5, 10, 11, 12, 14, 15, 17— 19) do not sbare 
the appellation upasarga, even when put close to a verb. 

2) The K&cik& gives no example of srfw being em ployed as a preposition ; 
it does illustrate but its being = » too much" or « very well." P&nini, 
however, must have thought also of the preposition srfH. — Patanjali 
does not comment on this satra. 
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as the standing under ; then it is construed with a locative. It 
is said either sfi* TOT^IJ aftJ^-a : (Brahmadatta [ruling] over the 
Panc&l&s) or ^fa ^p^a g^M T: (the P. under Br.). So Da$. 112 
Wtfo IT<l^cs|^Uilf& fSi^T snrfT; ')• 

When put twice, it agrees with the accusative (171 R.) 

When compounded with its noun , the compound is an adverb and 1 ? 
is equivalent to the simple locative of the noun, especially to the 
nimittasaptamt (147): frfiifer (with respect to women), afo%oir T *^ (with 
respect to the deity), etc. 

Rem. In the older dialect srf& is joined by loc, abl. and acc. 
With loc, it indicates the surface son," as in the old verse quoted 
by Pat. I, p. 4 ij|t5it ^wH = ^f|mf& mfc (boly bliss is seated on 
their tongues). — With abl. it signifies the coming »from". — With 
acc. it is = Dover, on [a surface];" so it is often met with in 
mantras, sometimes in the br&hmanas. £Jat. Br. 1, 1, 4, 3 ^uiliTHnfa 

157. 6. ^q- with ablat. is mentioned by P&nini (1, 4, 88; 2, 1, 12; 
2, 3, 10), The standing example of his commentators is wj feTT&flT 
sgzt ^prt (it has rained outside Trig.). No other instances are known. 

158. 7. ^rf& and 13. qf^-, both with acc, are almost synonymous, cp. 
srf^T Greek ifiCpl and irspl. 

*^ They had of old the meaning around, about," when in meta- 
' phorical sense, also » concerning, on." In literature examples of 
qf^- are extremely rare, if they occur at all; it seems to have 
soon antiquated. Instances of srftr are met with, especially in the 
archaic dialect. Kac.. on P. 2, 1, 14 grfipffr — or iBdufh [compound 
adverb] — y^wr: qdPf T (tbe fire-flies hover round the fire); Ch. 
Up. 4, 6, 1 ?rpt mw^ (about the evening); Kath. 1, 10 Jld^^TfiH^fl 
qprfir (GK foels no anger against me). 

1) According to P. 1, 4, 98 in tho case of srfil^r (to appoint over) it 
may be said optionally either a* rrfafu srf^nrffl or *WffeKftf|mlH 
(he will put me over it). The Petrop. Diet. — I, p. 142 s. v. srRr 
2) a) p) — wrongly takes Jjn^for the word construed with frf&. It is 
not the acc. srp^ but the locat. which stands in construction with 
the preposition, as is plainly shown by the meaning of the sentence. 
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Bern. 1. Panini (1, 4, 90) f ) teaches a fourfold employment of 
qf^-: a.) it denotes a mark, b.) it expresses a quality, c.) it sig- 
nifies that which fails to one's share, d.) it is used in a distrL 

butive sense. The same is stated for ^ and srft: also for ?gf&, 

s» P. 1 4 

save that it cannot be karmapravacaniya in the case c). The '91 

Ka§ika illustrates this rule by these examples: a.) *rfj - or irf^r 

or or srft - fflMiHfl f&gfT. » tne lightning flashes round the tree;" 

WujfezFt qTrT^Tft - or or irfTT or qf| . »BT.N. is good for 

his mother;" d.) cj^dW Tfa - or or qfir or qf^ - »he waters 

one tree after another," 2 ) whereas c.) zrzyt qi qfj - or trf^ or -SITW^ 

(QjjH l ^ »give me whatever be my share of it," but ixzyt trrqf ^m ivjj 

here ^rftr is upasarga not karmapravacaniya. 

In the dialect of the vaidik mantras, indeed, both gft and qf^- 
display this large sphere of employment , almost the same as that 
of gfn in classic Sanskrit, see 179. With cp. the like use of Greek 
xftCpi) Germ, w*n, Dutch <w». 

Rem. 2. To the obsolete srftr and qfj* classic Sanskrit has sub- 
stituted their derivatives srfarT: and qf^rT;, which however are only 
used of space. See 186. 

Rem. 3. An ablative is taught with qf^, when = ipt (l67)» Then P. 8. 3, 
the prepos. should be put twice : qf^ qf^ %rm*ft 3oT: In literature, p, 3/ 1, 
however, qjj with abl, is as little met with as spr, except the vaidik 5 - 
mantras , but there it has a larger employment, being — Lat. ex or ab. 
159. 9. 3q is frequent in the vaidik mantras , afterwards rare. P. 1, 4, 87 
classes it among the karmapravacaniya, 1. to denote a » going 
beyond," then it is construed with a locat. sq fqdfc qrofan*^ (by P. 2,3, 
a karshap. more than a nishka), 2. to denote inferiority, then it 
complies with the aco. sq- STTOCTTO cknc^cnT: 

1) P. 1, 4, 90 ^TdUlt^^HIWH^ I ilciriUHl^ ufaq<HoT . 

» » 91 srfw^nrr. 

2) When used in a distributive sense, 3*fir, qf^ are rather to be 
considered adverbs; cgft SpPTjj fasu(r> is literally = » he waters tree tree 
successively," similarly °qf^or°?rpT ftrafn" »he waters tree tree rounda- 
bout." Cp. such passages as R. 3, 47, 10 OTrarTMpcflf ; »he entreated [her] 
by [offering her] grants after grants" lit. grants grants successively. 
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Rem. 1. According to the commentaries on P. 2, 1, 6 3^1, like 
$rfij, expresses nearness, when compounded with its noun: ^qdhu ^ 
(near the pot). So Day. 99 iMflWJfrl^*^ (near the zenana). 

Bern. 2. In the vaidik mantras jq is construed with ace, loo., 
instr. and is expressive of nearness. Rgv. 1, 23, 17 ^jjzrf 3<T qTpterf 
g7r: st^> — With accus.j I have met with this instance in epic 
poetry. R. 3, 37, 21 Marica dissuades the rapture of Stta on ac. 
count of the irresistible power of great Rama g^&rT^ far ^QT 
rf^gpr dlfaH*^ (*' ne mee * vou [R&vana] in battle , then your 
life is on its end). 

160. 11. f^-; — in form and meaning = Lat. trans — does duty of 
a prepos. in the archaic dialect of the brahmanas etc. It is found 
partly with ace. = » athwart, through, beyond," partly with abl 
»beyond, out of reach of:" Qat. Br. 3, 3, 4, 6 ^ ^ ^stt *ig- 
tajwi: Cp. the ablat. with td^^itd and other words of conceal- 
ing (97). 

12. (beyond) with instrum., abl. or acc. is restricted to the 
vaidik mantras. 

13. qff *** 168 * 

161. 14. <j^t with ablative is a time-denoting prepos. of the archaic 
ST 1 ' and epic dialect. It means abefore." A.cv. Grhy. 1, 15, 1 g^"R^T- 

OTanH (before his being touched by others), Ch. Up. 2, 24, 3 <jj7 
mH^dicMJlM i ^UMH ^ (before the beginning of the prataranuvaka). 
Cp. 176. 

Bern. Sometimes <j^t may have expressed separation. Rgv. 8, 
44, 30 gjr *jt jffHWT: »j?pT: 955T it m qufrfcfl ffrj" (extend our 
life, Agni, keeping it, wise being, far off from misfortune etc.), 
Ait. Br. 2, 6, 14 qrTWTT mRmtft oiMi^lRq^HiH^ (he must cut out 
the omentum without hurting the navel). 

b). PREPOSITION8 STILL EXISTING. 

162. The other ten are still in common use, though not 
all of them are equally frequent. We will treat of them 
in alphabetical order, adding moreover to each such 
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younger prepositions as are more or less its synonyms, 

163. [2.] W (below , under). Its synonym is ^WTIrI> 
™ a derivative of it. Both are construed with preceding ge- 
m , nitive. 1 =rfen^T:.- u?Rrritirrw : , Pane 211 *^jar srohmmr 

Rem. 1, Sometimes it complies with abl. Pane. 145 ^psrr^V: 
Compare 171 R. 

Rem. 2. To denote a lower place or state the old dialect pos- 
sessed also the adverbs to: and TO*mcr/). Qat Br. 9, 3, 1, 6 TOErTrfe 

164. [4.] xoith accusative „after." Like its Latin coun- 
sel* terpart ^secundum" it is used in various senses: a.) of space 

and rank , b.) of time , c.) = ^according to d.) = ^adhering 
to one's side," sim. Mostly, at least in prose, it is put 
behind the noun-case as rl^J (thereafter), FT^FJ (after 
him). 

Its manifold employment may be illustrated by these examples : 
1. after . in space, time, rank . R. 2, 90, 3 grnPTT^ ^ft^HH ^ 
Pane. 203 tj^fg msg trfeirr:, Kay. on P. 1, 4, 86 sfsrtt drst^t 
(warriors inferior to A.) ; — 2. along R. 2, 83, 26 finsraa i i ^-i^ 
(he encamped his army on the banks of the Ganges) ; — 3. » fol- 
lowing" = » adhering to" Mhbh. 3, 12, 45 grot kfe H *TT wwj 

qn-H ; — 4 » after" = » according to" R. 2, 58, 19 to f nrra*TRrf 
^ ^rrpr; — 5. about Nir. 12, 1 uftMwk i dwijl5guw| (about 

the gradual advancing of dawn); — 6. concerning Ch. Up. 4, 17, 9 
^jsrioi^ ^ oTT j^T gifflmm^ jttot (concerning the brahman who knows 
so, it is said in a verse — ). 

Rem. 1. to niay be compounded with its noun. Mhbh. 1, 170, 14 
3fjjtj ! tTpT (rambling along the Ganga), Kathas. 28, 26 a^sUgQ- 



1) Comp. the upasarga TO and locus AvernitSj the Latin designation 
of the iregious below. 
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If have a distributive meaning, compounding is obligatory: 
^ForgT (day after day), fl^dJflM ^ ([all ranged] according to the 
eldest). 

Rem. 2. In epic poetry ^ is sometimes found with the abla- 
tive. The instances , I know , are Mhbh. 1, 99, 38 sr*jT grpj. . . . fr^i) 
Mdc^irtH gnqq^mon^Pq (you are cursed, but after a year you 
will be released of the curse); ibid. 14, 71, 6 — the Pandavas enter 
Hastinapura and make their compliments to Dhrtarashtra — tgFT^T- 
jjZJS ^ at JTFyrff... j^tt^.. f&g^ qa(3rdi etc; R. Gorr. 6, 10, 23 
cfftcFt iTSffiT frl^UM^ (▼• men's destiny is in proportion to the 
cause, whence it has sprung) 2 ). 

Rem. 3. Panini treats of 93 in four sutras: I, 4, 84—86 and 
90 The last, which sums up the meanings of when = qf^ 
and gfn, is quoted 158 R. 1. 

j"5 # j -EpfT^ a very old particle. It is added to a locative 
for the sake of specifying its meaning „ within" (133, a). 
But often also noun +?PFF! are compounded into an 
avyaylbh&va. — Examples: a) of fjqr: with locat. M. 7, 223 
^U!Ul<*HofaMp (he must give audience within doors), Pane. I, 32 
fldM^^ffrfill 5ff^ : (the fire, dwelling within the wood), Kathas. 
4, 57 tfcft ^HCTTgPfT : 4()f^rf ; (and the purohita was likewise led 
into the darkness) ; b) of cttt: compounded. Pane. 144 ^ grf^rgTRT: 
cr&^ : (I entered the water), ibid. 277 mftUKdm fpPtT: grf^rT:, 
Kad. I, 47 frlikdffQHrH^l : ([birds] which have put their young 
ones between their wings). 

Rem. ism; occasionally complies with a genitive. Yajn. 2, 104 
MdHHHI^d^fa , Kumaras. 2, 5 ^H^d^ srtePT. 

166. Kindred forms of are the particles ^FFT^Tand 

^IF ^M^UI, petrified instrumentals. Both agree wit A tie 
accusative. They are l 8t = ^between," 2 l ?= „ without," 

^ # 1) The Petr. Diet, reads SHHcJr^ld^ as a compound. 

2) The Petr. Diet gives also some instances ot 9*J with a genitive 
See I, p. 197 s. v. 
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3iy = „save, but for; 1 ' 4 l y 5RT^TTT may signify „with 

respect to, concerning/' — Like SFFT, they are allowed 
to make up a compound with their noun, then the 

noun is the former member. 

Examples: of 1. — Q&k. Ill ^iafe<tMM| uild^^lfa (meanwhile 
I will look between [r= through] the foliage). When construed with 
two nouns, the prepos. precedes, and is put twice. Pat. I, 45 
WxTJJ fart ^ jjt tT 5PTU3^ : (* ne pitcher is between you and me), 
Qat. Br. 1, 1, 1, 1 srerfon^srata JTT^qrir. =55T 1 ) ; — 2. Pat. I, 8 
W^Ullfi i *rerefiT ; chMMlfi S??TOrfit (even wftAow* the uttering of 
mantras fire heats the plates), R. 2, 11, 18 <ro rcTT ! gTToiq^|jfTa 
dlBrW*rm (there the- enemy threw thee down lifeless); — 3. 
Pane. 60 ;jtt ^pft -fcim*Mj en gyr: ST!r^(I am sure that voracious 
beast cannot be killed but by a stratagem), R. 3,. 19, 7 yrf^ qgTTOi 
*r: WifcHU faRUiq j 5=f^tTT..« ^r^L ( none ^ ut Ma ^ndra); — 
4. Qak. v « r^W |ot greptTbrerj U l ^^M l ^u re nrrt^fer (therefore 
I have incurred a heavy reproof from her with respect to queen 
Vasumati) *). 

Rem. 1. Occasionally a genitive is found instead of the acc. 
with a^ui , as Mhbh. 5, 16, 29. — Op. Pat I, 59 cp ^VH ^ f)(^H(l 
(between these two [families of brahmans] there dwells a family 
of Qudras), here sreT^I complies also with the gen., it seems. 

Rem. 2. Difference between is expressed not by a preposition , 
but by means of two genitives. R. 3, 47, 45 q^TrT^ fM^uuuwlcfc r *i<tU 
W<FkhWg^ft : I H ^ id) ( Wjl J<^H( d<-H^ ^TO^rT^ol ^ (what dif- 
ferente there is between lion and chacal in the forest, between 
a rivulet and the ocean, between ambrosia and the beverage of 
the Sauviras, that is the difference between the son of Dagaratha 



1) Comp. a somewhat similar idiom in Latin , f. i. Horat. Epist. I, 2, 11 
Nestor componere lites I inter Peliden festiuat et inter Atriden. 

2) So in this prakrt passage of the Malayikagnimitra IV, p. 89 fl^t 
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and yon), Mhbh. 12, 8, 15 fsrsiMr ^ifyii^ifa u(r)dUMUH<d ^. As to 
the dvandva-compounds in the first example see 207. 

167. A synonymous prepos. with acc. =. » between, through" is xjwjtt. 
R. 2, 98, 15 ^udMlln *T«far 5UTFT- It may be compounded with its 
noun. Pane. 151 ^tfrW™ f^TRTT. 

168. [8] ?TT always agrees mth the ablative , and is putbe- 
m ' fore its noun. It serves to denote the boundary or limit , 

either the terminus a quo or the terminus ad quern, mostly 
the latter. It is available both in space and in time ,. and 
may be rendered accordingly now by „since" and „till", 
now by „from" and „to." M. 2, 22 is an example illustra- 
tive of its signifying the two termini ?TT tl'jSjTl 3" 

(the wise know Ary&varta to be the country between 
the said mountains from the eastern ocean to the western). 

Other examples: 1. term, a quo. Qkk. I *t ^ gn^gfip^fTf^ (I 
wish to hear it from the root); KalMs. 24, 186 ^TsnwrwiTOt siiojij 
(since my childhood I was an ascetic) ; 

2. term, ad quern. Mhbh. 1, 163, 8 grorffersnp . (having his 
mouth split up to the ears) , Qhk. IV «\chird i fi}*fc ft ^jn^rar 
sjimr, — £4k. V isn umoii<w^ f?rsrT (1** n <>r » ta y with us till her 
delivery), lev. Grhy. 1, 19, 5 m iStrm^ [viz. mf$] dl^uiKJHH l d : 
ZFm m ^ifdUilndft^^l x^rSTuH^WW (until the sixteenth year the 
time is not passed for the brahman, etc.). — In a figurative sense 
f. i. Q&k. I m erf^tarfegfli * *ro qtfhrfSrerra*^ (I do not approve 
the skill of performing a representation, unless the connoisseurs be 
contented). 

is often compounded with its noun into an avyaytbh&va. Dac. 
175 gTSFng (he drunk his fill, liter. » till his throat 9 '), Kath&s. 5, 
103 smfcrrj dilr^Rn^hi famr ^jfimm (for, since the world exists, 
there is but one thing steady in the Creation , namely unsteadiness); 
Pane. I, 39 m^m (a lifelong beggary). 
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Bern. In the vaidik mantras is of the utmost frequency , 
and is put to different cases, sometimes before, sometimes behind. 
In most instances it is rather a mere adverb. '), 

169. Other prepositional words = Jill, until; since" are 

TTtoFT, and 

^TT^RT is mostly attended by the accus., sometimes 
by the abl. Utt. I, p. 6 foremorfff dioid (till hovr long P) ; Kathas. 
54, 47 ^tt roRTT UMdi <=ofn# zTToTfT (— as far as his house); Mhbh. 
1, 95, 12 crj^f fzix fifrrer d i dH^K^id^ 

Bern. As zjtoTtT is properly no prepos., but the acc. of the neuter 
of a pronoun, used as an adverb »as long as, as far as," it is plain 
that it may also signify ^during some time." Pane. 198 th^ i fao^. 

rZPTT^fo tfsTTrTT TOHolcrffal *TTc|7£ Op- 54 R. 2. 

170. mP*l and SWfr\ with preceding ablative are very 
a ; d common. The former is properly a gerund = ^beginning-, 

starting from," CT^jf^T is construed with abl. by so- 
called syntactic analogy , see Rem. 2. 

Examples of *rp*r = since. Pane. 238 m f$\^M[{\{WU\ \ fa<£ * 
crffuT ^fwoFt; Malat. VI, p. 88 m*mn: u^id^W^idj^ (since 
the day I have seen M. for the first time). 

Examples of g*jf^ = since. Pane. 51 grrggrran gffr M^M l f|UH J Malat. 
Ill, p. 50 Hri\y\K\ Rq mi P^slM lrt4^(d (since the day of the procession 
in the garden of Kama); Mudr. II, p. 70 mwin JrT; £T*jfSr ch^iPl > 

Rem. 1. They may also be used of space. Hit. 182 q^rf&oT- 
(ldJ(+ 3T HtiBoi^ mwi} Kumaras. 3, 26 ^rf fr^Mufrch ; SSFRHrtf- 



1) In a period as early as Yaska, stt with loc. had antiquated, for 
this exegete deems it necessary to interprete the mantric expreasion sra 
WJ\ (water in the cloud) by SFTfr & sfif (Nir. 5, 5). In a subsequent 
time the very gloss of Yaska would have required another, for srfir with loc. 
in this meaning being obsolete (156)» classic Sanskrit would have employed 
fF?T: or °qwi or have said 3r*mcTT OT: 
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Bern. 2. qijfir is originally a feminine, meaning » origin, com- 
mencement" and like its synonym srtf^;, it is often used at the 
ends of bahuvrihis (229, 1°). At the outset, therefore, such a term 
as H^hMUufd was said in the very same acceptation as Hr^M l t^ , 
viz. meaning ^ cftt^T: er ufdi^u ffq. By the time, however, the noun mjin 
ceased to be employed as a separate word , and one commenced to 
look upon the adverbial compounds , ending in °n^f^, as if they 
were ending in some preposition, meaning *since." By this mistake 
it happened that q^jfn assumed even the character of a self-existent 
particle construed with ablative, by analogy of mjyx and the like* 
Hence t i. the compound spqqigffl >since his birth" (M. 8, 90) re- 
presents an older idiom than a^r: xr^jf^r- In such turns as d^m^fcf 
(since then), u^u^Ih (since when), sronffa ? the true nominal nature 
of girf^r is plain , and it is again a misunderstanding to write them 
as two words fftj qojf^ eto. 

171. [10] 37?^ (above, over, on, upon) is the very op- 

posite of 5^?, see 163. As a rule, it is construed with 
preceding genitive ] ), unless it makes up the latter part 

Of a compound : RFT^Tff^ Or Fljf^f^"- Its employment is 
various, as it is used a.) of space, b.) of time »upon = immediately 
after," c.) of rank, d.) = »on, upon about, concerning, with respect 
to /' then sqrf^ is concurrent with vfn and with the nimittasaptamt } e.) = 
abefore, under the eyes of." 

Examples: a.) Kac.. on P. 8, 1, 7 3^ fir^rt sir VT^rfft (be carries 
a jar upon his head), Pane. 125 ^ft oTST W^u^ *r%3?tafireT, Kathas. 
25, 228 *r p^T rf^xnw wrormre.... ^TSTftqiy, Pane. 112 ^qi^wluf^ 
q?TTrT (moved by anger he made a bolt at him). — Metaphorically 
f. L Pane. I, 166 s ffn^pyrf f ^mpT^TQTr f%^r<ffT: etc. »the king 
lives on his dominions, physicians on the sick," R. 3, 54, 23 sfoft 



1) So it is taught by Pacini, as must be inferred by comparing P. .2, 3, 30 
with 5, 3, 27-34. 



§ 171-172. 
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lynqjofl fehfaftaf^ siVrf (the fresh anger grows over my forbearance, that 
is: goes beyond my forb.); 

&,) Ka$. on P. 3, 3, 9 srjf^ qgrT^QTwrra^jn^?^ (if the teacher 
arrives after a moment) ! ); 

c. ) Kathas. 6, 167 ?rt ^cSVu^ chdcJH (he honoured her above 
his queens); 

d. ) Pane. 142 f^-ftr: ^Rn?TT * mm gTraarertafj (I have now taken 
a dislike to this country), Mudr. Ill, p. 105 ^sH^sHm -HlUlcttJ - 
srtaf^ Q&mfotmH : (well, the king's attendance are not friendly 
disposed towards Canakya), Pane. 116 f^f rra* qxfrrfj Rm*JI (what 
have you to care for meP), ibid. 26 q £l4^f{ j^t^t: »mEn ; 

e. ) Pane. 266 muirdm HoHmI^ chf^miPi (I will kill myself before 
your eyes). Comp. 177. 

Rem. Occasionally 3*rf^ is conatrued with a locative. Kathas. 
3, 58 iq&H ig^ m ^ |df^ruf^^H » — With ablative it is aho some, 
times met with, as in the passage of Utpala, quoted by Keen in 
his translation of Varaham. Brh. I, p. 7, which has been adduced 73 
R. 3*). Even the accus. with jqff is not forbidden. Pan. 8, 1, 7 
teaches yrf^, frfif and w. being put twice, when denoting a close 
nearness, as 3q^qf^ STRJT i ?iwrf& znwt) here the accus. is standing 
(see the karika quoted by K&$. on P. 2, 3, 2). Qigup. 1, 4 PToTRyV 
s*it f^?T: TOfcqrr, Mhbh. 1, 120, 9 -&djvff n^rf: ?M(ldq/ ). 
172. 3qf^FTrT> a derivate of 3qf^, is construed, when prepos., with 

1) In full, the example given by the Kacika, is 

etc. In the bad excerpt of the Calcutta edition <^f Panini these words 
have been mutilated into JgfrftpTijt which has deceived Bobthdngk in his 
edition of Panini and in his Petr. Diet. (I , p. 968). 

2) The example of the Petrop. Diet. («. v. V, p. 1191), Kathas. 53, 125 
irreraorrrfe^ronTf^ is not convincing. It is rather probable , that the abl. 
should be construed with ^noI^ClBQ], 3*rf^ being a mere adverb = •up- 
ward." —"Tor the rest, it is not strange that the wavering between abl. 
and gen. in construing adjectives and adverbs of space and time (126 j 
appears also in the syntax of prepositions. Cp. 173 R. 1. 

3) It is no exception, that Nala 1,2 the gen. is usedaqjjgf^ qcftrPfr 
since the repetition does not imply here the notion of proximity, the 
meaning being » [standing] high above all men." 
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preceding genitive, and generally signifies aabove, upon" in space. 
The archaic dialect did use it also as a time-denoting word = 
aafter" [cp. 3trf^\ 171 &)]. — In the Qat. Br. it sometimes com. 
plies with the accusative. 

Rem. »above" is not frequent. M. 1, 92 3^ qmrfyirr^: 

5^cr: Mt^^rHH :* But it is frequent, when of time = »after," see 174. 

173. [12]. Akin to the old and obsolete Of} [160] classic 

^ Sanskrit possesses q^T, ^WrT, VfJrV and q^TIT, all 
^TTfT, of them expressive of the notion beyond. When denoting 
space, they serve also to signify the passing by — especi- 
q ^ XIT * ally tT^TJT with accus. — and the surpassing — espec. 

y^ttllrj^ with genit. When denoting time , they are = 

„after" and comply with ablative. 

Examples : a.) of space and rank. Ait. Br. 8, 14, 3 jj & ^ <T^nr 
f|xTor^ $r?W5TJ (alt countries beyond the Himalaya) ; Mhbh. 1, 232, 11 
q^tmFTrof| (*pa$s by us", v. a. »do not harm us"); Kam. 5, 61 
ferraril sfteR" * *vmr\ trprt^^rar: (— nor does noble extraction go 
beyond wealth); Malav, I, p. 1 *r, u^mnhIhi^ (who surpasses all 
ascetics), 

b.) of time: nafter." M. 2, 122 srfiten^TFrpT ^ (after the salutation), 
Pane. V, 58 ^hI^h ; (after a moment), Utt. Ill, p. 38 srRrarnTT- 
?P^trr (after leaving the breast). So the frequent phrases mil cn[qr, 
rRT: trpj^ and the like. 

Rem. 1. Occasionally they occur, when being attended by a 
genit, even while time-denoting. M. 8, 223 q^rrr gyn^q [KulL = 
^Ull^l^ aVL Ait. Br. 2, 33, 5 Ho|rU(W T^ErffiT. 

Rem. 2. As etc. answer to Latin ultra , so srarfa^ is the 
equivalent of Lat. cUra, denoting the side next to us. When 
time-denoting, ?rarfer contrasted with and the like is accor- 
dingly = » before;" then it may be construed with the ablative. 

M. 8, 30 ITTfc^ollfWi f|<*q ^TsTT 2J*£ f^UTOlrlJ 561 f* 5I5^TS^orR^ 
qjTTT ^ qfdffif T (property the owner of which has disappeared , must 
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be guarded by the king for three years. Before that term, the 

owner may reclaim it, afterwards it falls to the king). 

r 

174. „ After" in time is often expressed by 38^1 or $FFH"f^ 

aSd"" wit A ablative. Of them , ^FFFT^T commonly makes up the 
* Hrrr latter part of a compound adverb. Kumaras. 6,93 a^Tjjjpr (after 

three days), Ragh. 3, 7 q|iuiMaiMiNl<H*d{ crmT (a creeper at the 
time it has lost its old foliage), Pane. 52 ftott ^UHH-ri(^ (after 
having seen her). So H4H*H(*^ (after this) and the like. 

That the single ablative may occasionally express »after what 
time 1 ' has been stated above (99). 

175. Another word for „after" is 431 IrJ. When prepos., 
q * ro t it complies wit A a genitive generally preceding , and is 

mostly used of space and rank. Kathas. 6, 134 ^ crrf&sr 

q*T TOira UlJd^f ; fane. 181 &m qsrr^ra: gf^f (no friend I pnt 
after him). 

item, b After" in space may also be denoted by words meaning 
»west of" as q?^, by <j£ (at the rear) and ;rcn^r (back). The 
last seems 'to be restricted to the old litnrgical dialect. 

176. [14]- The very opposite of M^lrj^ is the old adverb 

jjp = before and its synonyms: a) the kindred ^rt*' 

SF ^WIH, b) ?R7 and (literally „at the top , at the 

* ?m l head' 1 ). When prepositions, they comply wit A genitive 
^ or are compounded. They are employed both of space and 
snirT: of time. 

etc. Examples of etc, applied to space. Qak. V rm: uQuiPd 

3^Tzr: i^flmi fli.yft 3ft%rar; -^cv. Grhy. 1, 11, 6 ?P5T [qrfft] S^fTTp^fe 
(before the victim they bear a blazing Btick); Pane. 286 
fwn JJ fiRi^tq [sc. qgjorrfr] (he cast the young shoots down be- 
fore her). — As to their application to time see . 178. 

177. They are also often used to denote „in the presence 
of, under the eyes of" = Lat. coram. In the same way 
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FFT^[ and nrFO^pT. Moreover words , meaning „in the 

vicinity of 1 as Frf^fl" etc. 

Note the frequent employment of this turn with verbs 
of mying , telling , promising , even with those of going, 
bringing , appearing und the like. It is virtually the same 
to say fTOW— ,rTFT^rTs wffif etc. TOTfFT (CTfrT- 
5jnnfrl etc.) orrTR — , FTST — , rT 57% OTTfrT (tffrT- 
5JTritfrT etc.) 

Examples: 1. — <rp etc. = Lat. coram. Da$. 96 m Hl^fr&il^m<jgf *PT 
gprnsTnrarrr; Ratn. Ill, p, 67 f^Tnr qjmpj rnrfff 1 ) sr^w (for shame 
she lowers her face before everybody); Kathas. 4, 79 WFGW 
Wieh^M i jl<$d (forsooth in our presence he has avowed [as 

to] the money); Dac.. 176 rmr\ T^t jffc (— • wept before her eyes). 

2. — etc. with verbs of saying , telling , bringing etc. Kathas. 
27, 27 * pfr: 5^?t: TO^sr^ (he told the king all) ; Pane. 274 
?ft feft^Trft Q^MrH i j^mTfpfernj^g: ; ibid. 25 the chacal says to 
the lion f% wiRm^Mwii sstht Qt<nh ; Nala 1, 15 <wn: smft g 
^Tc?f TOg: • • • • ^row g <^£I-hY 3^»3^ : > Kathas. 25, 211 {jHryfrkHiT 
ssnf zqvcf: <T^:. . . . mr (I myself have promised so to the king). 
Fane. 277 5Jr£T ^ftfTT (the basket was brought to the king), 

Mahav. I, p. 18 ^wr^w ^TT: mpfeg rTSj: = { PTH^Tq [or 

Bern. The inverse of Lat. coram, viz. clam »at the back of, 
without the knowledge of" is expressed by q^^ or tj£, <jtfrT: 

sim. Kathas. 29, 73 m Sjsit <jsjw ^ ftW^^S^?l ^ (she illtreated 

her daughter-in-law without the knowledge of her son). *). 



1) So I have mended the bad reading of mss. and edd. Hflfa . 

2) In the brahmanaB Q^ttPTj °^nfj^ when = clam , is also construed with 
instrum. Qat. Br. 1, 5, 2, 7 SEPTRA m(Wi , Ait. Br. 3, 36, 5 srfipT gw^T 
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178. When of time , J^etc. agree likewise with a genitive '). 
Tet ^before" in time is commonly not expressed by 
them, but rather by or ^% both complying with 
the ablative. 

Examples a.) of time-denoting qr^ : etc. Qak. YII happiness is 
said to be the consequence of the favour of mighty persons rrsr 
qm^m <T^j ^q^: (but your favour is anticipated by happiness), 
Mhbh. 1, 232, 1 ^tt: frcffhMm yUjiymfd qrjtsr: ; — ft.) of gra and 
^gjj. Qak. V miMf|^WHl^oi^Mff*is»H*l4>lj[3 ; c^irm <IitwPd ; Ragh. 
12, 35 ^PmiRTf^H^ (before approaching). 

179. [16] 54 [rl with accusative is, relatively speaking, the 
^ most common among the so called prepositions. It 

generally denotes the direction towards, and for 
this reason it often is a concurrent idiom of the sole 
accusative , dative and locative. It is used a) with words 
of movement to signify the „ whither," b) in such turns , 
as speaking to , bowing to , striving to , love — , hatred — , anger 
to and the like, c) like the nimittasaptamt (147) to 
express *with respect to, on account of, concerning, 
about, on", d)=„about," to denote nearness in space 
or time, e) it has a distributive sense, in what case 
one is wont to compound dftT with its noun , as CTRT^T 
(every day). 

As a rule, 5rfrT is put behind its noun, at least in 
prose. 

Examples : a) Pane. 42 jjf afff V?m (he set out homeward), 
Dac. 30 ihjgp^ui gf^; — methaphor. R. 2, 107, 11 n^T UsW^ 



1) Note the ablative with ?nT: 3, 114 ^fdfau rt W ^HMftsUlrl^he 
must entertain them even before his guests" [KuUuka ^idfawrfair ^<5flT" 

9 
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fqr^ufi (by Gaya, as he directed his worship to the pitoras). 

b). Pane. 159 nffm m tffSr rnrr; — R. 2, 52, 79 q^r m - ^ $tmr 
UUMrUfd SrTtf:; — Mudr. I, p. 22 rK<Ui crf?T ; - m ^oPgOT- 

^TOT ft =T *TT JTr^wW:*, — Q&k. VII q^jpETrfpn gf?T ?T roTOT 
gnr& ; — R. 3, 54, 23 ^ jjq gf^; — Qak. I q^Tr^aY^fer ^irpFT^f gfa. 

c. ) M, 8, 245 ^rtat crfn [stern; (if a contest have arisen atom* 
some boundary); Nala 2, 6 ra^rcrpmr Hr*ia uq^di Hrri arffT (— cow- 
cerning his daughter) ; Malat. IX , p. 154 fojf g nMHf ufa ftpqft 
sf^i; Pane, 3 Vishnuc.arman engages himself to make the king's 
sons Uriw^H^iMj Q&t I fife 3 ztot oiwmwdfiwuj^i>u(ri 
^TfrT (should she perhaps be disposed towards me, as I am to 
herP). 

Rem. Note the phrase irfft »in my opinion, for my part," 
fr. selon moi. In full itf crf^r afimtH (it looks-, seems to me). Hitop. 
100 fsRT 

d. ) Mhbh. 1, 8, 7 wzqi 3rort. . . . <r n^Jaqr* . . . irUMtf <um*hM 
TOTTO^Jrf^ (— the hermitage of Sth.); M. 7, 182 trnrsSm srfr qrfir 

e). Pane. 286 crw sn? crffr fr^nqA nu^fi (he gives him one 
camel a year); Yajn. 1, 110 zner Jrffr (at every sacrifice), — Com- 
pounded f. L ^Jak, I gfdMN^iJ tarri' m\ (lot each actor do his duty), 
Bhojapr. 14 jm 337 RsW*«r: g^^thA STPTS^T* A concurrent 
idiom is mentioned 158 R« 1. 
180 P&nini enjoins also the ablative with gf^r, in two cases viz, P. 1,4, 

92; cj>. 

when pointing out a) one's match or substitute, b) something 2,3,11. 
given in exchange. The Kagika illustrates our rule by these exam- 
ples: a), ggj: TOUTTrT^or yuid : ^ (Pr. the match or substitute 
of K.), &). f^wr. jrfSr dx^fn ITOT^ (in exchange of sesam he gives 
beans). I have nowhere met with instances of that construction 
in literature, but for one, I borrow textually from the Petr. Diet., 
viz. Mhbh. 3, 13287 3^rnf q^nr srt^q" WJlrchMldirufd ?T 
Yet there are several instances in the ancient Yedic dialect as 
well as in classic Sanskrit of an accus. with crfo, when signifying 
the »match," Rgv. 2, 1, 8 M^lfui wn m (you are equal to 
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thousands etc.), Kathas. 45, 400 xT grareorfor uin (nor are you a 
match for him). 

181. [17] srf^J (outside, out) is the very opposite of ^TtT 1 
(165). It is more used as a mere adverb than as a preposi- 
tion. In the latter case it complies with preceding ablative. 
Pane. 176 psr 5TChT£ sr%fer (get out of the water), ibid. 291 fT^^ 
srf^WrFfT:. Or it may be the latter part of a compound: Utt. 

Rem. Dag. 77 sr% is construed with a genitive: ^rgf ^ rrmy- 

182, fl81 fcMI (without) is construed with instrumental, p. 2,3, 

r 32. 

accusative or ablative. In prose it is commonly put behind 

its case 1 ), in poetry it often precedes 

Examples: with instrum. Pane. 266 ^ fott f§RT cTCrj 
grafrft (I cannot live here without you); — with accus. Pane. 
269 m c^ft srarr rat %rr ^ng^ (but she cannot stay without you), 
R. 3, 9, 20 q fsRT ffTfff <T ( ne does not S° abroad without 
that sword); — with ablat. Dag. 141 H i <mi^ tt inqTsfrfcRl (without 
such a store of happiness), Var. Brh. 44, 17 iet stfrfflr rT^T 

Bern. 1. Occasionally fs^TT may have the meaning of »save, 
if not". Pane. I, 42 fgpn *i<yW*HM tRTT q- nft^fir, ibid. p. 244 ^ 
pffrsf foRT feffrTFT^ (there is nobody wise but Raktaxa). 

Rem. 2. Just as f^FTT are construed rjq-g? and qrqrr *apart from." 3 » 
Of snRTj when a prepos., I can quote no instance from literature , 
of trersr only with an ablat. Bhojapr. 27 pswf: ^IToi&^fd^ (the 
king's duty lies outside the duty of the scholar), Prabodh. II, 
p. 34, Mudr. I, p. 48. 



1) But not always, Mudr. VII, p. 223 f. i. fgr^sr ^l^UUl l M(lfdH^ 
it precedes, stress bein^ laid upon it *even without striking a blow Tour 
Excellence haa vanquished. 1 y 
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183. Separation is expressed by some more prepositions , as 
^7 ^FT^HT, SFFT^T, moreover by verbal 

periphrase (202 , 2°). About ?FfT^T and *M^UI see 166. 

?P?T5T f0$M ablative is „ except, save," in interroga- 
tive and negative sentences = „but;" =RrT is likewise p g | 8 » 
construed tei'M ablative and generally it is also = „ except, 

save, 11 sometimes = „by default of," rarely = „ without." 

Examples: of ^nr. Mhbh. 1, 147, 20 ^ Qhm^^mS t^t qrr^oTT - 
foR: larsnr ( Wlrfl Wi*HfWH»^wic^ (ancL nobody among the citizens 
did know them, but — ); Oh. Up. 6, 8, 4 f^T jj^ mi<^HHld^ (and 
where could be its root except in foodP). The proper meaning of 
337*nr being of course » elsewhere," the ablat, which attends on it, 
is that of comparison (105). 

of 1. = save, except. Bhojapr. 27 frife^im^ ^ ^fS * 
Q&k. Ill f=S? 3 tag £r (H^KUH l ^d m{Ui*HJH^ (what other relief 
is there for me, except beholding my sweetheart?); — 2. = by 
default of. R. 2, 66, 27 ^ g <prr£ gftaflRTftare (they did 
not approve burning the Icing's body, no son of his being present); 
Y&jn. 2, 117 it is said that after the death of the mother her 
daughters must have the succession jr^ rTTwft ^ZoKT: (by default 
of them, the descendants); — 3. Ch. Up. 5, 1, 8 greprgreSrT^ ^refif sT r^ 
(how did it forbear to live without me?). 

Rem, Sometimes srh is construed with the accusative, especially 
in epic poetry. Nala 4, 26 jrfareRT ^ *rr rTST ^ srfsr^ ^WH^ s \im 

184. [19] Of Wq_ »witA" and its synonyms fFFT, 

if^tjlt ^11^*1 a full account has been given in the chapter on 
n y m8 the instrumental (58). Mostly they precede the instru- 
mental, they are complying with, but they may also 
be put behind or be separated from it by one or more 
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interjacent words 1 ). As they are, when without noun- 
case , adverbs meaning „ together it is , exactly speaking , 
a pleonasm to put them to the instrumental, as the notion 
of concomitancy is already carried by that case. 

Bern. Occasionally ^ with instr. may even be expressive of 
the instrument. Kathas. 37, 62 qsoi l cmRj ^T^y^": (after having in- 
flamed the fire by combustibles). This idiom, though not of frequent 
occurrence in literature, must be very old, as it is met already 
in the Ath. Veda, see f. i. 8, 1, 11 f^gregn *T mfogm (lest 
the Celestial burn thee with his lightning). 

185. Compounding with its noun is allowed. Yet in p - M> 

r o incom . most cases to rf^° one substitutes W, either of them 
pounds, being the former member of the compound. It is exactly 
the same to say {FT' H?ftrP or (PT! FT^ titafll. An 

instance of interchanging e^r° and st° may be Ven II, p. 43 

MnUiiui hstrist H^ftgr M^i-jd i iroWWH R^Ph muj^jd: gnHf^j. 

Bern. 1. Some cases are taught by Panini, where ^ is re- 
quired to be the compound's former member, not some others 
in which on the contrary ^ must be used. Thus is wanted 

a) in time-denoting adverbs as M^jc i fg^ (the forenoon included), 

b) in blessings as ^STTO otttt (nail to him with his ^ ' 
son). Yet the phrases qsrara 5=rfifT WTH are ad- p - g ^ *> 
mitted as equally good as qfoirHKl and the rest. 

But — not — is required a) in all compound adverbs, 
not expressive of time , therefore exclusively in such terms as srjta*^ 
(with anger), ^ggqppr (respectfully), Dac, 84 H^qj q^pg MM WW 
jttwtgJtT (he addressed mo in a manner adapted to his shame , to his 7*8.81.' 
joy and to his excitement) and so often ; — b) in some special phrases, 
as stoft dtffTOWlff — not q<<ih<rl — , 3^: e^T?:, and the like. 

Bern. 2. mrn^ and ^777^ are seldom compounded with their noun. 



1) So f. i. Da9. 156 ^5 f&frZT pyTSFOTT , Ait. Br. 1,13,18 "^5PT 
MfjUUJdfd , B. 2, 95*, 29 frrfrggn Enithla e^, etc. 
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If this be the case, they make up the latter member. Pane. 276 
cTT frHWd =3 sn^nft itfaar m (with these very words the wife of 
the brahman was restored to life). 

186. Finally we must mention some prepositions , not spoken 
i-wmr, 0 f ^ the foregoing, viz. l 8t and Pi^m, both = 

2.wfifcr: » near » about," 2 1 ? *fifT, UfrfT, mp. W&W 
etc ' (round, about, on all sides), (on both sides). All JJ* 

of them agree with the accusative. 2,8,2 

Examples: 1. Da$. 146 srw smiftfw- . . . W^^Hl^J4*rl-*W*Jj 
2. Kathas. 33, 113 *firr: <miK? iT; 2, 103, 21 jfterr ^TtTT- 

SpKJ rd*Hl *Tffrcft gsTj Kathafl. 18, 5 ft MW-Hl: Qf^rft &3g5T J J<liml ^5T 

(on his sides his vassals marched i like the hosts of stars round 
the polar-star). 

Rem. 1. A genitive with ^firrT:, wnrT: is rare, but it seems 
it is regular with mm-hihn Pane. 185 ftst snfoiST MM-HldJf^^fd. 
Rem. 2. In modern writings fercre? with gen. = »on all sides." 

II PERIPHRASE BY MEANS OP NOUN-CASES. 

187. I n the preceding paragraphs we have already dealt with 
Periphrase guc j 1 noun-cases as have got more or less the character 

by means 0 

of c °° e u 8 n - of prepositions. Those, we will look upon now, have 
still retained as much of their original and proper sig- 
nificance as to consider them as nouns even from a 
syntactical point of view. Of course all of them comply 
with the genitive or may be the latter part of com- 
pounds. 

188. In the first place: the loc, acc. and abl. of nouns, 
meaning proximity, vicinity, neighbourhood (as 

other" HTOT, Hftfr) or the side (^TW) and similar, 

oipnxi- are a means for expressing „near; to, towards; from." 
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^wwto ^ S P er ip^ rase ^ especially employed to signify a moving 
towards or from a person. „He has come to me" 

"Ik? 6 [or °%J ^TPTFT: or HrU^IH, HrHHl^H, ^PTT^T 

etc., „he is gone from me" * etc. 

Examples: 1. moving to a person. Aeons, and locat. of the 
periphrasing noun. — antika: Dag. 19 sn^r...» Mdd>H^kT)HcJHfa , 
Pane. 269 HoIiEhA rTiTFnsznrfi'; — sakdga: Mrcch. HI, p. 125 zirikr 
oW-rtftmm : M^UIHL ( M -> S° to v 0> p anc. 262 ^t fdf4H^ l ^i iWw i d : 
(I have come to Jou for friendship) ; — samtpa : Hit. 22 flirfcr- 
ym^fTfit, Pane. 178 i^frsft ^rsq 1 fa^H^fi n?T:; — pdrgva: Pane. 
257 cJH^iyofawrjh ibid. 55 m i dHl(mu i: »^»ni^ wHh; — samnidhi : 
Da$. 133 mzvx TO fqsfh MfafWlwj — nikata: Kathas. 24, 66 
sn^TOT ?f fsr^oTTT.... jfiHfJfrj, fT^T (then he allowed that brahman 
to go to his daughter), Bhojapr. 60 ^ldfifrl ^fer;; — abhyarna: 
Dag. 36 oiPlrU*"* ^llrMd|ujui^f5il^iil (conducted the woman to my 
father and — ); — upakantha : Dag, 39 H^Mfr^ yrar- This list may 
easily be enlarged. From the archaic dialect I add an instance 
of being equivalent with to Ch. Up. 5, 3, 4 q ^nrer: fqg^. 
wtmu (he went sorrowful to his father). 

2. moving from a person. Ablat. of the periphrasing noun. — 
Kathas. 10, 26 ^fifl ^HrMMlM l <MIM^ (grid, with his friends 
withdrew from him), Ragh. 5, 24 ^ft : 4Hfr l UH4Honm ??rrcr i tift. (gone 
from Raghu , without having obtained his desire), Mrcch. X, p. 375 

3. Staying near. Locat. of the periphrasing noun, — JL$v. Grhy. 

1, 18, 7 [&rdl^W^lWhlUl oTPST fS^, Pane. 277 <*M)qfrU% f&SJFFTT 

gTT^nn :> ibid. 160 WoT^JJ^fm = »near the white house." When at- 
tending on persons, the periphrasing nouns may of course be =~ 
»in the presence of," thus being synonymous with yfc and 
the like (177). Hence they may occasionally denote the person 
addressed to. R. 3, 10, 9 ^ zrjt omgd fercffon (so I have spoken 
to the brahmans). 

Rem. 1. By so called syntactic analogy q ch i ming is occasionally 
construed with the abl. instead of the gen. of the noun, it qualifies. 
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Yarah. Brh. 104, 12 J i ^iij&. jrifoT: ^FTOTPen^TT^ Tf^r (Mars takes 
away the fruit of thieves and princes). 

Rem. 2. Kathas. 25, 129 we have a£?rfer = »near," gtnare ^ i Pdfrd 

Rem. 3. qr&5d:, sritorT:, ecprorT: sometimes have the worth of abla- 
tives, but sometimes also that of locatives, f. i. Kathas. 32. 99 
fTfTT JTR 57T (TOira ifTWd: i ^T?ft (— and at its side a river), cp. Nala 6, 4. 

189. Moreover fT^JT^TIrT — and also, but not so often, ^toth 

and ttseHft — serves also to periphrase many other kinds 
of ablative , especially if = „from the side of a person". 
So Pane. 28 ScTTFPT: Mchlttii^ia^ftraTT gjqpJdcm [sc. csim] (you must 
procure me safety from the side of your master), ibid. 137 iftfsr 
srciterer mi ftst gcMUiicuwwWu'i m ^rft ottft: ^sTTcTT i rrr^£Tf%- 

*rcrfa sreA ?TTFt FfoT qTSr^ffirjorin (well, I have seen how you have 
loosened Citragriva of his fetters, and I was much pleased at this, 
for I too, if perchance I should get into captivity, may be released 
from your side); — to receive from: Mrcch. X, p. 341 T x$ i m^ *ToTrT: 
Whimirufd STt 37?pr, — to ask from: Pane. 75 qzrr rdfUfriail^sHqvI - 
;rfcpTj — to learn from : M. 2 } 20 ^fg^ ym^HW gpsF>mev>T?^Fr : 1 «rcsr— 
rrffsr Rraprfgrgri SOTFTcTT: 5 — to buy from : M. 9, 174 ^uTldJNfrolMcdlff 
*ndlfuJ l 5MPdfr l dj 3r SffW: Md^HHi (he whom somebody has bought 
from his parents that he might be instead of a son, is called his bought 
son); — to be borne from: Pane. 318 xj*T $&ri zvafa rFCT^wnn k 
iifsmfh (he will give me his daughter, of her I shall have a son), — 
Abl. of comparison: Pane. 271 HrTCtT WHlRP t: e^crt psrernni 
^nnTf^^rqWRTT totttt (from this time he looked on him with favour 
above all rajputs , showing his grace by marks of honour and the 
like), YajracchecL p. 16 uuy^h-ywiPd*l^Mi mjch : Jtnrc^r: 

5TrTrT*rtaf5r *FTcTT m^fflr (forsooth , if compared to the foresaid bulk of 
good works, this second bulk of good works is not equal to the 
hundredth part of it). 

1 90. In the same way the loc, acc. and abl. of $FrT^> 

^ 7r% T^T, sim. may periphrase the being or the getting „ within," 
the moving , from within. 1 ' 
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a.) being within. Pane. 259 >xfm ^k m ( ^^Hj ^ 
grTr*re : trfnf&csf ^sf ; — ft.) getting within. Pane. 246 ^i^uimwmH- 
^MShFH : (b® disappeared in a crowd of brahmans) ; ibid. 39 ^-rsrr 
rrjpqwr * U&'bcHU} — c.) coming from within. Pane. 38 rrarf^T crarr- 
TrTjTZl iTTsri' JJ^f?T (never at day nor at night he draws the money 
out of his belt), ibid. 70 FTrT: iildUl^ yill^, fejUTFrfV H^fojH : 
(then , the echo caused a noise twice as heavy to go up from the 
interior of the pit). 

Rem. ^T?^- may occasionally be = ywith respect to, concerning." 
So R. 2, 90, 16; cp. the same meaning of 9=rrp!T 4°. As to 
jtwft see 167. 

191. and ^T^TTrT are often used in a partitive sense ; 

then they are concurrent idioms of the partitive cases, 
see 116, Rem. 2. Pane. 120 aidJiMi fr wsnj^ rt> id - 86 
iTOTf^rTO: riterr^ (among them, the crow spoke). 



TTtU and 



192. The locative denoting „on or in what spot", is often 
specified by means of such words as 0 ^"5T, 

etc. serving ^ % 

pLCof Wsim. When translating such tatpurushas, 

th tive Ca ^ese members must generally be rendered by 

prepositions: in, upon, over etc. Pat. 1, 123 yrr. * wFTTST^fr 
ftcTTFT ^5T fddui^td -Mciuicift< fr ( th at sm ° ke being in the atmo- 
sphere , it does not go athwart , if the air be calm , nor falls down), 
Dac. 169 <w4oiCiu£ Em'^h gT^ ^iidV ( he saw somebody moving 
on the earth). 

Rem. Likewise fSrro nmy periphrase the metaphorical sense of 
the locative, as Bhag. Pur. 1, 4, 13 rort fkuv crrat ^TrT^T (I 
think you are accomplished in grammar), Pane. 173 yqisrOT Wtfit 
^ (one must not be grieved for the sake of earthly goods). 
So often ssrsr farm th* 8 respect." 

193. Several periphrasing words may signify for the sake 
of, because of, fo? % , viz. 1 ^TrT, used almost as a real 
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^'^'preposition, 2. %rft: the ablative 1 ) of %rr„motive," 3. 
w, snpr ^FT, tWvA and SPT, the acc., dat. and loc. of ^ 
prearive of (matter, sake), 4. the instrum., accus. and abl. of 

cause, mo* 

tive, aim. an( j cf^m ^cause , motive." They are construed with 
preceding genitive , if they do not make up the latter 
part of a compound* 

Examples: 1. — Pane. IV, 29 rr gr^TO fFT Mff ^lUI^JH (one 
must not spend much for the sake of little); Mrcch. IV, p. 131 
WH ^<Pl*mi: HT^OTjforPTj Fane. IV, 51 gi*chd p^fr ^7T: 
(the ass was killed for his voice). 

2. %fft:- — Bhagavadgita 1, 35 ^ttpt ^gft^Tft-.. ^l^fr^TsTOr 
%rft: f§? 3 *rfhgfl (them I would not kill.... not even for the sake 
of the realm of the three worlds, how much less for the posses- 
sion of land); Qak. V kolkjW R | P rytw. f&m ^<h\<i \: Cwnile not 
caring for your own pleasure, you tire yourself for the sake of 
your people); Ragh. 2, 47 wiw |rTte5| ^Tgft ^fa^i^ : gf^nftr 
5t roPT^ (you seem to me a thoughtless fool, that you desire to" 
give up much for a trifle); Malat. IV, p. 65 dlQd^lu l ^H i: = £H5r- 
fT5mnw » — Note s*q- |rft: (whyP), ^|[q ^fr; (for some motive) 
and the like. 



1) It is not quite plain, how Panini did account for ^rft:. Yet, h* 3 
commentators and followers consider it a genitive, and it is very likely, 
he has thought so himself. At least, we may draw the inference. After 
having taught in his sutra 2; 3, 26 cr^ IrpzjVfr, that is »the genitive is 
required [instead of the instrum. of causality] when employing ^rT'Y he 
adds this clause (s. 27) ^oHl^HdldJ l »but in the case of a pronoun 
of the class Sana etc., either the gen. or the instrum." With the said 
pronouns it is therefore allowed to use two idioms promiscuously — f. i. 
tfTST |rfr: and sfft ^dH T — , but for the rest the only idiom available 
is that, which is exemplified by ^cisr %rflT:. Now, as sfrr and ^rr 
are both instrumental , it is but consistent that of tt& %rft:, the parallel 
iliom, both elements are meant as genitives. Then, of course q^NWj 
^riV: must also be considered as genitives both. The very words of Panini 
do not admit of another interpretation. 
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3. a.) — Pane. 169 sT^ref ?t$o! qfcH*HHluu (he is gone 
to the same bank for water), ibid, 212 5cdehlfa *TV dldMoimff H-H^r T: 
(— set out in order to kill the crows), Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 q% fitt,un 
PtaMjmitf oi^-H^HU^ n^rft, It. 3, 35, 34 ^HM*witf irfff^ 
(he made up his mind to fetch the amrta). It is plain, that wfa 
is in all such phrases the equivalent of a final dative. Cp. 87. 

h.) Wb*. — Mhbh. 1, 144, 17 q- n^g^rrar cttiusiikiGj srf^nr 
(they will not reprove us for the sake of the Panda vas); Pane 
III, 178 ^ Qdmm nradft crrf^ort tfsr: (no ruler but a monarch 
promotes the welfare of his country), here %rr*rfcr is = f^rTFr> cp, 
Nala 13, 19. 

c.) g^f. — Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 rrf&rarfS grT ffluichyi mfo mfHcW , 
Pane. 325 a i q<(Q y^rftsrera^: feziH (it is for evil days, that wealth 
and friends are sought after), R. 2, 118, 53 3f*fc?TT vrnrR- grenrrerrfq 
5^TT (U. has been given to L. to be his wife) [ mufff accordingly = 
Wtrfh or MT^rf, op. ibid. 3, 34, 21; Mhbh. 1, 14, 7]. 

4. Pif!^ etc. — Dag. 25 J^M^PiEhf ilddlfdHl s^ (he has died 
for a brahman), Pane. 228 ^HH^dU I HUicHlf^^PiPi^ wQoH(l m\> 
Mhbh. 12, 342, 23 tf^^uifrjiPifrg f% nWTT3 f^PTsgH 1 ft-<^: jrrcrT: (it is 
because of his adultery with Ahalya, that Indra got a reddish 



But however great the authority of Panini may be, as it is, when 
he states facts and describes phenomena, there is no plausible reason 
to follow it, where his explication of them is wrong. To him, 
who did not know but one language, ^rft: could appear as a genitive, 
but for us, who have the opportunity of comparing similar idioms in 
different languages, f. ex. Latin causa and gralid, English because of, 
it is impossible not to take ^rTT: for an ablative of causality. By doing 
so we account for the idiom in question in a quite satisfactory manner. 
Therefore %rfr: is to be compared with Latin cujus rei causa , not with 
qua de causa, the Sanskrit equivalent of which is tbHll5,riV.. 

SFPTTSrft: reminds me of the vartt. on P. 2, 3, 27 fHR-dttn^Uliyjl 
gTorferi UI4<UM3U This precept is strictly true by itself — the word in?! 
shows sufficiently that it must not be urged too much — but it cannot 
be said with some reason, Panini has left out this rule, as he did not 
want to enjoin it at all. 
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beard from the side of Gautama); — R. 2,90, 12 fopi?: mm ,?t 
m r -a r q r (he , being enjoined by his father because of a woman — ); — 
Xaln 4, 4 ^qf^ ^ 7^ztk^tA ftst ^.l(Ullr^ (for you I will take 
poison etc.) 

194. The foresaid apparatus for expressing the purpose) the 
aim, the motive, the sake, though the most common, 
is not the sole, 5P?I, HFfiT, ^TTfUT, 3 7FT, %FT etc. 
serving al*o for this purpose, when being part of a 
bahuvrlhi. Da$. 75 f. i. raq^rjq^ dhMl^H T ^lehMJ I cjVi^iH (from 
astonishment and joy people burst out into clamour). A fair sample 
of manifoldnoss of expression we have in these lines from the 
Rama y ana 

^-mji^'^nm h w{ t. swSrrsr: (2, 23, 31) , 
in each p&da a different way has been followed to signify the 
aim. In the first is the latter member of a bahuvrihi, in the 
fourth ^rT, in the second the dative of tho aim has been used, 
and the third has periphrase by means of nnvi. Cp. R. 3, 43, 17; 
Nala 14, 19. 

Rem. It is plain that datives as rrferra , i^Frar will signify 
but the purpose or aim , whereas ablatives as cM^umh^ instrumental* 
as Piu i i^ rr, compounds in °jj^r are only expressive of tho cause. 
But in some of the foresaid implements for periphrase, as sfjh, 
WT> C i pH*f t %rTT: > fcue contrast , which does logically exist between 
the conceptions »aim" and »cause" is not to be found. Strictly speak- 
ing, they are standing on the neuter territory of the amotive" 
which partakes of both. See the examples given. 

195. The cause — either material or efficient — is moreover 
^ often periphrased by oHOTFT (or Sf^t^T) liter. „by the 

rule of and sfrrTTtT (or ^FR") liter. „by the power of. M 
Pane. 43 zf?t h^mi-h^u^ u«r[H dir. (h > ibid. 327 ^d&uiirWtNH nrrrt ^TrciT- 
ijztj Var. Brh. 2, 4 yrFT RTT^ PiH ^n^n' trrT^r (he may perhaps roach 
the other side by tho strength of the wind); Kathas. 12, 59 ^grTWT;! 
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STTSTrr zrffererTfr OTTP^tfpirqT: (Yaug. raade himself invisible by 
sorcery). 



phrase such words as ZJJJU (by means of ), ^TITTtTT (by way of ), 



196. The agents instrument, means may be periphrased by 

Peri- 
of 

ultm ^i^^V^ ( v h y a continual line of), ^ipR and ^^FT 

ment t 
means. 



;. or g^TrT, 5R5TTrT (by mouth of), *U?H or *TTJTTr[ 

(by exercising, practising), m (agreeably to;, sim. 

Prabodh. II, p. 35 [sc. =5rryfAui] ftrorrq fei^T^inTfef ^ttt crprt- 
rP5PT ( an< l ne na 9 spread his doctrine by his disciples and the 
disciples of them); Pane. 239 aithiummu i error?? (he went off through 
the sky); Mrcch. VIII, p. 255 zrf^ cpfr MHU^u^ T ^Ul^duin i ufoiUII- 
of: (but if we entered the city of U. by following the line of 
groves); Pane. 56 * jnn ^srtg&T frt p^wr w ; Q&k. II TwrfrnT^- 
imfo rFT: 51?^ qfamiH (he too [the king] earns tapas day after day 
by his giving protection); Pane. 126 f&crt q^sT^T- 
rftffrr 'err^ oirTFT (— but because of deeds , dono in a former existence 
he was a thief) ; Bhojapr. 3 aejft SoRrZFnrr^rir (1 speak according to 
my opinion). 

III. PER1PHRASE BY MEANS OF PARTICIPLES, GERUNDS 
AND THE LIKE* 

o 

197. Some participles in rf may serve the want of peri- 
phrase, as: 

jth 1. 3TrT a often used as an equivalent of the locative, 
as it may be rendered by in, inio, to, towards ,Panc. 1553rraRftt- 

SfTTTri iTTTR^vit has come into our hand), Malav. I, p. 12 nOTSnTrTT fHfrld 
(she stands at the window), M. 2, 218 jT^Tfri f&OT ^u^Oi^fd , 
here JJ^TfTT fsFTT = rj^r ram *the wisdom which dwells in his 
teacher." Pane. 272 a lion takes up the helpless young of a chacal 
holding it between his teeth syrayjTTFT gucrr = t^TTOT ^roTT. Like- 
wise R. 3, 46, 6 sTO^zjmjihi %*n: — SRTT »the trees in Jan." 



142 § 197—199. 

Examples of jttT, periphrasing the nimittasaptamt (147). R. 3, 43, 48 
*m ^TWTT sn^ar JTHrorfe iTrTT *T^rq^ (Laxmana , look how fond Sita 
is of the skin of the antelope), Qak. I ^ffrnr IchMffi cpe^pt; (I will 
ask something concerning your friend). 

Rem. Occasionally nferT, mfeiH and the like are used in thiB 
manner. See f. i. R. 3, 11, 65 and 3, 54, 26. 

198. 2. Such as are expressive of concomitancy or the con- 

ticipieT= trary of it, as HT%rT, Mrti, when = „ with," 3 h*H> 

.with" and ^ ' ° v 

.without." J^TTf, w hen = „ without. " It is a matter of course, that 

we have the right of speaking of them as periphrasing 

case-relations only in such cases, as where the original and 

proper meaning of these participles has faded away in so 

far as not to admit of their being translated by English 
participles. With them may he remembered the adjective ^vrm, 
which is often almost equivalent to our »with," as Pane. 62 ^#t.... 

Hlfc^ qi j<fri<yHM i tf ^X' lake with much water )- 

Rem. To them we may add srfrr, WTrT? f&TTrT and the like, 
when being the first members of bahuvrihis as aqjirw r = »fear- 
less," Dac. 25 gid^m »pityless." 

3. Some participles in the neuter gender may be met with 
occasionally, used as adverbs with a prepositional function. Mhbh. 
1, 115, 11 s^rnr *J d(lwm (without the knowledge of Dhr.); Pane. 
272 ppt WsTT H STOcfirf: mdid^ i H fz\ (in the course of the conver- 
sation the king asked the potter). Cp. Kathas. 39, 167. 

199. To them we may subjoin, as they do duty of parti- 

* f * 5W ' ciples , the adjectives ^WW, 3^M, FTg^T, when point- 
ing out the direction of a movement. Then their proper 
meaning „ [having] the face [turned] to" has dwindled 
down to a mere to or towards = They are often 
used so , either as adjectives , or adverbially. — Examples 

of adjective: Pane. 208 ^sr g^rfifrjW ; which is identical with 

( or UrKfl ? ihid. 299 xnrj: rnr: = *n<j; Mchiit 

Jiff:; — of adverb: Pane. 64 m gflj^TEfrp i VRV&f* 
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200. A similar periphrase is exhibited by the gerund i^l^M* 
H^*" as it is expressive of the aim the action is pointing at. 

Therefore 3^f^3" may serve almost the same purpose as 
GTTrT, and is available as well in figurative as in literal 

sense. So Pane. 210 ^nT^g^sq e m<yilfilH : (he fled to his home), 
Mudr, I, p. 8 diffuiin^f^&r <TT3»: (the cooking for the brahmans). In 
the former instance the mere accus. ssitt^t would suffice, in the 
latter the gen. or dat. gntfmiHi^ or oqter.. 

Other examples: R. 3, 11, 44 jjqi] cm^sTOOT^CT (- to Agastja), 
Kad. I, p. 10 ^idH^l^ SKTrofmr qr<TT6 ([the bird] pronounced this 
arya with regard to the king), R. 3, 38, 13 *nR2rf^CT £if%fr 0 Pane. 
82 ppj-HM^^ u^mfi , (he is angry for some cause), Qak. Y f%jj- 
tfiyn niram wsafoqr^iuw^: crf^rTT: si: (for what purpose — P), etc. 

Rem. Like ^f^sa it is also said M^fcua or one makeB use of 
kindred nouns, as j^fnr, HJ^TT, ? ^UM H ^ all = »with regard to." 

201. Some other gerunds, as JfffF^T, ^M^T, 

Gerunds, r " s , -n 

expressive ^RJ, 3TnW<T. tUSMIM may be used in a si- 

of h about c 

in regard milar way, viz. to signify in regard of, with respect to, 
nfoxft, concerning, about sim. 

Uj^q Examples: Pane. IV, 70 f^nrt =et Ji^fST fofa^-cmft rT^tjj (I 
etc. -will say something about the friendship , hear it) 5 Qak. II ^ g 
m^sr ulgKd^NfacfrfU sratfa (but I say so only in regard of the fore- 
said 90 j ibid. I aW^^rf&^?q jDuh i ^ (sing of the hot season) ; 
R. 2, 9, 60 3orra vc^m TTrT^ f|rf srat ^mjjM^ ^r%n^ (Kubja 
spoke well as far as her words regarded the mother of Bharata, 
but not well with respect to Kama) 5 ibid* 2, 40, 14 gprarq #srnT 

oiUHMlM^miPi ^ 1 ^Hi^^ii^^ ^tenra - asrcflp ) 337 ( in regard of the 
life in the forest, her father-in-law gave to Sita — ). 



202. Among the other gerunds , which may in some degree 
or other do duty of prepositions, we notice: 
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°!uiidf those, expressing concomitancy, as SH^FT 

and JT^terr, when = „with;" 

2. such as are expressive of separation, as ^^FTT, 

cTsTFT^T, Ml^rM^T sim., as they are = „save, except, 
but for; 11 

3. such as serve to denote the instrument, means, 
manner, in short, to periphrase the third case, as 

mm, srfter, staffs?, srfa^PT; 

4. T^TPT and WftrZ when ~ Lat. „in prefe- 
rence to;" 

5. "Qipfi .since." 

STTSTtf, Examples: of 1. — Qak. Ill FTrT: ufdU l fd TOTPrr^TO UdMHfuiwj: 
TT ^roi r* (enters a sacrificer's disciple with kugagrass); Pane. 173 fgrw^n^nr 
m \ U\r\ : (he came with money); R. 3, 24, 12 JT^roTT ^ff .... JT^T- 
etpsto (retire with Sita into a cavern). — They are especially of 
use to point out the attributes or tools one takes along. Pane. Ill, 
143 faprar:] TO^TTSTsr <nsr ^ *tjtt ftot i ftru^d spt mfSr; Kathas. 
21, 134/ 

of 2. — Pane. 203 yxr JgfT ^rrerr ilfri{RH (there is no other path , 
l^j, g- duty); R. 1, 67, 19 f^FTO ^T; sif &q sns^T 4>t^Hl :i oiJ(3rell 

fp^. jfaoT^ ^TsTPf rfr ^ ^Tsrafr (and all the people fell down, confounded 
by that sound , save Vic. vamitra , Janaka and the two Raghuides) ; 
Pane. 273 qqrfo qji i Mfiu*j| <rf^r3?sr * fofarMg^lMlf^H^ have caught 
to day not a single animal except this brat of a chacal). 
-j^jj. NB. Another implement of the same purport as rrjp etc. is 0 s£it, 
always making up the latter part of a compound adverb. Yar. 
Brh. 47, 28 qrf>sT|crT ^rfer gf^^fer^i nsf mr RiiI^h ^p^H 
(all that has been told at large by the old seers, I have ex- 
plained, save the repetitions)* 

fa^n^fihtfiirff^ (what way, ye gods, may lead to the death of 
that prince of Raxasas, by which means I may kill the disturber 
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of holy men?); Mudr. IV. p. 136 q- sr wrren : w^ i (m [cp. 196] 
eh^i^n^ ^rTT^ f^> 3 ^tttttt ^nrrrfrr ^fr^r (wo do not approach the 
Prince by the interference of Minister Raxasa but by that of 
the Commander of the Prince's Army); Malav. II, p. 45 ^nrriivT- 
RrtiuWoM*^ = ^f%tnr^ » courteously". 

Likewise the participle wn&m * Pane. I, 243 ^gf^TOT^nrfTOfT- 

f&5nr> of 4. — £ak. II. jjjr K^mzr wmwd hmRoiJ) PwmPh ?ft ^^t^" 
tffTTc^ qfg Q^ i mfa^d (fool, these holy men strew about a quite dif- 
ferent tribute, which has a greater value than even heaps of 
precious stones); R. 2, 94, 26 aHl^cT l fl j MdHfibi^ft sr^- 
(Mount Citrakuta has even more roots , fruits and water 
than the land of the Hyperboreans), 
of 5: have been given already 170. 

Rem. This list is not complete. It may happen that some more 
gerunds are occasionally to be rendered by English prepositions 
tHIgftj . or prepositional phrases. So gPTT37q may admit of the translation 
asre^zr, »in spite of," tzstcW may be = I^t. ob 7 as R. 3, 18, 15 where 

etc - Qurpanakha speaks so to Rama ^irr far^TT nmfaom+ ff 

irt rof cpTO (it is for that old and ugly wife you do not esteem 
me), etc. 

203. In determining the site of some locality gerunds are often 
used , which admit of being rendered by prepositions. R. 2, 80, 
21 sTT^rf g wrmv [^tht:] (the highway is along the Ganges). 
Ka^ika on P. 3 V 4, 20 *) gives these instances: srcrrta ^ <T5Trr: fw- 
rT: i ^rfn^n g defer ^ feirTT (the mount is before the river, but the 
river is beyond the mount). 

Chapter X. Compounds. 

204. In western languages compounds are not considered 
a topic of Syntax. The fact of their being made up 



1) The rule of Panini treats only of this idiom when expressive of 
the notions » beyond" and » before." 

10 
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Com- 0 f two or more self-existent words — however impor- 

founcu a x 

sy& £ * an * * or e ty m °l°gi s t — * ias ^tle or nothing to 
do with their employment in speaking or writing. In 
Sanskrit it must be otherwise. Keeping apart' such 
compounds as have got any special meaning, which 
stamps them to unities 1 ), there exists in that language 
an almost illimited freedom of expressing any kind of 
relations, grammatical or logical, by the way of com- 
pounding. Every moment the speaker and especially 
the writer of Sanskrit may have the opportunity of 
substituting compounds to the analytical mode of ex- 
pression For this reason, Sanskrit Syntax has to deal 
with compounds, as far as regards giving an account 
of the part they are acting in the phraseology and of 
the modes and ways how to employ them, whereas 
it is a topic of Sanskrit Etymology to expound their 
structure and their outer shape. 

The three great classes of compounds , set up by ver- 
nacular grammar, are dvandva, tatpurusha, ba- 
huvrihi. They include nearly all varieties as well of 
the simple compounds , which are made up of but two non- 
compound words, as of those, which are most intricate 
and of an immoderate length. Outside of them , there re- 
mains only the class of such compounds as are produced by 
putting together the preposition + the noun-case depend- 
ing on it, as *d<=fiU6*j[ etc. (152) 2 ); in most cases 

1) Such as fj feftflgj when the name of the mountain, H^lr*^ snoble,' 1 
iTTTj" » brahman," M^Nd i the well-known constellation, HeTCTT » woman 
and the like. 

2) Whitney Sanskrit Grammar § 1310 calls them » prepositional com- 
pounds/' 
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this fourth class coincides with the avyayibh&va of 
vernacular grammar 1 ). 

1. DVANDVA. 

205. The dvandva serves to express concatenation and p * 2 
Dvandva. addition. Two or more nouns linked to another by 

„and" may be united into a dvandva. So instead of 
saying ^FTt FHFHIPSr we may use the dvandva ^1*1^1- 

^fTjft, instead of %?ft eJMHM cjil^ it may be said 

Bern. In the archaic dialect the freedom of making dvandvas 
was very little. At least in the vaidik writings dvandvas are 
almost bound to set formulae and do never consist of more than two 
members. Most of them are dvandvas of divinities, especially in 
the mantras, such as pH l dfrUM , ^£njt See Whitney, Sanskrit 
Grammar § 1255 and 1256. 

206. The dvandva has the gender of its last member. Its 
Md^um- r number is determined by the real number of the per- 

ber - sons or things , comprised by it. Pane. I, 4 *diH^H*jjfa rt 
qrnsTTffl grft" 5T7^ (from the three classes of sons: 1 not born at 
all, 2 sons died, 3. blockheads, the first and second classes are 
to be preferred), ibid. p. 195 munPwfr si|or cnaMlqjflhHi (there 
always is a deadly hatred between crows and owls), Harshac. p. 28 
3T: (no strangers to dancing, singing and playing 



1) All compound adverbs, the former member of which is an indecli- 
nable word , are comprehended by the general appellation avyayibh&va 
(P. 2, 1, 5—16). Moreover this category contains some few kinds of com- 
pound ndverbs, whose former member is a noun-case or an adj.; they 
are summed up by P&nini (2,1,17—21). — But compound adjectives are 
never styled avyayibhava, even if their former member be an indecli- 
nable word. So for example when saying jjtf: jhmIh'm we have a ^prepo- 
sitional compound" indeed, ^fer: being «= ^ ylrWr, but not m av y avi - 
bhava. 
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on instruments). As the number of the members is illimited, we 
may have such long dvandvas as f. i Nala 1, 28 sri f| ^oTTtoJ^ihuI- 

But if the dvandva is to represent a real unity or 
if not individuals but categories are linked together, 
it generally is k neuter and a singular. So it is said 
J^cffar^ (children and grandchildren), (kine 
and horses), ijl^lf^ (awl and knife). 

Rem. 1. A full and exhaustive account on this subject is given 
by Panini (2, 4, 2—17) and his commentators. They distinguish 
between those cases where the dvandva must be a singular and 
a neuter, those where it must not be so, and those in which 
it is allowed to use either idiom optionally. So, among others, 
the singular of the neuter is of necessity with dvandvas signi- 
fying parts either of the body or of musical instruments or of p. 2, 4 2 
the army, as qrfmqT^q", \ mchMT< r rl^ likewise if names of rivers 
and countries, when of different gender, are linked together, as p. 2,4, 7 
il^iuilu i ^ ? ^&h(i^H*{ > On the other hand, dvandvas made up of 
nouns denoting animate beings are not allowed to be put in the 
singular number, save a.) very small animals , as ^ mnuith ^ b.) such p 2 4 8 
as by their nature are living in eternal mutual enmity, as mafy - p. 2,4, 9. 

Jjjre>*T> JTtenspr, c.) classes of fudras, not considered abject 1 ), as p. 2, 4, 10. 

rrenqrer^ T, <t) some others as jToTrssr^, gsnnpr, ^UiM^ , <}jWll - p. 2, 4,11. 

-pj. — Dvandvas of contrasting qualities or things are optionally 

put in the singular or in the dual, as e^:^or 0 ^r, ^dUui^ or p 2 4 13 

oetjt. And so on. 

Rem. 2. It is forbidden to compound a genus with its species. 

See Pat. I, p. 252. 

Rem. 3. Instead of the dvandva niHilMHp the simple ftrrft niay 

be used (so f. i. Ragh. 1, 1 ?T7TrT: firrrfr sr; ^To^r^fr. Likewise P. 1,2,70 

SoTsrft is synonymous with Scp^gfr, see f. i. Kathas. 58, 89. — and 71 ' 



1) P. 2, 4, 10 u^imwR(ollMHHiq. Kft9> Iffi m?f M\chl]ui l fq ^TSprfr 
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Dvandvas = »brother and sister," »son and daughter" are not used, 1,68. 
here HTrT^t, »pfr we of necessity. — Cp. Latin soceri — socer et 
socrus, fratres — f rater et soror. 

Rem. 4. As to the order, to be followed in putting together 
the links of a dvandva. fixed rules cannot be given. Yet it is 
common to put at the head either the themes ending in ^ or 3, 
or those commencing by a vowel while ending in ^, or the shortest. 

207. Besides its most common duty of expressing coordi- 
ricwMeT 1 " nation , the dvandva is also available, if „and" connects 
persons or things standing in mutual relation with one 
another. Another species is the distributive dvandva. 

Examples of the dvandva of relationship. — R. 3, 27, 10 ^ 
etf^^rpfr jjh Q f& ^ttrft^t 1 H^morr (rid f?H tu : fiT^^C'Jif^a (then a 
wild battle began between Rama and Tricjras, both of extraor- 
dinary strength , as if between a lion and an elephant), M&lav. I, p. 21 

srarirarr: ffeT *pt q*&"<y}<?i<ft t(d uh ( HL (for 800 ** 1 ) there is * 8 £ reat 
a difference between you and me, as there is between a pond 
and the ocean), Harshac. 5 f vmrf Q ^1 fbhrl" wi qgi M l dfrU^d^M y*f- 
q7H imcf% : (and like water and fire, so righteousness and anger, 
[when meeting] at the same place, by their proper nature combat 
each other). 

Examples of distributive dvandva. — M&lav. V, p. 137 ?n <j*r- 
rdi^jyhrd fafrHr^faui 1 ^ f^r faMsfhTT ^cft ^i i R^un l dc r (let them 
rule severally the banks of the Yaradfc, one the northern bank, 
but the other the southern, as moon and sun share their sway 
over night and day); Mudr. I, p. 19 fznu] ijysfir ehWlrJlHSftl ffr ^ 
ra*ra» srffr ^ (I have bestowed the double fruit of my wrath and 
my affection on foe and friend); Kath&s. 25 ; 229: Acokadatta by 
his utmost bravery has conquered a golden lotus and presents it 
to the king his master, who puts the precious flower in a silver 
vase; on that account the poet makes this comparison s^j tf&m- 
•tot =ar STsnnn Rh^mm t <rcr: ncHm[dd m wncn tst) *h <.^\ ih : (and both 
the vase and the flower shone, one white, the other red, as if 
they were that splendour and that glory combined , which adorned 
one the king, the other Agokadatta). 
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208. Dvandvas of adjectives are relatively seldom , if com- 

J? v ad^ti- pared with the frequency of those made up of sub- 

ve9, stantives. 

So Kathas. 25, 6 ^faer Q-wj^^i^df fsriren xf rrt n^ror- 

?nw (thick and long), Kumaras. 1, 35 ^TPjcjif ^ ^xfh^S (legs 
round, well-proportioned and not too long), Kathas. 25, 229 faril^utl 
see 207, Malav. V, p. 137 ^^RlUi see 207. — Pane. I, 204 aiwt- 
(lions with dishevelled mane and frightful 
mouth) may be an instance of a dvandva of two adjectives, either 
of which is a compound itself. 



209. Two kinds of compounds are reckoned by vernacular grammar 
among the tatpurushas, which by their meaning should rather be 
considered dvandvas: 

P A 1 

1. Such as ^ fuidHlu l d (eatable and not eatable), ifrHlcM (done and ^ * 
tfoTo?^. undone; wrou 8 ht and unwrought), cgrTTOgrT, HrUlrmi i H - CpT Kathas. with 
ticiplea: 27, 1 Hffidt^fi&H fSr^TT (by turns lowering and raising his head). 
I'^FTTSpT 2. Those made up of two participles in V, the compounding ^g' 1 * 
a Ukef e °f ^hich declares the two actions being done immediately one 
3- gtfHE after another. The former in time is also the former member. Of the 
writhe ti n <i are (as soon lost as it is seen), ^jlrJl^f^M (after bathing 

and anointing one's self). Qak. IV ^ uQmfi *^Rh : fifnsr: (enters 
a disciple, just arising from his couch), Ragh. 4, 37 ^qi ^str. ... 
iK<mdnfd^fMH( : (like stalks of rice dug out and forthwith replant- 
ed), Pane. I, 5 stTcTOT ; (died soon after birth), ibid. V, 7 RmQ^Ihi :] 
HrTrf dldQ-m: qraTftoT ^^l: qfffir. Kathas. 29, 141 an illness (^frr.) 
is said to have been ^hn41h : »as soon driven out as its nature 
had been recognised." 

2. Tatpurusha. 

210. The tatpTirusha serves to express in a condensed shape a 
i£&a" noun —substantive or adjective — together with some other 

noun qualifying it, as ttt^Gft = RFT ^'T! (his man), 
^1%^rT: = ^rf^prr ^rT: (bitten by a serpent), Ropft- 
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5R*T = RoT fftoRSJ (the first youth). The noun qua- 
lifying is the former member of the tatpurusha; the 
noun qualified, which is at the same time the main 
element , its latter member ! ). 

Rem. The efficient elements of a tatpurusha are not 
of necessity self-existent words. The former part may 
be such a particle as ^> jp°> see 218. The latter 
may be a krt, not otherwise used but in compounds, 
as °5T, °n, °«r, %r, 'W, °hts[, °m> °frT, °^nf^, °iMfr> °^Tf^T 
etc. Many of these compounds have got a special meaning so as 
to make them indissoluble unities, as %rr?a »bird," ^ROTOT^" »potter," 
f!&3^- ^servant." Yet free compounding is also allowed. So Pane. 
I, 103 cmSrir ma 7 be analyzed into ^rf?TiT, ibid. p. 28 

UM l dUflqfl ^: Soiwt d-cHdUUI^J [= dxMdlui HrT:], Bhojapr. 2 sfrsft sit 
qf esfo afar, Pane. 41 «4)gcipHfi ^* [z= sptA" okimH n" 0 ]. 
211, The former member may be either — a noun-case 

.'), or = an adjective (as in 

In the latter case, there exists gramma- 
tical concord between the two members; such tatpu- 
rushas bear the special appellation of karmadharaya. 
karma- The faculty of combining adjectives with their sub- 
dWraya ' stantives into karmadh&rayas is theoretically almost 
unrestricted, but in practice not all possible combina- 
tions are used 3 ). Most karmadh&rayas are terms often 
recurring which either have got some special meaning , 



1) Pat. I, p. 392 4 -a { q^pfew Rjflrgfffl In the same way the dvandva 
is styled 3 *Wiu»jvuMH : , the Whuvrihi tJ^iM^lvJuyTsr:, and the avyayibhava 



2) Panini's rule 2,1,57 Qumui fSiUl^U l 5Tf9T^ plainly shows not all 
combinations of the kind to be allowed. 
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or are wont to be much employed though nothing impedes 
expressing them by the two elements severed. Of the former 
kind are such as *rpnr*n (*ho highest soul), goTfTsT : (heir apparent), 
of the latter such as chmmM : (a black serpent), qgTR^ (cooked 
rice), and the great class of compounds, a full account of which 
is given by P&nini in the first adhy&ya of his second ashtakam 
(see espec. the sutras 49, 58, 61, 67 and 70), containing those , the 
former member of which is a pronoun as esr, ^ , ^q^, set, and such 
adjectives as qsr, jpir, *TfT°, qwr, tout, SfiT^ (good) etc. To them 
we may add such words as f^sT, ysr, q^rr, and even such as 
begin by and the negation %° , as (an honest man), 

j^t: (a bad man), ?mf&^ (not skilled). 

212. Yet there are instances enough of a freer employment. 

Pane. 327 feifef M<rHmH s&tevw^ (why do you run away thus by 
a false fearP), Pat. I, p. 2 wmti = snsfrar:, Pane. 30 t^faHWH 
3gf§r^ : , MAlav. I, p. 3 oiHMHeh^ : (of the living poet K.), 

Harshac. 6 Sr^r ^5T sr^r ^fSwtarm Gike an actor you are 
displaying in vain a fictitious tranquillity of mind), Bhoj. 28 inf. 
SHttWrft dji^Wj^ojfH (in consequence of his deeds in a former 
existence he is now poor), Pane. 37 ?5i^hi5raq*^(your orders), M^lav. 
I, p. 28 totttr; ferenrHOTn$ (to whom his learning serves only 
for a livelihood), KatMs. 39, 131 ^ sr^m^ (— gave a best horse). 

Upon the whole , such freer karmadh&rayas are used in a greater 
extent in poetry, also when being themselves but a member of 
some large compound, as f. i. Pane. 37 ^^I^H^M^d^fd^ - 
dtVUfj^ (by selling fine clothes given to him by many pious people), 
in analyzing which we get *H<fr« Ife^H [karm.j^rRf ^gqoTfTOri 
[other karm.] fgr^TOT srcmH^ 

Rem. In the case of such words as Mign i fgd :? there seems to 
exist a slight difference between the karmadh. and the analytical 
construction of the same purport; qNHifMd : is »a bad barber" who 
knows his art badly, but qjqt *ji(mh : »a barber of a bad temper." 
See P. 2, 1, 51 

213. ^ e toH insist on some species: 

a.) such as are made up of a title -J- the noun of its bearer, 
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as sreraTTTfc Er. (Sir Canakya), snrrar^ reren (Minister Raxasa). So 
Utt. II, p. 30 g>m^T^ui t (Prince L.), Malav. I, p. 24 q lu^d^Rifr) 
srg MoTTTt (you are the learned Kaucjlri, are not youP), Mrcch. Ill, 
p. 115 ^ f| TTf ui^ i ^P^m^dhl uV|Emfi , but some lines after 
(p. 116) we read in inverse order i^ftcM^luifrm > C P» Pane* 59 
fgwpnrrTrTff«Tarrn tfiF sre^t fa^rrr:, here the proper noun f^tjj is 
followed, not preceded by its epithet. In some cases the latter 
idiom seems to be the regular one, as {gp yjHcd : (Mount Vindhya). 

b. ) those ending in the former part being a subst., as 
^ftsFT:, ji^fprT:, JT^sPT:- Here jpt bas sometimes the power of a 
collective, sometimes it denotes the individual (19 R), ^ftaqr : ma y 
be z= » womankind," » women" or even one » woman," and so on; 

c. ) the type ^rirfttereft (half a pepper). It is not allowed to say \ 
flwafc fcr, but fquiomi when compounded it must be sjyfqujcrtU l ) x a nd2! 
So f. i. Ragh. 7, 42 wrm (halfway), Pane. 203 ^qi4«J fc fea fq: (touching 

the earth with the half of his foot). The same applies to qsr, 
WJJ^ W^", etc. when denoting: the fore-part, the part behind, 
the lower- and upper part. Therefore it is Baid qgrerpr: (the fore- 
part of the body), Qcrf§;j (fore-noon), tiM^n ; (the latter part of 
the night), s^m^ir. (bead), trnirpw) (tbe fore-night), and the like. 
So qwj iu mzrr^ri = We have here the same adjectival conception 
as in Latin summus mews, media urbs, Greek (thy y ttihiq etc. 

Rem. 1. 3*{J, like our »half," is also compounded with a par- 
ticiple or some other adjective, as mfff^rT: ^jf: (the sun, half-risen), 
Pane. 9 fr ^iRcfl ZJJim: saw. 

Rem* 2. As to compounds, commencing by f^ffhij rjcT^Tj sgg^P. 2, 2, 3. 
or ppj, when = ahalf, the third — , fourth part," one may say as 
well fewtaflten as ffitHifgHim^ (balf an alms) and the like. The 
same may be stated of (top, edge, extremity), as it is said 
as well tjjjHW (the edge of a nail) as q^TCT (see Petr. Diet s. v. 
and the passages adduced there s. v. mi)- 



1) But it is allowed to say fini^f: (a' portion of a pepper). Pat. I, 
407 states to be a neuter, when meaning »ha1f 9 " but a masculine, 
when = » portion, part:' 1 ynqfbjiJTfr -IMM*f5is^ ^craoToirat $f^Ji 
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214. A proper species of tatpurushas is made up by those, 
pound!!" in whose latter member is a verbal noun , the noun predicate 
°igrand of which is signified by the former member. The com- 

thelike,the ^ 

former ^ monest instances of the kind are adjectives in °»JFr (being, 
which is a making up, behaving as). Pat. I, 39 uimiw?r srrsrrzr: (the teacher, 

predicate. ^ 0 j[ g ^he pupil's] authority), Da$. 176 RWT^g^Tf^tTTUrTT (I am 

an example thereof), M. 1, 5 rFftijrPj* Moreover there is a 

class of much used compound verbs , whose former part is a noun , 

whereas the latter is the verb or ij; they carry the conception 

of something transformed from one state into another. They will be 

dealt with when treating of the Syntax of the Verb; see 308. 

Among other similar tatpurushas we notice a.) those ending in P. 2, 1, 59 

_ ' _ with KHc!'s 

3m, ^WlAJIH, *TrT, ^JTTOTTrT, ^ff etc. Dac. 61 ^ ^iRH^hld R- comm. 

^^ i ^H^HK^l l dmHtd^M l ^ifti ; (he, being passionately in love with 
Ambalika surnamed: the jewel of womankind); b.) those in °^ar 
(having but the name of) and ° mpM and °z&j (thinking one's p - 8 > 2 » 83 - 
self — ), as M i fom ' ffi r: »one who claims himself a brahman" [on ac- 
count of his birth, but who does not behave as such], qfuJH*T l - Tl 
(wise in one's own opinion), Atharvav. 15, 13, 6 Hcjuu) 
E. 3, 21, 17 sgjTTRt * s£psj*r, Da S- 99 y^msr: 1 ). 

Rem. Somewhat different is the nature of those, the former 
part of which is not the predicate, but the predicate's attribute, 
as 3 5 PTgra and STcPjyspj given as examples by the comm. of vartt. 
3 on P. 3, 2, 15 and qsp^ (going at the head) see P. 3, 2, 19. 

215. Among such tatpurushas as are made up of a noun- 
rosha^con- case + the noun qualified by it , by far the most common 
noun-waf ar e those, whose former part is to be periphrased by 
+ Il0un, a genitive, as {TsTJ^ = JT%> Jv^, SHf^ = 



1) With them may in some degree be compared such tatpurushas as 
Kathas. 9, 48 frrfi &lUljWI (holding [her] for a piece of raw flesh), Hit. 93 
arrap^WIT (taking [him] for a tiger). Here the former member is the 
predicative object of the verbal noun, which is the latter member. 
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5T5Ctfe: or Sl^ft or J^I^UI R. Asthistypeismetwith 
on every page , it is useless to quote instances from litera- 
ture. Another frequent type is that,represented by %I^«^H5 

Pane. 118 jj^sHMtHH: = j^sMHMtIIH:) itid. V, 
93 ^ iTdM^r^lrf : (seized by the prince of giants), Bhojapr. 7 sffafq 1 

For the rest , any noun-ease may become the former 
part of a tatpurusha, asMItl^rUIUl! = *TTH WIUl! 
(happy for a month), HMUW = ^TT^T or *rTrf fl£$T! 
(resembling his mother), ^4^1^ : = MNW STfT (wood for 
a sacrificial stake), ^TWT = ^TrT or ^*Tt 
(fear of a wolf or of wolves), ^MWI*! = HIMI 

41^*5 (cooking in a pot). 
216. Yet, there are some restrictions. For this reason, Panini when 
treating of compounds made up of a noun-case noun, gives a 
detailed account of them. The summary of which runs in this 
way: 

The former I, As a rule , any genitive may be compounded (shashthtsam* p - 2 » 2 » 8 - 
member is 

a genitive. &$a). Some cases are excepted. Among others it is not allowed 

to use compounds, made up of a genitive -|- a participle or age- p,2 » 2 ' 11 * 
rnnd or a ki'tya or an infinitive, nor those consisting of a geni- 
tive -|- comparative or superlative or ordinal noun of number, nor 
such as where a genitive is compounded with some noun in °?j 
or °35rsr. Therefore , such phrases as q^grmri (the most heroib r - 2 » 16- 

of men), gpsmiri <ra*r. (the fifth of the disciples), wjt stst (the 
creator of the waters), grr^rcraq jsft or ^roTT or SFT^fta^ or srt^i 
(doing etc, for the benefit of a brahman) are unfit for compound, 
ing. Partitive genitives are likewise excluded, nor is the dative- 
like genitive (129), it seems, as a rule, fit for being compounded — 
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As little, so we learn from Panini's commentators i) an objective 
genitive in such cases, as fgrfinrr ^srsr srf^: uifillPMi , here it is 
not allowed to say e^fSr: mfu i pHl , since both the subject and 
the object of the action conveyed by the noun ^fir. are expressed , 
for nothing impedes using the compound Hsr^fS: = ^TST ffrf^r: > if 
the agent is not expressed. 2 ). 



1) See Kac. on P. 2,2,14; Pat. I, p. 415, vartt. 6. Pat. himself rejects 
the interpretation given there. 

2) The shashthisamdsa is treated by Panini in the second adhyaya of 
his 2d book (2, 2,8—17), some statements are also scattered in the third 
book, see f. i. 3,3,116. Additions ad corrections on them are of course 
made in the sommontariea. But now and then the cavillations of the 
commentators have rather obscured the good understanding of some rules. 
So the Kacika is wrong loosening sutra 2, 2, 14 from its adhikara ft^r 
and interpreting this rule — ch4Htl ^ — as if it taught something con- 
cerning the objective genitive. Now, as the 9iitra could in no way be 
explained so as to contain a prohibition of compounding any objective 
genitive whatever, as such compounds are very common indeed, the Kacika 
was obliged to add a clause of its own chHuftfd crygT ^fflT 
JT^TTTJ^ which statement certainly will be correct by itself, but not the 
smallest trace of which is to be found in Panini. In fact , Panini has here 
not thought of an objective genitive. When reading the sutras 12, 13, 14 
at a stretch and without prejudice, one sees plainly that grtrfuT of 14 qua- 
lifies?^ of 12. SiUra 14 prohibits compounding a genitive -}- a participle 
in °fT with passive meaning. It is not allowed to say rT^RflHH 
instead of rrar <RtMH^ (shown to him), whereas Panini allows it, when 
representing ^q* ^fsSrT 1 ^ (shown by him), cp. 2,1,32. 

The following sutras 15 and 16 — Hri=MWTT *rfl^ icn^f^ ^ — afford 
a fair sample of absurd hairsplitting. In s. 15 Panini had given a rule 
about the words in °<j and when denoting the agent; with them 
a genitive cannot be compounded , save the few instances mentioned 2, 2, 9. 
Accordingly it is prohibited by Panini to say cHprrf instead of dsKU UTTf 
(bearer of the thunderbolt) or tTl^JMMgT: instead of 3^57131 Trasfi: (one 
who cooks rice). But some schoolmaster, who commented on our great 
grammarian , discovered Panini to have omitted Boine kind of words in 
°3rs?, which though not-denoting the agent are likewise forbidden to 
be compounded with a preceding genitive, as U^rT. urifSihr (your lying 
down) cp. P. 3, 3, 111. In order to make our sutra comprise even them, 
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an aocnaa- II. compounding the accusative is allowed; P.2,1,29. 1 ) 

a) when being one of time as mM<hcrmur .» So R. 2, 71, 18 *ro^7- 
wtfSrT: crft, Malat I, p. 14 ^(^dy|g4)yMMRd rT^ o^lfdchl^ erer- 

b) with some participles in °rr, with active op intransitive mean- P. 2,1,24. 
ing, as mmiH : (gone to the village), H(fru(dH : (fallen to hell), P. 2, 1, 26. 
SFrsfsirT: (come to hardship), jJETCny *) sum- In practice, there are 

more. So £ i. the restriction of mn^js (P. 2, 1, 26) to a reproachful 
term does not imply the prohibition of compounding mufa other- 
wise. See but Pane. 51 c^u i ehi^ T, ibid. 30 rr^TZTTrtt 
^ental^" compounding the instrumental is allowed: 

a) if denoting the agent or instrument -|- some verbal noun , P. 2, 1, 82. 
as ^(1^h :» The participles in °r?5PfT^ are excepted, compounding 
?rf|*n" ^ ^rToTPT therefore not allowed. — Some proverbial locutions P. 2, 1, 83. 
are explicitly named, by Panini, as grrefon SErery : 3JT:> but 



the well-known yogavibkaga-Qxpefoeni was taken recourse to, and our 
sutra was split up in two. One made the discovery that !the word s^Hj 
admitted of two acceptations , according to its being construed either with 
fjsrerrarra^ or with the general adhikara q^; in other terms, P. could 
mean either any genitive -|- agent in ?| or or the subjective genitive^ 
any noun in ?j or srs?. By combining both and assigning to either an 
own sutra the faropfa felt by the commentator found its r&vt$. See but 
the artificial interpretation of both in the Kacika. How Patanjali inter- 
preted the rule we do not know, a comment of his on s. 15 and 16 
being wanting; from vartt. 2 on I, p. 415 it appears he was acquainted 
at least with s. 15. 

In 2,2,11 it seems Btrange, that a special prohibition — that con- 
cerning the ordinal nouns of number — is enjoined immediately after 
the general one (2,2,10) which includes also that special case. 

1) The preceding sutra 28 is too artfully interpreted by Pat. and 
Kac. to have been interpreted well. It is likely, we have here again an 
instance of distortion by yogavibhdga. I am sure, Panini himself has 
given but one rule STERF&ftiV Patanjali's defence (I, p. 384) is 
not persuasive. 

2) I agree with Boethlingx and Whitney in explaining m^fafr and 
the like as bahuvrthis. Panini brings them under the tatpurushas, see 
2,2,4. Inversely such compounds as ^fld , qTCTsTTTI which P. 6,2, 170 
understands as bahuvrihis, are to be recognised as tatpurushas. 
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from this it should not be inferred that it is wholly forbidden to make 
up any other compound of instrumental krtya. Pane. 327 ^^^fj 
sit TFJsr: = fcTOT Yet such compounds are not frequent. 

b) if the latter member is a word expressive of likeness t equa- P. 2, 1,31. 
lity y superiority, want 1 ), see 61 and 78. Of the kind are such 
compounds as fqrjsPT:* (equal to his father), hihm^ i: (resembling 

his mother), JTTCPJoh aad q i M l STj ; (earlier later by a month), M. 
8, 217 grgqfc ofjif = A^iVl *R*J («. work, almost finished), Pane. 23 

c) the instrum. -|- the words (quarrel), fqrjrjT (clever), fqsg p. % % i, 81 
(mixed), g<?iwr (lax). Kft c. gives these examples: 5rrf^HT ;> 
ilipjjjj :, graTpyrgor :« When extending the rule to all words of the 

same purport , as we may do (see above p. 92 N.), the frequent com- 
pounds in °fnf§T?r, Vfem", °2?T, °2?ir, °3^rT etc. are included, also 
many of those, the former part of which is an instrumental^ 
partis (73). 

d) in the case of compound adjectives, the former part of- which p. 2, 1,80. 
is an instrumental of causality, illustrative of the adjective it is 
joined to*). So R. 3, 16, 13 ffit gsrrerre f m^sr: (a mirror tarnished 

by exhalation), ibid. 3, 55, 20 srhfcm: (equal by strength), ibid. 2, 118, 4 
mnrenszr ; (praiseworthy by his qualities), Pane. I, 39 dl^iR^rMi^l 
srp^T. = dlrmR^H *4^)r^l<< ^^Jh Kumdras. 3, 12 HiflJ)fa<r g (men, 
great by their heroic penance). — Of the same kind are the com- 
pounds, made up of insirum. ggrf^(75 R. 1), as Pane. 10 f^f 

1) In P&nini's text ^u<^uw?Ml$ 0 srS" iB of course to be construed 
with each of the members: <jsrfcr> fT^spf, 3?n*T> cp. p. 92 N. 

2) Sutra 2,1,30 is ill-handled by the commentaries. They expound 
rjffelT Hc^HiSh i]U l o|-cHH , as if fTf^rri^T were a dvandva — FTt^tW -}- 

How they have come to this contorted interpretation I did not 
understand before perusing Patanjali; from him I have seen, that his 
very cavillations (I,384sq.) must have provoked it. Yet the aim of the 
author of our sutra is unmistakable. He allows the instrumental to 
be compounded with any adjective (jjUlcjy^H)* which has its justifi- 
cation by that instrumental : Hr^HIUH = QWrfenrr rJrTlijUl ^rT: 
So in f^j^oTraTT^f VRgR i the instance, I have quoted from the R&m., it 
is the exhalation that causes the mirror to be qualified a tarnished one. 
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HoiHl^t l4T Acj^H oT (are you desirous of nothing but food?), Kath&s. 
24, 176 etc. 

e) in the case of food dressed with some ingredient or by mixing 

P 2 1 34 

two materials, as s^rr:, jpfFTT:. Likewise Dag. 139 f§rar^(em- and ' £ 5 
poisoned food), 
dative; IV. the dative may be compounded: 

a) the dative of the aim in such cases as gjT£T£ =™ 3T£, JfcUitf- P. 2, 1, 30. 

b) the dative of the remote object with the words 5rf§T (offer- P. 2, 1, 36. 
ing to), %T (good for), (pleasant for), jfan (kept, guarded 

for) and the like, as fd&Uhdf^ :, ritftrTO, Pane. I, 47 STcTT m avf|rTT, 
etc. — . With them is named ^ ^purpose, aim, scope." On the 
compounds in °fr& we have treated 104. 
ablative; V. the ablative: 

a) with words expressive of fear, as ^swot (fear of wolves), P. 2, 1, 37. 
R. 3, 27, 20 amrsrem *jm: (deer, afraid of the hunter) ; 

b) with some participles , which signify a withdrawal i). Da§. 89 
ffifllfgld- l crrf?T5TT (she rose from the dance and went away), M. 2, 89 
H l fd^Mldd : (one who has forfeited the sdvitri), R. 3, 25, 24 f%f^- 

locative. VI. the locative: 

a) with such nouns as are construed with a locative of refe- P. 2, 1, 40. 
renoe, as those of attachment, skill and the like (148). R. 3, 19, 22 

M l ^cf l (two men, accomplished at arms), Pane. I, 18 vmrj- 

rorfgpgrennT ; (skilled in the commerce of merchandises); 

b) in some cases, when denoting a time or a place. Of the 

kind P&nini names compounds in °fe^ (prepared, dressed), °spg7 p. 2, 1, 41. 
(dried), °q|F? (cooked), also parts of the day or night -f_ ^T, p. 2, 1,45. 

as qfarrarfire (prepared in Sank&sya), gmqgrcsR (dried in the sun), 
Uoif^hd (done in the forenoon); 

c) in some standing phrases and proverbial locutions, see P. 
2, 1,42—44; 46_48. 

217. This list of possible kinds of tatpurushas, made up of noun- 



1) These compounds are not frequent W&VRi (P« 2, 1, 88). 
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additions case -f- noun, is however not complete, as will soon appear, if 
of Hnini on ® undertakes to systematize the tatpurushas occurring in fact 
about some literary work. 1 ) So, among others, Panini does not men- 
tion the abl. of comparison, compounded with and the 
instrumental _|- words expressive of plenty ; the accus. with the par- 
ticipial adjectives in °3, Then, many more participles, whose former 
part is some noun-case, are in common use, though not neces- 
sarily, if at all, implied by the foresaid rules. 

1. abl. of comparison -|_ ^t?t, especially, if the former part be 
a pronoun , as Hit. 30 jthtt cft: g§ftnqgr : , Pane. I, 12 trade 
is said to be the best means for making money, r^r: [sc. 3qr*r.] 
Mmme^lch : (any other but this is dangerous). 

2. abl. of compar. J^. -^qr. Such compounds are an elegant 

paraphrase, while calling something: the contrary of its opposite. 
So ^^wrf = »left," ^^H( 3*rer: (a difficult expedient), Dac. 
175 mr ^ToTciVT CT ^dj (he bore his newly married wife a 

heavy grudge). 

3. instrum. word expressive of plenty. Of the kind are those 
in Vt^jt, , °pro?f etc Pane. 319 aanfagfo g ^n, ibid, 7 

4. accus. adjective in °s derived of a desiderative. Pane. 3 

HI'^^f^T^;, M. 7, 197 zjHjcT ^y^^HA. 

5. Instances of noun-cases -j- participles are manifold and often 
met with. First, such as where the former part represents a socia- 
tive instrumental, as Pane. I, 164 gftrre&pfiT : Holchi :, ibid. I, 229 
urof qj^rmT (a wife, who holds illicit intercourse with another). — 
Then , such as are expressive of separation (62). Pane. 1, 35 
^oiifdoiPslH : (abstaining from attendance), ibid. p. 1 g=rr fdd^Qd T: 
(sons, deprived of discernment), ibid. I, 189 m^hQ^h : op. 198. — 
Further locatives -}- fopr, im (cp. 1°7), sttft, etc., as R. 3, 31, 2 
sraOTrafCTTl ^TsTClT: (the raxasas, staying at Janasthana), Pane. I, 128 
dbnqS rft jm ufrut *7crf?ir nfcjUll^ (when being in distress, a king 



1) It would be indeed an interesting subject-matter for investigation 
to compare on a large scale these statements of Panini with the facts 
offered us by the extant Sanskrit literature. 
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is always the prey of his ministers), ibid, I, 104 jjfirerr i^TTcrrfll 
^frarr, Kath&s. 42, 149 ^fijjqfHH : (fallen at their feet), — Or the 
former member is a dative or loc. of purpose: Pane, I, 125 p^r- 
gTT*farrft (Vrtra, striving for obtaining the royalty); an accu- 
sative: ibid, p 37 Mdtcjch i s^pff ; (attached to S.); an abl. of origin: 
ibid, p. 2 frrgnregrai (of one born from a respectable family) ; a loc. of 
reference: ibid, I, 15 ihfefrch^Pu^h :* And so on. 

6. As to the compound adjectives, they may generally be said 
to be comprised by the rules of P&nini , as their former part is a 
genitive or may be accepted as such. Among them are to be noticed 
rftar, snj^r, jf%?r, those of skill and ability as fgrersror , srft^, 
chifadj then such as ^pr, Wl (cp. 216, III ty. Pane. 17 ^ yj i ^q- 

^ftoFT ^UlfcWMH R*fljWfd, ibid. 21 rT^T =3" SO^T^^m ^lAWm 

inoJl^ (his strength will be in proportion to his voice), ibid. 27 
Md i i^i^q^au ff, ibid. 13 ^oTPrfi^r:. Even indubitable dative- 

like genitives are compounded with the adjectives, which they 
qualify. Pane. p. 1 <ar^ m$tyuM\*i\dN ( as the king understood 
they were averse to the $&stras — ). Pane. p. 1 affords even this 
instance of a tatpur., made up of a dat. of interest -f- subst., when 
calling some king ^chcfl|p5*h<yil<$ q ; (v. a. a blessing for all the in- 
digent). 

7. Compounds made up of a genitive -}- agent in 0 y|, though 
explicitly interdicted by f&nini, are in fact met with. Pane. I, 2 

Huun^fr^ :, ibid, p, 7 qj^sru> y&usrft fferfft (two splen- 
did bulls drew his chariot). 

8. Finally we may set up a category apart for such tatpu- 
rushas, the former part of which is a noun-case, doing more or 
less duty of an adverb. Pane. 21 ^ ^ joTTfor t « idiMiPsfc l sr^r 
rowr, here qgnmf&T = < joi$m Pr icf ^acquired before," KatMs. 29, 82 
cUidMUufldfaflJ^ri (— is deceived by words falsely kind), Pane. 63 
Jj^faTGT: (a friendly discourse), Mhbh. 1, 152, 34 ^n^HI-aqr ^TrT^... 
* s Tlnfimi fo (I will not awake my brothers who are sleeping quietly 
in the forest), KatMs. 42, 149 imfoif^Q-H ; (embraced by turns). In 
all but the first of these examples the former part is an instrumentalis 
modi, used almost as an adverb (77). Cp, the following paragraph. 

11 
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218. The former part of a tatpurusha may also be an ad- 
membeTis ver ^ or a particle. Pane. 59 mrcprrer : (the matter of late), KatMs. 
an adverb ^ 155 ufa^faqH ichi : (flags, waving from every house), ibid. 25, 29 

tide. m [viz. trffl ^ ir ^oTOnPrToOT (and I have to go from necessity to 
that town), Kumaras. 3, 4 fidMffa^qifo : (by very long penance). 

Among the particles several are noticed by Panini, viz. ^zjtt 
[2, 1, 25], srrfr [ibid. 27], the negation *° [2, 2, 6], ^rrT [2/2, 7]^ 
fejj^ [2, 1, 64], 5F, the particles styled »gati" and such particles 
as q-, to, m when meaning »a little," g, g , srfir [2, 2, 18] ») cp. 210 
at the end. — So $5ra*TrT : (died of himself), fuffifoH (half done), 
fT dl^U l; »no brahman" or »none but; a brahman," {qj;jH r (a little 
elevated), crfqrTFT^: (a great-grandfather), (a good man), z&T'. 

(a wicked man), etc. 

219. Some relative pronouns and adverbs are likewise fit for 

The former 

member is being compounded with some noun, especially <TSTT and 

!PJT or qr~ ____ 

oTrr. Ml^lrjk Those beginning with are the most common , 

they are either adverbs of the type M^I^I?1*T, M^NM*' 
(according to time , — to age), or their second member 
is a participle in °rT as M VI l^T(as said) 9 ) . Examples : Mhbh* 

1, 145, 16 ftoTckar omrj^ (go back, each to his own house), ibid* 

1, 149, 1 OTmffFgq crcrcrrera 3^*^ (he sent a man, as was agreed 

before); — R. 3, 13, 25 mflnP^H qm (on the way, as has been pointed 
out), Dac. 151 ^qijif ^Rrrjfl" uvJlgg^q Ul : ewftwfn (when having 
got the opportunity he will discharge this affair by such means, 
as are fit), Pane. 295 umfinffc : wvm*\ e^TT OTpmoT. 

Examples of crTofrT* — Pane. 276 ^<t; mrfiT qi dsriU mmr Hoik 
5^: (from this day, I have given my own Belf to you for my whole 
lifetime), K4§. on P. 2, 1, 8 gf T ej<M^ g UfrJUlHmm^ms r (invite of the 
brahmans according to the number of the vessels), Pane. 54 qTcrej * 
ftgroqWarfi RT (conformably to the rules, taught by Vatsyayana). 



1) As to Jp, ^snj, in gjfq* (easy to be done), (hard to be 
done) and the Tike , see P. 3, 3, 126-130. 

2) Pftnini (2, 1,7) mentions only the former type. 
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220. The tatpurusha serves also to express comparison. Such 
C 8 °on P e" compounds are partly adjectives, partly substantives. 
p JSjSn^ The former are of the type ^RW^T (cloud-black), 7^5T- 

has. 

•Hltfl (sky-blue). The latter are made up of the thing's 
real name + the image , under which it is represented , as 

Examples of the former type. Kam. 3, 12 d^M^^jq^ ^terc^ 
(life, as fickle as the moon, that shines in the water), Dag. 174 
%rf5rf5r^° (as cold as ice), R. 3, 23, 1 jt^tt^tit: (red-grey as the 
colour of an ass) , Mhbh. 1, 152, 2 q T ^greraparTxr : (as dark as a 
cloud in the rainy season), Mala v. V, p. 122 q f^anfr f^ Tpf:^ otc. 

The latter type is adapted to signify either praise or blame. 
Generally the metaphors used are conventional ones. In this way a re- 
solute , energetic character is called jj^crf^:, a beautiful face jprqaqq^ 
tlHHI^Qt^ aim., eloquent speech orrsijj, heavy sorrow is by a 
standing comparison uiW>MU l ( : which ocean it is difficult or im- 
possible to pass, and so on. In ancient literature this rather alle- 
gorical style is still employed with moderation and within certain 
limits. But the flowery compositions of medieval India are full of 
them so as not rarely to make the image appear an appendix 
wholly meaningless, if not to please the ear of the reader and to 
display the vaidagdhya of the author. The accumulation of such 
allegorical designations becomes tedious indeed, unless good taste 
direct their employment. 

Sometimes the metaphor is worked out. Then we may have a 
set of homogeneous images, expressed by compounds. So Pane. 
I, 241 iftawr gsmfrftfsragrc f SR: here rrtaTST is »king" 

but at the same time it conveys the meaning of » cow-herd," as 
rff is = *cow" and = » earth," »he muBt draw the fap^pv^ (money- 
milk) of his ffgm i Rt ; (subject-cow) by degrees" v. a. »a king must 
draw the money of his subjects by degrees , just as the cowherd 
draws the milk from his cow." Mrcch. IV, p. 138 ^ qsrccrcrf^ra : 
M I : > pMhcHroiMqi flTf^FT ^WJlf^iwfwr: (young gentlemen 
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often come to poverty, being spoiled by courtesans, like great 
trees, the fruits of which are eaten out by birds). Kathas. 29, 188 
a faithful wife is thus compared to a warrior — her conjugal faith 
is her chariot, duty her charioteer, good behaviour her armour, 
wit her weapon ^rf^i^r. uHcrtM-ll^Fddl: i MHMI^q": smart STCrfSrT 

Rem. 1. According to vernacular grammar, this class of com- 
pounds is to be considered a subdivision of the karmadharayas, 
there being samanadhikaranya between both members. This ex- 
plication cannot be right, for it does not account for the inverse 
order of the two members; one should f. i. expect jc^Sr instead 
of ^^rpj, as in the karmadharaya the qualifying noun is of course 
put first. In fact, we have here no karmadharayas, but shash- 
fhisamasas. The former member is a genitive, but it does not 
bear everywhere the same character. Sometimes it is a partitive 
one, as g ffsrf^ ; := UfrMlUli (or 3^5) f^ : , ^TsTTTO^: *an outcast 
among the kings, 1 ' cp. the compounds in 3^ (best) and mm (worst, 
lowest). Sometimes, too, it is a genitive of the kind represented 
by our »a jewel of a woman," »a hell of a fellow," Lat. scelus 
hominis) so q^jft: (Mudr. Ill, p. 102) »a beauty of a house," 
sr^ra^Tr^ (Mudr. Ill, p. 121) v. a. ^excellent helpers," h kjRm^ (P. 
6, 2, 126) »a slut of a wife." Not rarely both acceptations are 
alike probable ; ^D^^ f. i. may be as well =: ^jj »a jewel among 
women" as = »a jewel of a woman." 

Rem. 2. Panini treats the said compounds severally, see 2, 1, 
53; 56; 62; 66; 6, 2, 126 sq. — Note °c£fr and expressing 
blame, and °tmtj signifying admiration. 

221. Tatpurushas, made up of three or more stems, are 
shumade always dissolvable into two members, either of which 

Tr°morT ma y t> e a Compound itself Mrcch. Ill p. 125^::^5|5^T, 
themes. nere t he former part is a dvandva g^.wift: gpSTPT = g$r 

Pane. 323 qrthu sfwn [viz. ^FTOT^rrL here the former part is a tat. 
purusha itself, Mrchu<!>RmH l being — 377^^, that is rpr zmx 7 ferlT. — 
Pane, II, 153 ^gichJUUiQ-dUUi : (stirred by the sting-like words 
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of a woman), here fi^UU l is the latter member, the former being 
a tatpurusha of comparison, the former member of which gferToTO 
is itself an ordinary shashthisam&sa. — Mhbh. 1, 155, 24 crfitor^- 
MMHN = ^fferrT^g here the former part of the tatpurusha 

is a bahuvrihi. — Kam. 2, 43 RudGftmoidf (one firmly attached to 
wordliness) is illustrative of the species of those, whose latter 
member is a compound, the analysis being f^f f&crc^ ofrFTPT :* 

3. Bahuvrihi. 

222. The difference between the tatpurusha and the ba- 
ohw^ d huvrihi is] an essential one. The former implies no more 
the 8t btha- than is purported by its constituent elements , but the 
vrlhl bahuvrihi always adds something tacitly understood, 
generally the conception of ^having , possessing.' 1 ^£5nj ! 

when tatpurusha = KIQ ^Indra's foe, M when ba- 

huvrihi it means ^having Indra for foe, one whose 
foe is Indra flferrfp, when tatp. =H3FT Smf: *the 
colour of the sun when bahuvr. it denotes „one having 
the colour of the sun." The bahuvrihi, therefore, is 
invariably an adjective , referring to some substantive 1 ). 
P&nini then is quite right, when he defines the bahu- 
vrihi as „a complex of elements serving to qualify some 
other word 2 ). 



1) By this it is however not asserted, that a bahuvrihi cannot be 
used as a substantive, but only this: when used so, they are to be 
considered just as any other adjective, that does duty of a subst. 
gy^Tf*T1 when = »a noble-man" is to be compare I with such a word as 
srfir: when meaning »an honest man' 1 or STTsT: when = »boy." 

2) P. 2, 2, 23 sq. ^ffif^^ch^q^l*? . According to that definition, Indian 
grammar does by no means make restriction as to the number of the ele- 
ments out of which a bahuvrihi is made up. This is distinctly expressed 
in a metrical rule of the Kdlantra (2, 5, 9) 
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Like other adjectives, the bahuvrihis may be used 
as adverbs, when put in the accus. of the neuter sin- 
gular, see 240. 

223. From a syntactic point of view, the bahuvrihi, it 
dntreto ma y be ma de up of three, four or more elements , does 
^redtcau contain but two members, virtually identical with the 
™jec? h sub j ec t and the predicate of a full sentence, just 
as the tatpurusha represents a main noun with its at- 
tribute. And, as within the tatpurusha the attribute 
is put at the head and the main noun behind (210), 
The prcdi- so within the bahuvrihi the predicate precedes , the 
C d^ P the" subject is the latter ^member. When analyzing f. i. 
the latter the bahuvrihi T^iql q ; we get the clause offa 

member. " p p 

„he whose strength is great similarly tJM°l UI ! = 

8TFT SnTT! ^MtMq „he whose colour is like the sun's," 

*TrTFFWTFI7^FT! is an epithet of somebody , whose 

eyes are fixed on the earth tFRT HrFT ^RrT FTt^R. 

In these examples, the words ?Ti*T, qui, FTt^T are 
the subjects within the bahuvrihis , that which precedes 
them being the predicates. 

In treating of the tatpurushas we have distinguished 
between 1. the karmadh&rayas , 2. those the former mem- 



cTRT^wr mwvS srj^tfl;: etc. 
Nevertheless, in analyzing even intricate bahuvrihis it will appear that , lo- 
gically , there are but two members — predicate and subject — either or 
both of which may be compounds themselves , even if it would not always be 
allowed to use such compounds by themselves as separate words. Panini 
himself knows »a class of compounds only allowed for the sake of being 
used as the former part of other compounds* 1 [P. 2, 1, 51]. 
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Jp**!>f ber of which represents some noun-case, 3. where it 
is a particle. In an analogous way we may speak of three 
types of bahuvrihis: a.) those, where there is gram- 
matical concord between subject and predicate, b.) 
such, whose predicate is a noun-case, c.) such, where 
it is a particle. 

Type <z. — Here the predicate is mostly an adjec- 
tive or a participle, as J^^l^ ^having Indra for foe." 
When adjective, the bahuvrlhi has generally the worth 
of Latin gen. or abL qualitatis, or ahL modi So cf^f 

oq^tfT^ = keros latopectore,¥imc.Q2^ H<^-Ml^H 
■= lacus eanguae aquae. When participle , the bahuvrihi 
not rarely concurs with the gerund , the absolute loca- 
tive and the like It may as well be said RT^FT^t 

vJ^TJOT'TT^ HlidS 1 as 5T3T^ PT^pT or FT^? ?T^ 0 (I 

left the town and set out for the forest). 

Those belonging to type b.) are such as ?3RFTI5"J (having 

a horse's face), Pane. 71 FTSftcT^t M^rMI<Mig^ 
571^^1%! (Sanj. meditates of doing harm to Tour Majesty), 

here = ^TST St^FT (or ?Tl%) Sjft: „ whose 

mind is to do harm." 

Those belonging to type c.) are such as ?fal^U$f 
(having one's face cast down), 3T^!flrT (pregnant), 
CPTTSTt (a king of such a power). Very common are 
those, commencing by ^T°, J^°, as (having no 

sons), H^T^ 1 (having a good son or good sons). 

Type a.) and c.) are much more common than type b). 
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224. Examples of bahuvrihis. Type a.) Nala 1, 5 




ifWt viW^iaH :- R. 3, 16, 11 JJJHjf: q pldl :.*.. fearer UTp?T Mi«H^ 
(now the days are appearing with a mild sun, much fog and a 
sharp cold). Hit. 90 wit mil mm : (he is of a wicked disposition). 
Pane. 150 fpt [ 8C - 9^t]-.. <fe i du i tu Rnl^ ; jfeR^r JTmrai|rr£r ^TrTH 
(the Pulinda fell down lifeless on the earth, having his belly split 
up by the edge of the teeth of the boar). Malav. I, p. 14 p^rn 
^cj i fad^^ l rU foreftcra (as the minister has finished his lecture 
of the letter, the king looks on him). Pane. 71 H^mH^i : SoTSRT- 
arwrmrfl" cranr ifls it stung my mind y I myself am come to tell 
you of it). 

Nothing impedes, of course, both the subject and the predi- 
cate being concordant substantives. Bhoj. 17 ^ mm ; qrterrergn ^ar 
fsidfiMl ^TT^" (no other kings are successful in their wars but those , 
whose power is a treasury), Pane. 185 m drnM^isfoHfrchichq^d^ : 
uldoWlH m [the bahuvr. — 5fTOT: nl^aif . » whose attendance 

are many crows"], Da$. 82 frfereh ffi^djHW (a great merchant, 
whose name is Kub,), R. 3, 19, 22 srpjGft jl^^unQni^4(1 » 

Rem. 1. In such bahuvrihis, as have an adjective behind, that 
adjective does duty of a subst. So f. i. Q&k. I frf M^M+jjwi qf^Tsnr (the 
assembly is for the greater part made up of distinguished people) 
here the bahuvr. = rorr ^fft^TT MjH^i ; »most of which are Efij^rrr:," 
Malat. I, p* 2 sf^jfw ^sr mioi l -HiH : »the sun has almost risen ? " 
R. 2, 40, 17 ^dlrfrfluHlclfcl^l (— saw them mounted, having 
Stta as the third), R. 3, 55, 15 H^aH cF m 5n*PJ^:ST"p^ (thousand 
men whose main object l^srprj it is to carry out my orders). 

Rem. 2. A proper kind of bahuvrihis are such as srfefr^ (having 
a sword in one's hand), srercKire (sobbing, liter, *one having tears 
in his throat"). In analyzing them, the latter part turns out 
a locative, for =r TOTT%: ^ ST and srajcjro*: = aw Infil l 

sftrt For the rest, we have here no exception to the general 
rule on the arrangement of the two members of a bahuvrlhi. It is ^rfo 
and 5P5j which are predicated, not nor aRT&, for the intention is 
to say not that M r . so and so has a hand or a throat, but what 
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it is, he keeps within, l ) R. 3, 51, 9 Sita has the epithet sroBTSVfarcT 
»having tears in her eyes." Comp. Whithby § 1303. 

Rem. 3. In some bahnvrihis the order of the members is op- 
tional. One may say promiscuously gr%TTf fr: and 5rrarr%T : (one 
who keeps the holy fires) , aTrffi : or u^dH : (one having children). 
Of the kind are or a i n^ , see M. 5, 58 with Kull., rrrfinr 

and fifrnj? (fond of sweetmeats) 2 ), R. 2, 119, 5 jpgr: greraffcmT : (her- 
mits with uplifted pitchers). Participles in °rr must be put behind, 
if the predicate be a weapon, therefore toj<JtT: (with uplifted sword) , 
see vartt. on P. 2, 2, 36. 

Rem. 4. The type a.) of the bahuvrihi in its outer form 
is often identical with a karmadharaya, for the discrepancies in the 
accentuation are not heeded. In practice, one avoids to use as 
bahuvrthis such compounds as are wont to be karmadharayas , as 
stsrr, *T^f&, g reyer, and inversely such as jt^tsttj;, y^H, ^rt- 
grrcr will not have to be otherwise accepted than as bahnvrihis. 3 ) 
Yet, it often is only the context which will enable the reader 
how to accept a given compound. 
225. T yP0 *•)• Pane. 24 <HH^ qg M*JdH^l ModTT n*A\vV( j^fe'. 



1) Cp. vartt. 4 of Pat. on P. 2, 2, 36. 

2) As to fro, Pat. vartt. 2 on P. 2,2, 35 teaches the option. But it 
seems better to explain Jjrfiftr as bein^ a tatpurusha, because 1st fini 
may be not only = » beloved, 11 but also = * loving," see Petr. Diet. IV, 
p. 1161 $.v. 1 c), 2ly as Panini somewhere else [P. 6, 2, 15 sq.] mentions 
some tatpurushas in °fij2T« The same may apply to some of the partici- 
ples in °Sr, if not to all. Since §fa may sometimes have an active signification 
and sometimes a passive one, it is plain we are allowed to compound as 
well the tatpurusha Tdi^efte f: = l° c P oiu$ » a 8 tne babuvr. qlrf-J l' ^ : =lactepoto. 
Comp. what has been said p. 157 N. 2. 

Pane. 283 affords a specimen of a kind of compounds, in which two types are 
confounded: thlRj-c^Jiiftfthi au^Rm41^HoI<JHI, here the author seems 

to have blended promiscuously two bahuvrthis JJIuRjlMol^HI and 11^)hmU 
uRjlMI, either of which would have sufficed. Comp. Hariv. 5814 

3) See Cappeller Vdmancfs Stilregeln: Kdvyasamaya 7 and 8. 
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CTTrT, her© 3uq£rrFT is the epithet of one >who accepts wages from 
both parties," Kath&s. 72, 186 ^&^u < J rehfaCq-WJ^ ftwo siddhas, 
who bore the shape of flamingos), Malav, I, p. 24 frlEufrl qfd^ l m 
(E. wearing the dress of an ascetic). 

Bern. Comparison is sometimes expressed by them, as R. 3, 69, 43 
aft jcri d&i^Vch^ (who are you, whose shoulders are like those of a 
bull?). R. 5, 17, 10 Raxasawomen bear the epithet rnrte^mT^T: (with 
the feet of elephants, camels and horses). — But also by type 
#•) as ^r ^o T c^-HH : (haying lotus-eyes), (moon- faced). 

225 . Type c.) Prabodh. V, p. 103 m^OToT^f =T wmdMd fTT (the 
queen does not comfort me, who am in such a state), Pane. I, 137 
3F7T:*TTf: qf^fttrfcfo 7T?*T^ (a kingdom is upheld by pithy mi- 
nisters), Kumaras. 3, 14 the gods bear the epithet ^i^f^cr. (whose 
adversaries are mighty). — Apart from the very common employ- 
ment of sr, jg, as the predicate in bahuvrihis, several particles and 
prepositions may be used so, as 3?j, f^:, fo, srfff, ©tc., aB 
(sapless), fir , »one with folded hands," Ragh. 2, 74 ^f^TrTFff^ 
(a flagged town), Da$, 137 s^rgu: (with uplifted weapon), Harsha 9 
FT^f^qgor: (a leafless tree), Bhoj. 8 (fl^wthVi i sffroTT srrrpr. 

Rem. Compounding with gr°, and the like has the same 
power, as Englieh - ful , similarly English - less is expressed by 
compounds, beginning with * 0 , fqr : °, form 0 , <xm° etc. 1 ). 

1) Patanjali enumerates also different species of bahuvrihis : a) those, 
the members of which are sainanadhikarana as fa a r r, h) the former part 

* o 

of which is an avyaya, as :It^j<d , c) whose former part is a locative 
or something compared as frU^frM ? i^H<N > d) where it is a gen, generis or a 
gen. materiae as TOFSjT (with one's hair tied up, liter. » [bearing] a knot 
of hair"), gsnnferjT^ (wearing golden ornaments), e) whose former part 
is one of the gana qT^TT: [P. 1,4,58] as crqnT (unieaved), f) negation -j- 
noun, as $TJT3T. In the case of c) an ellipsis is 3tated of a middle ele- 
ment, WUichM representing sniirer. srTtffrsgr and 3^pT being = s^it- 
itf Pid JJ(dira . As to e) and /) Patanjali states the option between saying 
iu Ml UillrfriHuTl ^tt aQ d the abridgment crcrr}fT ^5T:, likewise between 
afS^WWUsl: and W=f: Cp. f. i. Dae. 35 a<rl<feHMJ<yiWl rT M^^ with ibid. 
176 STT. • • • • i^cimflolH ; here the full 3^°^ft^PT and the short Z$QCm 
are synonymous. 
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226. As bahuvrlhis of three and more members are excessively fre- 
^uvrihis* q uen *> we w ^ adduce some instances of them. 

1. the subject is a compound. Pane. 322 anfiT^rfSflT t (abstaining 
from taking food) here the subject of the bahuvr. is m^fwm , 
a tatpurusha; Yar. Yog. 1, 8 TdfqHfeH^ l gl vtsrffr (he loses his wealth 
and his kingdom) here the subj. is a dvandva * &J1$ » wealth and 
kingdom;" Dac.. 78 a Jaina monk is thus qualified ufrhjfaqiq^ : 
qs^T^n^ERgm : Uch^H^faMm Tf^p^: (v. a. covered with dust and 
mud, enduring a heavy pain by pulling out his hair, suffering 
very much from hunger, thirst and the like) here the subjects of 
the three bahuvr. are respectively the dvandva MWJjfl , tb© tatp. 
A^hrt %HbUfl i and the tatp. wf^lMif^:$rn^ m & °f them the two 
tatpurushas are themselves made up of more than two themes, 
as it is the compound jra^^R which qualifies areiT* and similarly 
the compound tifiimmt^ , which is the oause of 

2. the predicate is a compound. — Instances of this category 
are very often met with, especially such bahuvrihis as exhibit 
this type: qualifying noun-case adjective or participle -J- sub- 
stantive. Pane. 42 crSrrf « K&g<yU^ : =^ f&pn^TjT^TOT *T> Kathas, 
72, 180 uiMifr>MHMR l *hcH ^ ere * ne ^ a ^ uvr * ™ to be analyzed 
^ar^rrr wm: ftmm mtr m fa^ffa]- But also other types, as: Mudr. 
Ill, p. 124 vultures (jprr:) have the epithet ^Jfaw^Wl :, here the 
analysis is Sfrrt ^hrf Piwmm tim:, the predicate, therefore, is an 
adjective-dvandva (208), Qak. YII a curse is said to be 9T^T- 

sS 

3. both subject and predicate are compounds. Kad. I, p. 46 ft* 

fg a^R{HH»cflIU«<a i fui« •••• ufrloHHPd ST (crowds of 

parrots and [other] birds were dwelling there, building confi- 
dently thousand(s) of nests), here (o i a** f Q{faH is the predicate 
and chert mu^ft the subject of the bahuvrihi , the analysis of which 
is of course mr f§rere£r Q(fciHiPi [°fr] »<fluiHi m^nfui 

227, In the case ot non-compound words, adjectives car- 
rying the notion of having , possessing , as is taught in 
Sanskrit etymology, may be made by putting some 
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derivative suffixe as OJ FFT, °5FFT, 0j ^T ? 0 ^FT, etc. 
to the substantive, as %|[ii 4 i*Tj^ (fiery), ^f^T (having 
a son) and the like. Of these suffixes , c ^*|is very common 1 ). 

Kathas. 24, 9 foftfl $uigfi f^ar: TOift gTonff^TPT (a divine person p. 5, 2, 
descended wearing a diadem, earrings and a sword), cp. B. 3, 50, 21. 138, 
They may also be put to dvandvas. Mhbh. 1, 126, 21 acifM) (wea- 
ring tresses and a deer-skin), Pat. I, p. 1 MiHlcHl^od^^cj^ Qq i fuMl 

Now, sometimes, these suffixes are added even then, if they 
are in no ways necessary for the understanding. So R. 3, 15, 11 

q^: 2^PmPyf&: jrm qftl^t (a pond charming by its sweet 

scented lotuses), likewise Pane. 53 the weaver, who has assumed 
the attributes of Vishnu, is said to be f& &U|Rlf^r r: — ( ^wARu^ - 1 
ferT:, Bhoj. 2 a brahman is said ^fr^fd^HHddH = h^qHIM fzKm 
^irufm gar:* In these cases no suffix was required, for the bahu. 
vrihis ^finro, f&njjf%|, UfreHfe^H l rjJ would be quite regular 
and plain. Compare Pane. I, 46 ^dufafoiHl <resft = ^oiu i WJl raft. 
This rather pleonastic idiom is especially used in some standing 
compounds. Grammarians teach and practice confirms being 
readily added to compounds in ^tt, °srnm, < Wn, \pf , °5raf* P i3* 2 2, 

Typical compounds. 

So I call such compounds whose latter element is 
almost used in a typical sense, which is more or less 
remote from their primitive meaning. By them the 
great importance of compounding for Sanskrit com- 
position appears best. Such among them, as are 
fit for periphrasing case-relations, have already been 
dealt with in Chapter IX, especially 188—196. Of 

the others the most remarkable are: 1. those in ^lf^> 



1) See P. 5, 2, 115; 116; 128 with the varttikas on them. 
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°?TPJT, ^f^fi", °CP|iH, which are expressive of „and so 
on," 2. those in °^FT and J^'^*!? which may serve 
to make adverbs of manner, 3. those in °^t= ^formerly — 
4. those in of TT3 T T, which does duty of a limitative par- 
ticle, Srr^TT^^J being nearly the same as 5TT3T5C 5. 
those in °^T, TOT, to express ^nearly, 

almost, 1 ' 6, those in °^T, if may be rendered by „na- 

inely," 7. those in ^FrT^T, when having the worth 

of „some" or „other." And soon. 
229. To give a fuller account of them, we will treat, of them se- 
°mf£ parately. 

etc. i Those in "W^, ^ll^ch , Vro, Vrfo are bahuvrihis, meaning 
properly »the beginning of which is — as is still plain £ i. in 
1, 50 ^d^l^f| nrttft glftJim : (the existences , at the head of which 
stands Brahma, end here). Commonly they are expressive of »etc; 
and the like." Pane, 8 H^pRfoEhUl g fl l rWiffifeh is (he per- 

formed in his honour all the funeral rites, viz, the vrshotsarga 
etc.), Hit. 123 ^oiifid^i Tfg fffrtTrTT^ (bestow on them presents 

of the king's favour, gold, clothes and so on), Pane. 62 ^ ijot- 
chx^qq^Hmai qff^: (all [aquatic animals], fishes, tortoises etc. — ). 
In these examples the compounds are adjectives , but often they are 
used as substantives too [see note 1 On p 165], as Bhoj. 64 s^rrfq 
sTI^UWN: I rolTOT UldH Srter cnHM^^McTln i f^f*felf^HTr fllroll HcWJW^ 
^oTT^ HUM: , Pane. 27 ^jqj^jf^ ircn^RiJ^lfX* raster *lS^(from to-day it 
is you by whom favour, punishment, etc. are to be administered.) 
2. 2. When adjectives, those in and may have the 

°ST : ^T* same P ur P ort as tnose * n °^rf^ etc. Pane. 20 an g iKq^chg^ ^r: 
^ (all of them, tigers, panters, wolves and the rest). When 
adverbs, the latter member is almost meaningless: q^f^f = 
mftf?T UTO. Hit. 7 FTW STgTFigT":^ U^H^PtiHcjH^ (respectfully he 
gave over his sons to him). 



Hi § 229. 

8. Omsi 3. Those in qsr may also signify shaving been formerly so and 

and the 80 " b u t now being so no more: aifcUHoi : »one who once has been 
like. c*» 

rich," ijFPjor: (of old). N. 1, 13 ^ chfa<^ £^jsrf (never seen before), 

Qak, YI Hf*J*jjbMc,f rWoidt ^fir SfgRren (indeed, I once have wedded 
secretly the Lady Qak.) '). 
*) 0 *Tnjrj. 4. ct) Compounds in VnPT^are bahnvrihis, used as substantives 
of the neuter, and properly have the meaning »the exact measure 
Otott) of which is --." Yet, as a rule they are used as if their 
latter member were some limitative particle and °qnrz^may be trans- 
lated by abut, only." Prabodh. I, p. 13 PAde^^HMHr^ (it is but a vain 
rumour), Pane. 192 qfofq rr oiUMHUl l fi ST^TOrsr ^ frigid (nobody will 
make you his friend only on account of your voice), R. 3, 71, 22 hiwm 
?J sTRTft ?M ^w*« This transla ion, however, does not suit 

all instances. Sometimes °iTT3P^ signifies, that the whole class is 
meant, not single individuals belonging to it. Pat. I, p. 242 srr^rqft 
=r ^rTHr: =t qrarfS sn^mmnf * gprnsr ^ * fta^r (since it 
is said: »one may not hurt a brahman, nor drink strong liquor" , 
one does not hurt anybody, that is named brahman, nor drinks 
anything i to which the appellation » strong liquor" is applicable). 
Comm. on E. 2, 12, 100 ^TsTT sfiwr ^mvk Pr1?t (the 

king seeing the foul conduct of K., by his sorrow chides the whole 
°*lrt*jL feminine sex). — In this meaning Vrfms almost synonymous, as 
Da$. 22 xTi^qHUH l f^vi^hi^lH^^ Trr (he obtained the cauda, the upa- 
nayana , in short the whole set of sacraments), Bhoj. 62 srfwsterftr 

^) A^jeptt. j 8 a ] 80 p Ut to participles; then it is an adjective and 

in °*ITar« g^y^ ^ 800n ^ Pane. Ill, 3 dlrWH snj vwt q^(one must 
abate a foe , as soon as he has arisen), ibid. p. 58 Mi id HI -n^ ' UiulH 
HjdmJl hihti &rrcr:, Katbas. 36, 111, etc. 

Rem. The adjectival employment of those in is however 



1 ) One is wont to analyze ijf^joh by tjsf UFT; and so on, see f. L Kac.on P. 
5, 8, 53, but that analysis does not give a satisfactory account of the nature of 
the compound. It the adverb <jsr were compounded with the noun ijrT, one 
would expect <JcJwt in the same way , as f. i. M. 9, 267 <jcH^|l ;> people who 
have formerly been thievefl." 
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not restricted to the case that the former member is a participle. 
See but Pane. II, 95 HWMMI ^ %ST W^TT:... q^T: (poor people 
do but bear the name of men, as they are of no use whatsoever). 
5. °mv> 5. » Almost, nearly, like" is signifiod by °^T, °grq-, 
°35rhr, which have almost got the nature of pure formal suffixes, and, 
indeed, the former three are taught as such by Panini (5, 3, 67). Of 
them, those in °ism^ and °srnr are the most frequent R. 3, 16, 39 
cjicttii^Hchg ' mfi (speech like ambrosia), Kumaras. 3, 14 srrtf rsrar 
JT: ntdMH^^M^ (you have nearly engaged yourself to do our affair), 
Kathas. 6, 51 ^tir. chili [<rffih l Q^uidui ^Frf%?r (some Samavedin 
was thus addressed by somebody like a rake), Malat. IX, p. 149 
qferfwrcn&a Hr*mi l' (in this manner all my hope is almost 
gone), Pane. 202 qchunRsm*? fit iTrT: (gone to a country, where 
a good deal of the paddy was ripe), DaQ. 78 t&g^ T q TO l^wfelr^ 
(this way of unrighteousness, full of deception). Those in 0 5trt 
are, indeed, bahuvrihis, to be analyzed thus: »the greater part 
of which is — ," just as those in properly are = »the man- 
ner or mode of which is — ." 
6. 6. Those in °^q- are likewise adjectives. As fqij^ means not only 

»shape, form" in general, but also »a beautiful shape, a beauty," 
so the bahuvrihis ending in it admit of either acceptation. Panini 
(5, 3, 66) mentions the latter, when teaching such compounds 
as gTTjsnn^T ;? wfrU^ to be praise-denoting.*) But, in practice, 
those in are not often met with in this meaning, by far 
oftener they are employed for the sake of qualifying some general 
kind by describing its species. Then we may often translate them 
by means of »f. L; viz." Instances are chiefly found in commen- 
taries and the like. Say. on Ait. Br. 2, 37, 1 [p. 272 ed. Aufrecht] 

1) Papini speaks of as of a taddhita. K&c. when commenting on 
our sutra shows °^cr to be used to signify the highest pitch of a quality, as 
aoitf^qte fr V> MtflUiHl g^t fifcriw. Blame , inversely , is expressed by 
compounds in °qro (P- 5, 3, 47), as in this verse of Bhojapr. (p. 7) 55n*2j& 
?T OrJ^ ST tfftft WfZmTSPFT; (th9 attendant, who does not exert himself, 
when ordered by his master, is a bad attendant). 
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7. Bahuvrihis in Varfir (limit) may be synonymous of mz^ in 
both of its acceptations (169 with Rem.). See f. i. Kathas. 4, 100 
gcd l Wldfo (till I shall have come back); 52, 146. 

8. Tatpurushas in °f5rcrer, when meaning » excellent species," are 
expressive of something »first-rate , excellent. 1 ' See f. i. Ragh. 2, 7. 

9. Tatpurushas in ° a*H^ are often to be rendered by ssome" 
or »other." Properly speaking , ^rp^» f&sfor: and mean variety, 
species," and as a » variety of something" is » something different", 
the transition of meaning may easily be accounted for. — Malav. 
Ill, p. 60 qd^ii^d^M^Mlcl4>i R^rant (v. a. the lady has changed 
her former attitude to another), Pane. I, 132 gpmpttR^r TOlt ^TT^ 
%oi l £c<M^ (the fruit of good and evil deeds comes instantly, when 
from the king, but in some other existence, when from Destiny), 
ibid. p. 83 ^uHwfg djH Mi twJ" srer ^ wanm iiMUji*H( fzwm h 
tjfcr (one cannot dwell among wicked people, for they will hurt 
you by some means or other). The proper meaning of °9g7?rpr is 
not rarely transparent, as in the example quoted first. Likewise 
Pane. 248 Mnf^uifer^uimrd , Pane. 205 ^JlMfm i rd( wzrg spftfil 
(I do not hear distinctly, of what kind of things you speak). 

10. Tatpurushas in °fgrf&: may denote, that the action spoken 

of is done »in due form." Pane. I, 335 u^HfSf^H l ststtcoh QT^> 

Dac. 80 rT^m^ ■S r^i^Ujci<^IS i f5M^(oi^ (in his house I gave a stylish 
dinner). 

This list may be easily enlarged. 

Final observations. 

Any Sanskrit compound belongs to one of the great 
classes mentioned before. Now , as not only the members 
of a compound but even their constituent elements 
may be compounds themselves , hence arises an almost 
unlimited freedom of enlarging compounds by taking 
up into them all sorts of nouns or adverbs serving to 
qualify the whole of the compound or part of it. In 
this way, very large and very intricate compounds are 
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ritate available, and in fact they often occur, albeit that the 

T field of combinations and images is in some degree limited 
by co nventional usage and by the examples of the best 
authors. For the rest the frequency and the nature of 
those i-ntricate and bulky compounds will much depend 
on the style of the literary work. It requires, there- 
fore, a good deal of training to catch forthwith the 
purport!, of many an intricate compound. 

,1 A few instances will suffice. Kadamb. I, p. 15 the king, it is 

said, saw a lady fin^ j:H »UH4>m l-W</ T WM [eH*T)*hH l fool ^f?ta >who 
was lik»3 Rati, stained by the smoke of Kama burning by the 
fire of angry Qiva," for when analyzing the complex, we get 
grftrrw ^sr jhiumh m^iui zfr OTr^sij^T ^RH^^>hi^ ap- 

parently a tatpurusha, the former member of which is also a 

i -tatp urusha the former member of which is also a tatp. and so 
on. Now a bahuvrihi. In the same It ad. (p. 39) a forest ^r^tpjir bears 
the , epithet ? vj^h Pi Iuihui ( Pich { Pm ih P i j d4l-H ^ <bj cd^cH ^ fia { fa th^^ 
(w here the roots [of the trees] had been moistened by the abund- 
an .t blood of the army of the Raxasas killed by the shots of 
tb ie crowd of sharp arrows [discharged] by the son of Dacaratha), 

I h ere jtsto^ is the subj. of the bahuvrihi, the preceding complex 
b edng its predicate, an intricate tatpurusha, as it is thus to be 
a] a alyzed errw f^fsfrfTTqrr u i (iu i i Put^yj PnihJP;^ (dJly^nm 

Sfs* cm sr^q ^fi^tlT f&w^ This whole clause is comprehended 
w thin one compound. And so often. 

831. Case-nouns standing outside the compound are very 
^ of ten to be construed with it or with one of its mena- 
ce 3rs - This is but consistent with the whole spirit, which 
Kvsdes Sanskrit composition. A great liberty is left 
tc > the speaker to prefer either a leather synthetical 
oi : a rather analytical mode of expression. He has the 
I 0] >portunity of enlarging compounds by making enter 
w ithin them any noun or adverb serving to qualify the 
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whole or any part of it. But on the other hand nothing 
compels him to do so. The qualifying noun may as 
well be a self-existent word having its own noun- 
case. ») So 9&k. 

(dwelling in the forests on the slope of mount 
Himav&n), here l^l^rl 1 ft ^ stands outside the com- 
pound as to its form, but belongs to it by its* 
meaning , as it qualifies the member ^Tr^RiT. Pane, 42 

a weaver returns home to his wife, qriTor chuwjg^l rTOTT: sjrTTOoTT^; 
»having heard evil report on her account when using a mero 
analytical expression, the author of the Pancatantra would have 
said ?tcjt STOont - sjrcTT or gjff fraT wtoCTs; etc., when a mere syn- 
thetical one ^ HH^Md r ^ t) hut he has here availed himself of a mixed 
idiom. — Malav. V, p. 140 mr(i tniniT UoUl^HlUd : (S., who had the 
horse brought back by his grand-son); Kumaras. I, 37 {jHldH l ^5T- 
^isjH^*...- W here {Mldrti qualifies srSt*t the former 

member of the compound; Mahav. I, p. 6 g^rOT ynrerarfofi srraH) 
here qspqrr Also is intimately connected with the compound. These 
few examples will suffice , as the idiom is met with on almost every 
page of Sanskrit. 

232. By this equivalence, and to a certain extent also, promiscuous - 
ness of analytical and synthetical expression it is also explained that 
there must be some freedom in using the so called figure of 
ellipsis even in compounds. . Nala 1, 13 the beauty of Damayanti 
is said to surpass that of all other women, even of time past, 
HI^JMoid) frf^rT.-" g ^jcifaon ^rTT, here 3grT is of course = spprf- 
By a similar abridgment Mala v. Y, p. 137 moon and sun are named 
»the hot- and the cold-rayed 2 )." 



1) I wonder, what reasons may have induced Whitney (§ 1316) to 
speak of this idiom as something irregular. On the contrary, nothing 
can be more regular. 

2) A striking example is afforded by R. 3, 20, 12, if I am right reading 
there xf^STi^olN spf^ST 5l^T: UjtfHJIUW: i^T?R7RT sft^T 
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SECTION III. 

ON THE DIFFERENT CLASSES OF NOUNS AND 
PRONOUNS. 



Chapt. I. Substantive. Adjective. Adverb. 

233. In ancient languages the difference between adjective 
Indtib 6 - an( * substantive is generally not so strongly marked 
stunt™. ^ j n mo d ern ones. So especially in Sanskrit. Both 
classes of nouns have the same declension, and a great 
number of them have sometimes an adjectival mean- 
ing 3 sometimes they are substantives They are 
only different as to their gender, substantives being 
nouns of one gender, but adjectives of three, as they 
must take the gender of the nouns they qualify l ) : 

mt mfi, gfT gsrr, gg? *m. 

Adjectives proper, when used as substantives, may 
be distinguished thus: a) the substantivizing results from 

JT*f ^*Kfll-nM I <T^TT q^UJIQI <TST^T^T5h*T*Ij the Bomb, edition has |2T. 

There is antithesis between the q^STT: [in fnll q jj gHiw r r .] Raxasas 
and Rama Jn^TOTT:, and likewise between them ^[ i^ l w-i f:] and Rama 
who was TSTgzqjmm'.' The samdhir drsJiah |Tr[:] fa]g;OT}75fi*T^i8 admitted 
in the R&mayana, see f. i. 2, 51, 8; 74, 13; 3, 64, 23. 

1) By this way we may account for the fact, that Indian grammar, 
full as it is of accurate and minute observations and of acute and sharp distinc- 
tions, does not possess proper terms expressive of categories of words 
ae common and as indispensable to Western grammar as » adjective* and 
» substantive." The gunavacana of the vernacular grammarians encom- 
passes more than our » adjective neither the dravydtii nor the jdtayas are 
the exact equivalent of our » substantives". The term viceshana, used by 
Panini himself, comprises both the apposition and the attributive adjec- 
tive. The only term adopted to point out the adjective as such is qpT fSRty}*^ 
>noun of three genders/ 1 
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the ellipsis of the concordant subst., as Hj\r\ I ! [viz. 

„cold water," UTrrlrli: [viz. %!HT» „grey hairs;" £)they 
are substantives when having got some special meaning, as 
FFT adj. „thin," subst. fern. „body; n ^f^" adj. „ brown," 
subst. masc. „lion; monkey; Indra; Vishnu;" c) 
they are used as substantives while retaining their 
general signification, as fau! when meaning „a or 

the beloved one," m*T* „a (the) wicked man." The last 
category is the sole regarding us here, for any adjec- 
tive may in this way turn substantive. The diver- 
sity of the endings for the different genders and 
numbers enables to express by one single word such 
phrases as „a rich man/' „a young woman," „a 
business of weight," resp. ?TMs FT^Uft, T^FT. The 
plural of course, if a plurality of things is meant; hence 
„that" when = those things, Lat. ea, HSJIUI 

Lat. famta, multa, etc. 

Like other substantives, the substantivized adjectives may. be 
an element in compounds. Hit. 94 ^tostt n' ^Hotii <*>H6Ul ^^1^ : (one 
must not serve a weak [master], but join a mighty one), ibid. 102 
tMMHHidlrflMMEi ter (enough of this chiding the past). 

Abstract nouns. 

234. Abstract nouns are much used in Sanskrit composi- 
^JJJE* tion. They are partly derivates of verbs , partly of nouns. 
The verbal abstracts are not rarely to be paraphrased 
in translating, especially if the predicate of the sentence 
be made up by them. Then, our language generally 
prefers finite verbs. R. 3, 2, 11 the man-eater says to R&ma 
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rlivwttm ^ 5TTH: mzm ^ (and how is it, that you dwell 
with a woman, being ascets?), Da$, 101 W£T\ trnrt^FTra WW: zfyTtmn^ 
{^fl l Piffdju (he took an oath, he would release me, and I, not 
to reveal the secret), ibid. 95 sf^T f| +J<0^ l^J l ( M mm l^fadehM^oi 
Uolr^ l *^ Mrcch. I, p. 32 ^q^ l ty^^"^^ ( tne g ar den-creeper does 
not deserve to be stripped of its flowers) , Mudr. V, p. 180 (Malaya- 
ketu to Raxasa) mi ftttpt ^H^f i uimm^mtb i aiMiuii (dUiNd^iM^ - 
Wild Ml srfinTWT: SftnslvJTO ^fSr gnm J^rtH (sir, it is inconsistent , that 
by purchase from merchants you should have come by precious 
jewels, once worn by my father, especially as they have passed 
into the hands of Candr.). 

235. Of the nominal abstracts the most important are 
those in °clT, °?X J T and c *Tmi 9 as they may be derived 
of any noun. Of *TJ (weak) the abstract „ weakness" 
is not only 11^*1 or *rf^TT (see P. 5, 1, 122), but also 
*TJrlT, *P^FF and ^JPTIop. Nothing, too,impedes mak- 
ing them of compounds, as ^^J4rMr1l or °<Pt*jk>r C *TT^ 

„the being the child of a set" or ^35^5 (°rTT, 
,the having four mouths " l ). Hence the abstracts in 
°cTT and °5T J T and their synonyms are a fit means for 
expressing clauses and the like in a concise form , espe- 
cially when attended by a subjective genitive. So ^q^Tlttl 
^Ll^rMPl^ = „the fact of N.N.'s being a merchant's 
son/' ^UI^H^rll »the four-facedness of Brahma." 

Here are some examples of this widely used idiom : Pane. I, 222 
CFOTfaffcf jtrt 9R^T (it is a calamity to be fathor to a daughter); 



1) The suffixes for making these abstracts are taught by Panini5, l t 
119—136. Those in °HToT are evidently tatpurushas , HT5T meaning *the 
state, the being." For this reason Panini is right not mentioning them. 
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ibid. p. 71 nmm fi^frm ^rwrn (I have scrutinized the good 
qualities of P. as well as his vices); Kumaras. I, 48: if animals 
felt shame, the female yaks, it is said, when seeing the beau- 
tiful hair of fair Uma , would have abated their pride of their tails 

ggsrferfifars firrfa^r =^jtS". ; Dac. 36 yd^ui^r *r$my rajj f^R^g (as 
all were drowned because of the ship's foundering); Pane. 73 rcimm 
^ fHfdirH^ i>sfqr rmm-. tfjltm: (by having him as your friend you 
have neglected the whole of your royal duty); Qak. II: king 
Dushyanta, as his presence is wanted at different places at the 
same time , says TOnnFu ^^ U koii^ iSriucriTT ^ *r: ; Utt. II, p. 35 spt- 
f&^fUToT: »the density and the being scattered," that is »the re- 
lative density;" Comment. onR. 3, 42, 10 cr^ qrr^n { f TsftfT Hl { isife l kTirdH 
U^;: (the difference between the words pattana and nagara is this 
that the former does not signify the king's residence, the latter 
does). The last example shows also the fitness of this idiom for 
the sake of explaining and demonstrating. By grasping the. dif- 
ferent links of a sentence into one single word, scientific or phi- 
losophical matters may be treated in the very clearest and plain- 
est manner, complex ideas being rendered by complexes of words, 
whereas the relation of the abstract noun with the other words of 
the sentence is sufficiently pointed out by its case-ending, 

236. Some idiomatic employment of the abstracts — chiefly 
l fm™y- those in °rU and — must be insisted upon. 

them.° f I- Their accusative with verbs of g 0 i n g and coming 
^^ndis often used to express the passing from one state to 

3Tf?r (even a mighty 

acous.ofan one may become mean), Prabodh. IV, p. 78 quotes the verse qrosr. 
'noonf yfmi sritf znfcr ^TCTrjUT (— become helpers), Var. Brh. 2, 17 
^Tr3T OT?r (he becomes an astrologer), Pane. 38 ft^t rnmspc^f^- 
55TT^TT^ $T3TrTt 5Tsnft (— I will become his disciple), ibid. 62 
siHr 5te mmfi (the lake will soon grow dry), Bhoj. 28 5^- 

237. II. Their instrumental, may signify in what quality 
somebody or something acts (67). Then it may be 
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ii. Th«i D - rendered by means of „as." So Hitop. 103 ^fel^l" 

strumental ^ 

Mnt* TtrrPfeR' CFTTFT (let some other heron go with him 

of £3 as [his] second), Ratn. IV, p. 114 OT f%TOT& 

q»*My-> _ j _ 

tfcMtqrlMI ofrT H (why, my dear, do you behave aw? 

if you were indifferent even now?). 

This idiom is much used with verbs of acting- , behaving- , 
being as; knatoing-, considering as, taking for) calling-, signi- 
fying as ; treating as and many others. Instead of the phrase 

one may say 

^I^IUMH m sfFTTfa etc. 

Examples : Kathas. 26, 8 gmTyrpRTT fefiT: (being steersman) ; Pra- 
bodh. IV, p. 81 mr m*r, mm £\jwm ofn^mwnfwzfjtt f^fqfr: 
(Kama is his chief warrior, it is you we have looked for as his match) ; 
Da$. 76 sfjftgarar J™'- ^^^mq^H (and the glow [of passion], 
which had been loosened from the holy man, [now] shone as 
twilight) ; Kagh. 14, 40 gjTzrr fir W: ST%tV qwsRTfrfqcTT ST^UtT: CTsTrRf: 
(on spotless moon people have thrown earth's shade by way of a spot); 
Da$. 112 qt g ^ chRjf^j wtt swrtfn (nobody here knows 

me as such); ibid. 93 psrar Pmdnfoj ri^uitriwiHl^^ OTi (you cannot 
but denounce me as person, you have got it from); ibid. 144 
^ir- • «. . fTa^r sTTTOaR W*h<yUJH (she has been destined a wife for you) ; 
ibid. 94 h ^ m&ft H&^ *\\mfdi>j v$7l (it was the unhappy Arth. 
who was seized as the thief); Pat. I, p. 399 when treating of the 
karmadharaya ^nTf^TT: , says f?r^f; cmfTCR f&5rf%rnr Uorfrr TOtrfT 
f^rtnr^r; Kathas, 52, 60 ^T^^mofa ^t?^; Mhbh. 1, 43, 24 



1) The germ of this much used idiom is found already in theRgveda- 
mantras, in such phrases as g^ffTT (instr. = skrt^GTrTOT)- Kgv. 10, 15, 6 
JTT f%fwz fq?^": f^F^T n% ^TTXT: g^WTT ^jm (do us no injury , fathers , 
on account of any offence, that we, after the manner of men [as being 
men], may have committed against you). 
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Rem. In the instances quoted the abstracts are ending in °ott 
and °r£hr* But although these suffixes are the most employed ones , 
any other abstract has the same effect. Da$. 15 H(Qu fafrdfld^ddlfe ff- 
srhnsiR Ml^ohf^qHl^ (I was appointed nurse of the twins, his 
children); Ka$. I, p. 16 ^fifa jTTfiTOTzft: BrTT^rn sth^ (sva is used 
as a designation of kinsmen and property); Pat, I, p. 230 

^iPcj^ll^H^ui i ^^HttUU qumfik For this reason, different ab- 
stracts made from one noun are as a rule promiscuous; compare 
f. i Kathas. 13, 132 gqrfSr s*r jmm with Hit. 97 jnng <0^h > both 
£?OTT and e(j f ^H signifying »in the quality of a messenger." 

238. Occasionally — but not often — an ablative will do the same 
similar ^ U *^ i n8 fr um Gntal of 237. R. 3, 6, 10 roim i Mm M^lr^H^ .-* 
idioms: Mp5ron~uq 5IWT: (— we will address you, Lord, as supplicants), 

cp. Kathas* 72, 165. 

Loca- The locative of the abstracts may also be used so, as R. 

toTi " 3, 36, 17 gjrjj rTrSTfr m^TO *\cth \ 5 oMHl-W (be informed of the matter, 
which you must perform as my helper on my order). It is espe- 
cially used with verbs of appointing, choosing, designing to some rank 
or dignity. Pane. 26 ssmft ^ wmEl rTrft vgvm fnJldmPj (— I 
will make [him] your attendant) ; Nala 3, 23 fr srFRmq Mldrd 
5T^R5l ^ (choose one of those devas for your husband) ; Hit. 91 ^ 
mR^m sfirfirar;. 

Note that of abstracts of the feminine gender the ablative and 
locative are not used so, only the instrumental (cp. 102). 

239. The dative of the abstracts with verbs of appointing etc. will 
Dative, occasionally occur, Mhbh. 1, 139, 1 dficip^ra- ggrrffrft yj{ i&m gfvfe^:, 

Kathas. 38, 153 c^HdiP+Hrdm ^jefr ^pr- 

Rem. In the ancient liturgical books we met with two datives, 
one of the person and one of the abstract noun, both attending 
on the same verb, especially and cff^T. Ait. Br. 4, 25, 8 Jf$m 
or ^cTT sHyuui glwq nifH ' a>d (the devas did not yield to Indra 
as to the eldest and most excellent [of them]) i ^rt sJ^mPh 

etc., cp. T. S. 2, 2, 11, 5. Ait. Br. 7, 17, 7 YiQvamitra thus ad- 
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dresBeB his sons u^uFlrH n s> ^ wTrr^: i ^r^uvj «h^iwiH 

( — attend on him [Qunahcepha] as your eldest), cp. 7, 18, 8. Note 
the attraction in this idiom. — Cp. a similar employment of the loca- 
tive: Ait. Br. 4, 25, 9 qqferesn £tf?rrat 5TFT?T »his kin acknowledge 
his authority." 

Adverbs. 

240. Sanskrit adverbs , as far as they are not old words 
verbs. °* uncertain and forgotten origin — as gj:, 5737, jjgtt, irar, 

5e^w and the like — are noun-cases either distinctly felt 
as such or in some degree petrified. The accusative of 
the neuter singular is as a rule employed, if adjectives 
be wanted to act as adverbs 1 ) (55). 

Bahuvrihis, liko other adjectives, may do duty of adverbs, 
when put in the accus. of the neuter. Dac. 169 ?pj ^ *lr*T- 

fifsrara jpta ( an ^ **e to °k 110 * eS8 care ^ or ^ m ^ or ^i m8e ^0> 
Pane. 55 ^ oi^i qrerf^ ^i*KjJi Wtriwi^MMH JlciM (as her mother 
spoke thus , the princess lowered her head for fear and shame and 
said) ; Qak. 1 ^fermyrPqT^r ^^mhIh srtt ([the stag] runs on 

casting now and then a look on the chariot so as to cause to turn 
its neck ever so neatly); lev. Grhy. 1, 9, 1 qrrfroi^TiTTf^ JT^j hI^h 
here the first word is an adverb »frora his marriage, beginning 
with his marriage." 

When derived from substantives , the adverbs are mostly 
modal instrumental and ablatives (77 , 104). Dac.i36sqr^r 
fe-^Ml^HUH mt^ttr , here mummm = » falsely;" R. 3, 61, 20 
fifipk^ » wholly". Likewise crcrfw * alternately ," ^TUna i »jokingly," 
etc., and ablatives, as SonnoTtrT. 

241. For the sake of comparison one uses adverbs in 0 5TrT 
vcrbB. They may be made of any noun , and are to be rendered 

1) Adverbs are styled B^ l ld^MUHp » attributes of verbs." The acc. 
neuter of an adjective , when used adverbially , is named aptr faxUlfdamuiM ) 
see f. i. Kac. on P. 2, 3, 33. 
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by „as" or „like." When paraphrased, they arerzETSTT 

or with any noun-case wanted^ by the context, 

therefore ffl^FT may be= TH^ or fH^faoT or 

f^FT^" and so on. — R. 3, 45, 5 *rfi& forefrin armrorefir 
sraf^ar] (in the shape of a friend, Laxmana, you are like a foe to your 
brother); Mhbh. 1, 148, 15 gT ^mui^id^l<l^mm greoFTj— nm sragj 
(the innocent Pandavas he did burn as if they were his enemies) ; 

K&m. 3, 31 <TJ2I^ ^oTrTr: l^cldlbl^d-iqirMol^ gfE"**^ [— ioTrTT ZoT 

and ^rwr^fef] ; Mhbh. 1, 159, 4 crpsr <T5TcRT?tt [= oar^Tor] (pass over 
by me as if by a vessel); Hit. 10 m<|dr<4^j(g gilfedd^ 
tn^drq shjf^ zr: TOTfFT H gftrjff: (he who looks on the wife of another 
as on his mother, on the goods of another as on clay , on all cre- 
atures as on himself, such one is a wise man). 

Rem. 1. Compare with them Latin adverbs as regaliter, when 

meaning »kingly, like a king." Mhbh. 1, 145, 1 qnrSorH *!t5TOT 

m^T sTJTQ^TTfToffJ^ {swppliciter). 

Kern. 2. Like other compounds , the adverbs in °oTrT may have 
their former member standing in construction with some other 
word outside the compound. Pane. I, 260 ^fTijj^ rrrvfr znfn anp^ 

242. Adverbs in involve the dissolution of a whole into many 
parts. Malat* VIII, p. 135 j^rer ^rr ftmm <t:Wj?^ht qrftfa (I will 
cut her into pieces and cause her to die a miserable death). 

As to those in c yj see 302 R. 

243, Sometimes — but not so often as in Latin and Greek — 

doing duty adjectives are used , where one might- expect adverbs. 

of adverbs. Qf the kind are f. i. fersrcr Lat, invitus, fefcfT (mere). Kath&s 28, 
70 ^t;jt ferSTT ST (h(1<& disappeared against her will) ; Kath&s. 
29, 120 q^Tgffl^r cRTfqT ^oT^T fsrfif: (that she did not die, 
the cause thereof was nothing but Destiny . Germ, nur das Schick- 
sal). Likewise others , which in fact serve to qualify the verb, though 
they do formally agree with some substantive (31, Y). R. 3^ 60, 25 
fsrersy: srazTCoT (tell it me confidentially), M. 3, 101 rjunfr ijft^^ 
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oTTO^if ^ fe ra88 > eartn > water > an d fourthly, friendly speech). 
Compare these more instances, taken from the ancient language : ait, 
Br. 1, 7, 13 i^^ml^Pr i znrf?r (finally he worships Aditi), <Uh. Up. 
6, 6 *r sssh eg^kfo (it rises upwards), Acv. Grhy. 1, 11, 5 
HuFd (they lead [the victim] to the north. 

Degrees op comparison. 

244. Of two persons or things , possessing the same quality , 

pa°r™ the comparative is to point out that which is en- 67. ' 
tivc ' dowed with the higher degree of it: HT^rl^trlU jl (the 

better of these two), of^ft *T3pT! to||^i?T: (words , sweeter 
than honey). Even if the person or thing compared with , 
be implied, not expressed , the comparative may be used. 
We then translate it by „ tolerably, rather ')." Da?. 159 

rfrft^^tom cM<?M JT3\ fihrefiircft s^Trf (not very long hereafter — ), 
Prabodh. II, p. 30 rpjr j oT JjQiuTl ffi am fij qrfelirTT (X have abandoned my 
wife, though I loved her very much), Pane. 35 H^roi l faj^ref: jTT^TrT7 
H^d ra (after hearing this , P. addressed him in a rather respectful 
manner). — Occasionally the comparative may even express »too." 
Mhbh. I (Paushyaparva) Upamanyu, when asked by his master 
why he looks fat though every opportunity of getting food has 
been intercepted to him, answers he has drunk the foam, given 
back by the calves after having drunk the milk of their mothers. 
But even that livelihood displeases his spiritual teacher, for ^ 

ST^Tfir (these virtuous calves giye back too much foam, for pity 
on you, for this reason you prevent also their being fed). 

245. The superlative expresses not only the „ highest" but 
ffttm " a » ver y high" degree, just as in Latin and Greek. 

may be sometimes = very bad, sometimes = the 
worst. When denoting the highest degree , there is ge- 



1) Cp. Vdmana's Stilregeln by C appellee, ch. Qabdaguddhi f s. 62. 
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nerally some word added , as H^T^FT, I* etc. Mhbh. 

1, 143,3 HTO? yH^MHUllMHHl (this great 
assembly is the most pleasing on earth). But for the rest 
it signifies excellency among three or more, the com- 
parative being destined for denoting it between tw6. 
Of two brothers one is the&JIMM, the other <*«ilmi' 



of more one the another the shMSf!. 

246. Yet carelessness in the employment of comparative and super- 
Careless- i a tive is not rare in Sanskrit. *) Sometimes the comparative is used 
ness in 

their em- instead of the superlative. Pat. I, p. 77 zmi FrF^; srjrg fflgHj^W^ 
ployment. ^ ^ ^ ^ j^^^ s ^ ^ ^f^jjf^ _ instead of Zffofu 

Pane. I, 408 it is said that of the shadgunya the danda is the 
worst expedient, here we find mqteiu r, not mfqfr :, ibid. p. 305 among 
four individuals one is said the sTOrTp 2 ). 

Sometimes again the superlative is used instead of the com- 
parative. Kathas. 43, 23 of two brothers one calls himself srf^re j 
and his brother ^n?. Pane. 113 ^ i ^iruJ^chH+Hd fePlMH ; (a 
mischief of either king or minister). Cp. ibid. V, 36 fsterrcrT sjfe- 
^tKU (judgment is better than learning), here the superl. is of 
necessity, as the comp. 3^ does not purport the meaning of 
excellency. For a different reason crro a superl. as to its form, 
is the equivalent of both »first" and ^former." So f. i. Malav. II, 
p. 35 chH^m ctot prhrf S^rm : (of whom of these 

two honourable professors shall we see the performance the first ?). 

247. The suffixes °cq- and °<m may be put even to substantives. 
Instances are scarce in the classic language 3 ). Pane. 326 ^ *Tot£t- 



1) Further investigation will decide for how much of that seeming 
irregularity we are indebted to the faults and the sloth of copyists, and 
how much of it is really good Sanskrit. 

2) As to the form cp. B. 2, 12, 26 i jjHH^ and Whitney Sanskr. Gram- 
mar § 473 , al. 4. 

3) They are somewhat more frequent in the ancient dialect , see Whitney 
§ 473, al. 1. Classic Sanskrit possesses some, which have a special 
meaning, as srasirT^: (mule), clrMH| : (Ragh. 3, 32) »an older calf." 



§ 247 -250. 



HofHo T ttfla Ri rf ^wwdrW Qid unfa ir (and he [the horse-thief] 
examined all the horses , saw that the r&xasa [who had assumed 
the figure of a horse] was the best of them [liter. »the most horse"] 
and mounted him). 

248. The comparative and superlative being wanted to do 
^p^ 8 i80 ° n f duty of adverbs, they are put in the accus. of the neu- 
in adverbs - ter , just as is done with all other adjectives (55). So 

is adverb of W^T, tfER9 of CTCFP, etc. Pat. I, p. 10 

T[ c^h^HM HTOfer: W^l^iiWj ^rT (will they, who have studied 
[grammar], apply words the better?) ; Qkk. IV jjfiry irsr <RHum nfjfR. 

249. Degrees of comparison may be made from undecli- 
nable words; then they endin°FT^T and °HHH as3W- 

tfl^H (higher). Malav. II, p. 36 a [hh \ i gTT^g (exceedingly charm- 
ing), cp. P. 1, 2, 35. 
pnrfHrT - Such comparison is made also of forms, belonging to the**'^ 3, 
pur and finite verb. Instances of comparatives, made from the 3 d 
the like, person of the present not rarely occur in literature. B. 2, 64, 72 
|£tt ^HH{ l ^ (my spirits almost lower). Prabodh. IV, p. 87 fSrrraft 
c?rsyrsi arrofffrip ^ rd^ : (to lose something gained before grieves 
more than having gained nothing at all). Yikram. V, p. 178 q*ior- 

Ihh ^ I fc i u i ) Ha ai^ (even of an infant-snake the poison iB rather 

strong). Ratn. Ill, p. 74 proffrfT^T*T ; — Kathas. 102, 35 we meet °rr^r^ 
put to a 3 d person of the perfect : STtj^rT^T^ 

Instances of the superlative I do not recollect having met 
with, but they must be or have been not less allowed, as both 
degrees are equally taught by P&nini. 1). 

250. Than with the comparative is expressed by the abla- 
2rwmpR--tive, see 105. But the particles 5T, ^Trf, •T^W 

rative. ° ° _ 

are also used for that purpo? i, especially with ^JJ^r 

1) Whitney § 473 , al. 3 says that x>th compar. and superl. of verbal 
forms are » barbarous forms;" for wha> reason, I do not understand. Is 
it perhaps, because KALiuasA wrote barbarous Sanskrit, or because PaNiNi 
did not know well the idioms of his language? 
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Kathas. 29, 113 jrajrrxr stctt^t *pt: ur fr cd Riua : (death is better for me 

'to ft 

than parting wiih ray virtue); Pane. 213 d^^i|^ ^xrrp ^f5tj l H ; (not 
beginning at all is better than ceasing after having commenced)*, 
ibid. I, 451 qferTfafq" sr^ srg=T l^H^l^ : (a wise foe is even 
preferable to a foolish friend *). 

251. A high degree may be expressed also by several other 

Concurrent . , . . . , 

idioms, ex- idiomatic phrases , as: 

rS C de- f 1- b y °^T 2 )i °HW, see 229, 5* inasmuch as 

gree. they are a concurrent idiom of the comparative in one of its meanings : 

2. by putting sfj 0 or crpr° before. Pane. I, 191 sT^rrqoTT^; sfrrfflr 
5T^f%3" (slander being rather manifold in the world); R. 3, 53, 1 5R- 
5n?iT?n JjfiTrTT Mptfe rrr; Malav. I, p. 10 some female is said to be 
H^nP i qm r qt rrfsPTt ^. Properly sr^° means »tolerably, nearly" see 
P. 5, 3, 68, qjrf » exceedingly." 

3. by such phrases as f fojifrUUH f*^ (liter. » dearer than dear" — 
the very dearest), ^cSpJcrprj Mahav. I, p. 21 Run fouH{ (we are 
exceedingly rejoiced at it); Pane. 326 duil&HH^ rr^frT (247), 

4. by putting the word twice, see 252. 

5. by adding see 229, 6 th . 

252. For different reasons a word may be put twice , either 
word twice, when put two times as a separate word, asJ^ Jfl^* 

or when making up some kind of compound , as ! 3 ). 



1) In a well-known passage of the Hitop. (p. I, 3) ST^is construed 
with ^ but not followed by a nomin., as one might expect, but by 
the instrumental: 

The instrum. must be that, which expresses: equivalent to ; exchangeable 
for. » Better is one virtuous son, and [»not to be given up for," that is] out- 
weighing even hundreds of stupid ones; one moon dispels the darkness, out- 
weighing even crowds of stars." Cp. 70. 

2) M-^fddh^H^ and the like are among the examples of the commen- 
taries on P. 5, 3, 67. Cp. 249« 

3) Pauini deals with this idiom at the commencement of his eighth 



§ 252. 



1. Adjectives may be put twice, the two making but 
one word, in order to signify our „ — like," „rather." 

Da$. 149 mn-riimfq ^dHM^Mi^tH^MUidU i rdghlUl T mI^PhhI (a woman, 
who though [of a] rather thin [aspect] had by divine power not 
too much lost of the brightness of her colour), R. 3, 67, 14 ^ ^T- 

£ton oTT^T ^r*TTCTfT , Pane. II, 50 ifhrJtrT: g^T 5Tg^ fdMMfd 

(in the beginning a foe sneaks along very slowly, as one being 
rather afraid). So when =z » alone," and cp. such phrases, 

as Q eftjcf <htcefh> craqam+i craPH (they blossom-, they ripen the very 
first) i). Instances of adverbs put twice are not rare, as 
(slowly, by degrees), 5^^: (repeatedly), 3^:3^: (again and again), 
etc. Da$. 172 uiiodH .... *T£ jj^ srfzr^rr. 

2. In the same way substantives, gerunds, participles 
when put twice, may indicate the non-interruption of 

some time Or action. R. 3, 10, 5 chMthl<?icj (in uninterrupted 
time), Malav. IV, p. 105 qfa Riraft; fercTT fwsrT f^fTUcrf^ SPmff 
(at the very moment she is standing on the path of my looks , p - 8 > 



adhyaya (8,1,1—15). In interpreting sutra 9, the commentaries are 
wrong accepting it as teaching the formation of the word ^efoh '. The 
sutra jfZR qj^cpQold^ cannot have this purport; its literal Bense is >if a 
unity , [it is] bahuvrihilike." If Panini had meant the word ^s&Sff, he would 
have written {KhMj , not as he does cp. the constant genitives in 

sutras 5—8. Our sutra refers to the cases, mentioned by s. 
4-8. There the employment is taught of the »two spoken of in 
8, 1 , 1. Sutra 9 teaches , how these two are to be accepted , for it says : »[but 
these two may be] one ; then the whole is as if a bahuurihi" , likewise 
in the case of s. 10. But from s. 11 the unity is as if a karmadhdraya. 
Panini's words in 9—11 are: j^h R°*rJJ *l W IUT ^ 1 ST&l^dJjH^- 
From the conclusion of Kac. on P/s sutra 9 I infer that the right inter- 
pretation had been proposed by somebody, but that it has been ob- 
jected to by Patanjali. On the other band, such forms with distributive 
sense as ^SPJoT: being by necessity instances of the idiom , taught P. 8, 1,4 
afford some evidence for my own acceptation. 

1) See vartt. 7 on P. 8, 1, 12 in the commentary of the Kacika. Cp. 
also P. 8, 1, 13, which teaches to say 5prepR and finrfizPH » when = »with 
all one's heart." 
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she suddenly disappears), Dac. 95 95 { i wxuT i grpprcr <TTf5rTmT: 

3. Moreover, putting a word twice is also often a p 
proper means for signifying a distributive sense (vipsd). 
Instances of this idiom are frequent. Kac. on P. 8. l, 4 

<T£5P. 3^tst: fa jH^qld (every man is mortal),Pano.42 toss^T (stambl- 
ing at every footstep), Dac. 99 sr^sr HoHoi i Ih cn ^HM^^H) (offer- 
ing [her] always new presents day after day), ibid 216 gtcptt^ SPFTI^ 
Ej-egft j>ch M l^ra dPd (every sixth month they lose one single feather) ; 
R. 2, 91, 53 ^qfaifcfr j^Sr tmzj: m ^rre ^ Hmtij : (singulos viros 
septenae vel octonae mulieres appetierunt) , Apast. Dh. 1, 13, 18 

*oim\ Uclr^ ^ ^ *TTsft ^1 Rid flMlfrfrH cTCTrT, M. 2, 20 & m 

'srfpf firrar^ (they must learn every one his own duty). So f^fifr f^%, 
(in every region), tf^^ t (day after day) and so on. This idiom 
is as old as the Vaidik dialect. It is also used of gerunds. Pat. 

1, p. 44 l|U|oh> Sf tJrJ l f^ JK$Cd. 

Here as a rule the case-endings of the former member remain. 

253. Sanskrit likes juxtaposition of different grammatical 
J^/ZT forms of the same word or of kindred words. Hence 

"and ihc' the tyP e manm manum lavat is of course very common 
like. in Sanskrit. Mrcch. I, p. 34 jcFT hji^h (pearls string with 
pearls), Vikram. II, p. 31 HWWJm STCTTO utru^ Pat. I, p. 233 

orrcfr 5rrenq>T%gf3 (one cloth covers the other) , Pane. 322 
qfofH (he rambles from forest to forest), ibid. 267 M^irg^fq u^fSi g 
ui^fi , Dac. 61 »[^U i; frf^umdijrU (jumping from one elephant's 
back on another). 

254* Of a somewhat different nature is the type represented by R. 

2, 12, 8 f% ^7 RoT jiqtn <TTmr^ (what evil has Rama done to 
you, evil-minded woman?) ; cp. the Greek jca*ai$ xiroXotro. 
Here the inclination towards homophony is still more pronounced 
than in the idiom of 263. Compare Mhbh. 1, 145, 14 Hi^H^ i cJi(^H ; 

^ \*Q fidf l up^ch fuirl ; i iollM (tristes tristis est allocutus cives) ; Kath&s. 
38, 153 q^f^:.... ?f.... cprsnf^Irorra ^PTT *!FT*J» 

It is here not the place to expatiate upon this predilection of 
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Sanskrit for bringing together words kindred in sound and playing 
with the different meanings inherent to them. Nearly all literary 
documents from the Yedas to our days afford the most ample evi- 
dence of it. For this reason, one must always be prepared to 
have to deal with riddles and the most various kinds of quibbles 
and puns. More information on this subject is to be given by works 
on Sanskrit rhetoric and Sanskrit literature. 

255. It may be of some use to mention here the figure yath&sam- 
worj™ 8 ^ 6 khyam l), as it is employed not rarely and as its nature should be 

thdsam- called rather grammatical than rhetorical. By it a series of sub- 
khyam B t anceg nam ed together with a series of attributes or predicates 
are so to be understood that the first substance is to be construed 
with the first predicate or attribute, the second with the second 
and so on successively. R. 3, 40, 12 gnfp^qg sftqsr TOST dfrmm 
^ i tiVuu fptt fareRJ? ^ snraf £trr uJtMHiMj yi^uPH n^Trsrrft ^tstft: (the 
kings possess the qualities of the five devas, Agni etc., viz. the 
glow [aushnya] of Agni, the strength [vikrama] of Indra, etc.), 
Apasfc Dh. 1, 5, 8 *rf^? ^ hh**! simi t^gm ett u*<?<4u-yj WcUI^i Rrfar- 

Mwfl 5TT = life* tT HHtll <rtcr»c<MU«-W4(<n(rl olMI oTT H° WT^ -d^jyi 5TT 

H° frf WsPTSFTfH (whatsoever he, desirous to accomplish it, thinks 
in his mind or pronounces in words or looks upon with his eye). 

Chapt. IL Pronouns. 

1. Personal pronouns and their possbssives. 

256. The personal pronouns are less used , than in English 
i^nouns 1 . and many other modern tongues , as they are often not 

expressed, especially when implied by the personal end- 
ings of the verb (10). Nor are their oblique cases always 

wanted in Sanskrit, when undispensable in English. 
So in this sentence Hit. 24 rTrft ^5 ufamidfrHlttm 
ETRfa Ur^4 ^l<fn 7 the word cr%gjracFPT is at the same time ob- 
ject of inffW i of ynrfa, of wujrt > it is of course put once, but 



1) I borrow that designation from P. 1, 3, 10, which s. may be compared. 

13 
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the pronouns referring to it are omitted as being easily supplied 
by the mind, whereas the English translator is bound to say »she 
[the cat] reached the young birds, took them to her hole and 
devoured them:' Cp. ibid. 96 otsfft grjrcr gew [sc. ^rxr] 

tr^, Mhbh. 1, 154, 30 p i fmuA v &T&T i ^i(Mm^ri N ? where the pro- 
noun ^qq^ though being construed with two verbs is put but once , 
Da$. 152 ^ rT5r Ehfe^ ffr ! ) HfifaPmuuiH qr ^sf&r. 

srtsfir ^t^tot: sreft: faH^H^xfo^ , sc. qpr, as is plain by the fore- 
going *fJT and 

Likewise the possessive pronouns may be omitted, 
if there can be no doubt as to the possessor, especially 
of course when referring to the subject. Hit. 7 mi Qmi^wui ; 

tT5TPT [SC. SoTFl] ^^fMHollHL 2 ). 

257. 1 st and 2 d person. — The short forms of the acc., 
eJcHUc gen., dat. 3 ) are enclitic, and used therefore if there is 
form8 * no stress to be laid on the pronoun. It is useless to 
give examples of them, as they are met with on almost 
every page. The acc, irr and foTT are however not so frequent 
as the other enclitic forms 4 ). 



1) By a common error the printed text has fl^Rj. 

2) So was already taught by Patanjali (I, p. 62) qTrrij orfrTrfoZT EMf^ 

JTTcJT WS TOT firTT* 

3) Epic poetry affords sundry instances pointing to the fact , that the 
short forms of the gen. and dat. were once, it seems, available for all 
oblique cases. At least, R. 3, 43, 49 at is doubtless = rOTT , and Mhbh. 1, 
230, 15 m = SJFTTg. The former passage run* thus ^n^flH £ M I oU^mWH 
(you must keep watchful in the hermitage), the latter *rr f5T. - • • • ^ 
gn^5f: ^5 sr. Cp. Vdmand's Stilregeln ch. Qabdapjiddhi , s. 11. 

4) As qT and jtt, fSTT and rort are easily exposed to be confounded in 
manuscripts, it is possible that the enclitical forms have sometimes 
disappeared in our texts, if the following word commenced by a 
consonant. At all events, they seem to occur oftener in the ancient 
dialect than afterwards. 
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They are of necessity unavailable , if some emphasis of 
the pronoun be wanted. For this reason they are forbidden: 

a) when heading a sentence, or in poetry even a p&da, 

b) when immediately after a vocative, which heads the 
sentence , c) when followed by some particles , that give 
them some emphasis, viz. ^, snr, ^ > ^r. See P. 8, 1, 

18; 20; 24; 72. Mhbh. 1, 229, 24 r5rrWTT|: e^^oUHIjfe fatt <p: 
[here ?orr would not be allowed]; Kac.. on 8,1, 18 ^fr (dUoi!kl(Y 
Soft ffgrrei ^gKToTfn [oT: instead of g^Mich^ cannot be, as it heads 
the pada]; Hit. 110 jT^r^ i qfo^qwr^Tj- J?r ^tt: [w* not ^, ac- 
cording to 6)].; K. 3, 55, 22 ^assr ^fo (— none but me); Malav. 
I, p. 21 *Wcid: f&m *T*T ^ [not: * gr] e^ ^M^^Jj^dl^ pT. 

Rem. According to P. 8, 1, 25 they are also forbidden with verbs 
of seeing, when used in a metaphorical sense. 

258. The plural of the first person may refer either to a plurality 

plural °^ B P ea ^ er8 a * the same time or in most cases to we ~ 1 4- others 
with myself. Similarly the plural of the 2 d person may be used, 
even when addressing one, for the sake of signifying you and 
others with you. Pane. 258 the monkey, being invited by the makara 
to go with him, declines, for says he srir 5R^T ^ sren^ 

n^(we monkeys are living in the forest, and your abode is in 
the water). Mhbh. 1, 152, 26 Hidimba says to the single Bhtma- 

sena ^ gRnrr yrsnr OwTd(3qdi *rra »I have been sent 

hither by my brother, who is eager to devour the flesh of all 
of you [viz. of your mother, your brothers and yours]." 

259. The pronoun of the 2 d person is used without respect to 
social relations ; the singular is applied to superiors 

* W1 ^ r as well as to equals and to inferiors. The only case of 
denoting a single individual is mentioned before (24). 

Yet, when addressing in a polite manner, one avails 
one's self of W^T, f. vktft, plur. i|3FrP, f. H^FEp - 
being a popular reduction both in form and meaning of 
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tyl<=lH „Lord'\ Like Spanish listed, Italian Ella, 
H^PTT, though being exponent of the second person , does 
agree with the 3 d person ot the verb, therefore 
H^TCH^rft), when addressing one, f^T ^qPrl H^FT: 

(H5F3"J)> when addressing more 1 ). 

Kem. Both modes of expressing the 2<* person, either by the 
pronoun ^ra^or by the title HcTFT m *y be used promiscuously. It 
is very common to see them used alternately. Pane. 73 Damanaka 
says to the lion ^terer: uiwjiftd) Hdi-Mim^d nzprnu ([the bull] 
Sanj. is an herbivorous animal, but you [hcTPt] and your [hst] 
subjects feed on flesh) ; Kathas. 30, 17 JM^jQfa reT] mztf $akdFfHH l *jJ 
^snj.--. freft" rTor«*.« kr&fh (make her your wife by the Gfrandhar- 
va-rite , in this way she will become yours). In the first book of 
the Hitopadeca (p. 35 of B. K. Vidy&ratna's ed.) the sly cat thus 
addresses the blind vulture h { h l PoiUoHH+ grq" ^frT ufttm : ^ 

as to the plural gstTFTt irsr^T: as© 24. 
260. By pointing out itst^ as the proper term for addressing in a po 
lite manner, it is by no means said it is the sole, Many other 
titles, such as signify sir, lord, reverend, master are used ac- 
cording to duty, custom, dignity, age. So holy men are duly 
addressed by i TTToTR i f« WHorcr)", kings by 5^:, respectable mer* 
chants and the like by srrcfj, matrons by srrarf, the wife duly ad- 
dresses her husband by srrSjjsr:, the charioteer his prince by WTgGOT^ 
etc. As a rule a greater respect is shown by such titles than by using 
the general term *ToTF^ (vocat. ift:). Another difference is this : they 
may as well denote the 3 d person as the 2 d , whereas HoTFT is only 
fit for denoting the 2d person. 

Moreover there are some general terms, made up of *ToTPT pre- 



1) Instances of tfoTPT construed with the 2d person of the verb are 
extremely rare and the idiom undoubtedly vicious. So (^ankh. Grhy. 2, 
2, 8 ST^Fsn p H6I l-^jf^i instead of srafaor^rTT'T^say , yoa are a brahmacarin." 
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ceded by some pronominal prefix, viz. srsRoTFT, SWcTPT. 
As ^ToTT^ and rTsTHoTR^ point at somebody absent, but the ^UcJi^ 
is alwayB present, so the former two cannot refer but to a 3 J per- 
son, but aa^gH may denote as well the person spoken of as 
the person addressed XJtt. I, p. 1 the director thus addresses the 
spectators srcr jsrej.,.. «itfP|JwiPoWi<4iiifti i ^oWrWd^ft foi<^i*d»tj, but 
fi&k. YU Dushyanta when speaking of Qakuntala says wf&- 

261. For ° the third person Sanskrit does not possess a 
i)erson, proper personal pronoun, like our Ae, sAe, it. Its duties 
prised* are discharged by demonstratives. When wanted to be 

emphasized , by $TM1, otherwise by the obli- 

que cases derived from the pronominal roots ?T, ?FT, 
^•i, or what is practically the same, in the acc. by 
^PJ, ^TFT, ^TrT, plur. ^TR, ^TP, ^HlfH, in 

the other cases by the forms belonging to ?PT*T. The 
nomin. is not expressed but with some emphasis* See 274. 

262, The possessive pronouns are relatively less used than 

Possess- 47 

>™ the genitives of the personal ones. One will oftener 

pro- -no 

nouns mee t with^TR" <J*J<1 or ^ET^ (a shashthisamdsa 

216, 1°) than ^H<W\ 

The difference, which exists in English between my 
and mine , yaw and yaws etc., is not known in Sanskrit; 
^T^far or *FT JFT^T may be as well „my book 11 as „a 

book of mine," also „the book is mine;" Ir^tn^^T 
of course cannot have the last meaning , for subject and 
predicate are by necessity unfit for being compounded. 

Rem. 1. Apart from the regular possessives of the 
21 person ST^T and JJ&M^lq , there exists also 
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derived from the polite H^IM. Pane. 168 it c^mi^m^ 5^: 

[rzz UofrT: STT^° or V|5TWI^°]. 

Rem. 2. The possessive of the 3d person is cr^fcr (if wanted 
^H<0^) > b 11 * here too the genitive of the demonstrative or a shash- 
thtsam&sa are generally preferred. 



263. The reflexive pronouns ^ST and refer to all 

Reflex- *^ 

VM persons. — l.^llrll, acc. ^TF^FFT, instr. STTFTRT etc. 
is the proper equivalent of English myself , yourself , him- 
self, herself, itself, one's self; ourselves, yourselves, them- 
selves. It is always a masculine and a singular, even 
when referring to a plural or a not-rmasculine. Properly 

it is a subst meaning »soul, spirit, individuality" and in this mean- 
ing it has always remained in common use. But even when pro- 
noun, its origin is more or less perceptible. Occasionally it may 
be rendered as well by a pronoun as by a subst. *). 

2. F^T generally ■— though not always — does duty of 
a possessive; it does denote the subject being possessor 
and may be rendered, according to sense, by my, your, 
his y her, our, their. Often it is compounded with its noun. 

264. Examples of m^*, when a refl. pronoun. — a) 3d per- 
son : Pane. 263 sTOwn?*FTT ssnwr ^ffrr: (he himself brought the 
serpent to his dwelling); Var. Yog. 1, 19 y&tkum *rf%£ apT^sg*! 
%i l T»N^M[H(lrMfH toi^r (if the king be himself not favoured by 
Destiny, he should charge his minister, who is, to destroy his 
enemy); M&lat. II, p. 38 srRra^r JT3 fcrr yvwir^Myd/HW 
mu-c^H (V&sav., though betrothed by her father to king Sanj., gave 
herself to Udayana); R, 2, 64, 29 rTT <ppTTr*FT: STgT H^RoHi (both 
of them touched [the body of] their son); Pane. 184 qHs i nfMoi l rMR 
rrepTPTT: (they feeling themselves as if they were born again); — 



1) Compare the similar use though less developed of Latin animus, 
tJlrHH = onimum oblecto. Paac. 1 60qiJTrqTg^T3qi^(I have given 

him my heart = myself). 
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b) 1 st and 2d person: Hit. 107 tMr*H : foi^hif ^ smrarftr (why should 
I not elevate my own rank?), §ak. I g qgreTOjm d l d^lr^H mhIm^ 
(in the meanwhile , let us purify ourselves — ), Qak. IV Hrr fy+tlrHHg 
^r>HH l rcrx^(by your good actions you ha\e got a husband becom- 
ing to yourself) ; — c) referring to a general subject : Pane. Ill, 
174 m cfrfrfir rrr. qvj rT^rrmT gg- for: (who does evil, certainly 
does not love himself). 

As appears from the instances quoted, the gen. srRqrr: or %rn*t° 
in compounds are used to denote the reflexive possessive. There 
exists even a possessive ^Trjffer, as Kad. I> 19 d4*Wr4fcj i feirrm^ 
(take him [the parrot] as yours). 

Bern. 1. It is plain , that CTrTT is said in the same meaning 
as Tsrmr- B. 2, 6, 21 jrzn] m?&T cfk wnir^M jm sfi&wjfn* 

Bern. 2. The instrum. grTr*m when added to the reflexive lays 
stress on the fact, that the subject is acting by himself. Mhbh. 
1, 158, 30 HJ^lrMMmr+Hl (help yourself); Pane. 276 ^ ai^mwM* 
^mir^il ,sftgg (I cannct bear my own self); B. 3, 47, 1 ^tt] srcf* 
Hlc*IHmr*HI (Slta named herself [to her guest]) *). 

265. Examples of ^r. — a) 3d person: Nala 3, 13 mfauxD 

mtf mfSn : mrerr (scorning as if it were at the moon's splendour 
by her own brightness); Pane. 230 sremft XRg! 3rsmr WjfejF)/iri : (*ben 
at daybreak he rose and went out of his house) ; Qak. I ^rmwrferer- 
*TOT: bdUMmiM^ : MtHU& s etc. (these girls of the hermitage, 
with watering-pots as to suit their size)"; — b) l«t and 2d per- 
son: Pane. Ill, 177 ^ ^ gjWfrorrai^ (I will dry up my 

body); Hit. 137 wjiA ^pjfrrwrt ^UMM^ ro pfe nQmfH (when 
residing abroad it will be hard for us to go to our own country); 
Qak. VI roFTfq 1 fertriri^rr g^T (and you, do your duty without 
fault) ; Vikram, I, p. 2 ^ v^l H M df^M&rTcSr Horf?: (yon are re. 
quested to listen with attention on your seats). 

Yet s5T * s no * necessarily a possessive. It may also be equi- 
valent to OTr*rr. Hit. 109 sorer 5nTTrToTT^= m7*&\ ji° ) Pane. 
305 :rreT taVjifriri STCnrfe (I will not give him , what I have earned 

1) STTcER T may even stand alone. Kathas. 25, 133 n -cffim^mr+HI (I will 
go [by] myself); Kumaras. 2, 54. 
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myself), here *sfcnf&T^= = mr*HW ; Schol. on R. 2, 40, 

39 jmt jwti ^ jorenw 235? (R. saw his mother and the 

king following after himself). This idiom is less frequent in classic 
literature than in commentaries and the like 1 ). Note ^fr: »by 
one's self" f. i. Kathas, 34, 56;. 37, 49. 

As ssr ma 7 t> e = srnTTj it has also a possessive ; viz. ssrhr. Pane. 
162 m\qfapmft . 

Rem. 1. ^srer, poss. joflfita > is a deminutive of and ^fhj as 
to its form , but there is scarcely any difference of meaning. Nala 
5, 40 FT5T TOTCRTq sUTFT ^rrr|- Pano. 233 gratanfra 

ETtf^T 5Tgq?ro (it is but your own kin you take regard of). 

Rem. 2. Like Latin suus, ^( also signifies » one's relations," 
»one's property," 2 ) therefore, ^snPT: tone's kindred, one's family, 
attendance," ^nr^ »one's goods," stoTCcP^ tone's whole property." 

266. As a third reflexive we may consider PlsJ „own,° as 
it may not rarely be rendered by the possessive pronoun. 

Pane. 56 the king says to his daughter srsftyfts^r rcTClT PlsUHf am 
*PT ui^oUNl^fd (you must to day exhort your husband, that he 
may destroy my enemies). Inversely may also be = »own:" 
Kathas. 39, 53 ssrgtf *Tfer *T*?tat 

267. The reflexives are not bound to refer exclusively to 
the grammatical 1 subject. In passive sentences they often 
refer to the agent , in clauses and the like to the main 

Subject. Instances hereof have already been given in 264 and 
266, viz. Pane. 263; Pane. Ill, 174; Kad. I, 19; Hit. 137; Vikram. 
I, p. 2. Here are some more: Pane. 24 gftiTqr ?pT TOT znror 
QuoiiM nrarrflrrSmnfl f^ar%r:, here m r mfimm is of course q»nr*Rl 
sfwrcr: 5 R. 2, 11, 22 cT^T JT&T WdUl S£rT: sc. <&£i«ji EfW^ 

Rem. On the other hand, one may meet with instances of 
pronouns not-reflexive, in such cases as where one might expect 

1) As it is good Sanskrit, it makes doubtful how to explain 55° in 
such compounds as *5flJ^T) SofOT:, whether = jpp^or = 55f XT^xj* 

2) Qtyvatako$a ed. Zacharub, vb. 187 jaroScfl E^Ff wti&nrm$to m 
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reflexives. So R. 3, 62, 3 rowsrterei 5TTPtPt: sn^tritf& srft^ h 

[not *cT*T or strict:] ; Kath&s. 36, 102. 

268. The iDdeclinable does nearly the same duty 

as Latin ipse. It may be added to some other pronoun. Mhbh. 1, 
161, 8 ?r PoT^r onPTTSRTf tamfroHr*H : (nor am I desirous of my own death). 

269. The reciprocal pronouns SRli^J, ^rt^rt^ 

have almost assumed the character of adverbs. As a 

Douns: rule, they are used in the acc. of the masc. 

"^ft^etc. while being applied to every gender and every 

etc. 

Case-relation. Qak. I ^ fcnsft] m^^om'Wh : (the two friends 
look at each other) ; Yikram. I, p. 18 ^rf spcirT: (they shake 
hands); Pane. 216 ^gp ^ ^\^( I^F^R^ (&ad in this manner dis- 
cord arose between them); Dac. 151 stfx %q?n sms^R orreft- 

^jM l fijM qr QcjUoj T H (both, either by shame or by confusion, do 
not open their soul to each other) ; Qank. on Ch. Up. p. 42 ^ztt- 
srftrl^crj UlUnR/J l (the principle of life and the sun are identical 
to one another); Pat, I, p. 426 ^ipjjfrHmfrgfH^ii if^HM i grTrT^rro 
utdWMHHl frEurM^ tfsroV UcrfiT. Cp. also Kam. 2, 42; Malav. I, 
p. 24; Kathas. 2, 41 etc. 

Yet they adniit also of other case-endings, f. i. Pane. Ill, 200 <r^j. 
jm *Tqffqi u ^ ^Ph sFtTcT. (they who do not observe the weak 
points of each other); Harshae, 2 ft^t^tftot f&oTT^T: HTg^TgF^ (dis- 
putations arose between them). So Nala 5, 32 rft q^^H : jffenr* Nala 
1, 16 the acc. srafrsji^ is depending on the prep, jrfvr. And so on. 
See Kac. on P. 8, 1, 12 vartt. 9 and 10; vartt. 10 teaches the 
optional employment of forms in 0 ^tjt, if feminine and neuter 
words are concerned f. i. ^H{U^ [or ^ gr^pingg> — ^ 5*T- 

The same meaning is carried by the adverb 1*1^1 • 
(mutually), which is not less used. 

2. Demonstratives, Relatives, Interrogatives. 

270. In ancient language the demonstratives are often 
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Natives indicating the things they are to point at in a more 
general re- significant manner than in modern tongues. For this 

marks. 

reason, when translating from the Sanskrit, it is many 
times indispensable to render demonstrative pronouns 
otherwise, f. i. by the pronoun he, she, it, by the, by 
adverbs (here, Mere), sometimes even by putting instead 
of them the very noun, they are referring to. In the 
same way, indeed, the demonstratives of Latin and Greek 
must be translated. 

We will dispense here with adducing instances exemplifying 
each of the somewhat freer translations, as have been named. 
It will suffice giving a few samples of Sanskrit demonstr. pro- 
nouns to be rendered by English adverbs. Pane. 204 ift chfq^M 
J£Q ^([)h)] rmsh mm$t f?refw (say, woodcock, here on the river- 
side a holy devotee stands); Vikr. I, p. 15 the king says to his 
charioteer stt d^erlfuKq^ (— here is that mountain-top); Cak. 
IV Kanva asks » where are Qarngarava and Qaradvata," they answer 
WTorfyn *S5r. (Eeverend, here we are). From the Vaidik writings I 
add Ath. Y. 1, 29, 5 -^m ^jjrr *mi^,E& *TTO* srer: (there the sun 
has risen and here has my spell). 

271. Of the four demonstratives, used in classic Sanskrit, 
of employ- ^TSFT and ^Sf are opposite to H and 5R?t. Their diffe- 
^wiT rent nature is well described by a vernacular gramma- 
rian, when pronouncing that is expressive of near- 
ness but ^tfl of remoteness , and that ^FT*J implies pre- 
sence but absence 1 ). Indeed , both and ^T^FJ point 
at something near to the speaker or his time , whereas 



1) See the karika, quoted in a foot-note on p. 188 of 9&ta&tfAMA>YA- 
carmah's edition of Mrcchakatt (Majumdar'a series): 
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W^t and £T indicate something remote either by space 
or by time. Therefore , the latter couple may be com- 
pared to Lat. ille and iste, Gr. ixeivos, Engl, /Aat, the 

former to Lat. hie, Greek ovros and Sis, Engl. this. 

The difference between them will appear better when perusing 
Sanskrit texts, than from instances detached from the context 
they are taken out. Yet, here are several, which may give some 
idea of it. 

1. ^cr and srarr. — Vikram. I, p. 14 Pururavas points with his 
hand to Urvac,i her attendance: says he ^r^T *gk FT snsr. 
MUUpd (Lat. hae . amicae — ) ; Nala 3, 4 Indra declares to Nala the 
name of himself and his comrades : a^ffi^ sotRtpct rTOotWPTI . 
*mfa?jirfiT trrfifsr (Lat. ego Indrus, hie Agnis etc.). 

2. ?THT and ^. — Nala 3, 2 Nala asks the devas, for what pur- 
pose they wish him to be their messenger qpgren TOIT^ JFT ^for- 
rT:ifS» ^ rT^t WT[ STTOT, here both and ?TrT^ answer to Latin iste; — 
Mudr. II, p. 77 the minister Raxasa, when hearing from his spy 
that the physician, whom he had despatched to empoison king 
Candragupta, had been prevented from performing that plot by 
the vigilance of Canakya, exclaims srt: (c^m i srpi ^hI^Ti^w, 
here both wf and ^ are = Lat. ille. 

3. Examples of this and that in opposition to one another. — Ch. 

Up. 2, 9, .1 ^r ^iQrdHM i Mld dfcjfimPi Mdiffii iTrTRPormmf^ (let 

him meditate on that sun it is on that all these beings [here 

on earth] are depending upon) ibid. L 3, 2 wtt^t 3 ^arSr ^rrcrT 
^Ml i U q yufl sgffr (this breath here and that sun there are indeed 
the same, this is hot and that is hot); Utt. II, p. 27 wTOTsrcnr- 
qfcnr: hoc Mud studiorum impedimentum »that well-known hin- 
drance now presents itself." — In the first act of the Mudraraxasa 
the minister Canakya, after having put the jeweller Candanadasa 
into prison, thus expresses his contentment: ^pr prefer foJHl' { ; iqirft 

rUdrUfuUolrillUIT'tWT nwiqHiM^ 

refers to Raxasa, mur and wr to Candanadasa. In Latin 
one would say likewise: ut hie in illius re adversa suae vitae 
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jacturam facit, sic profecto et Me vitam pro nihilo putabit in 
hujus calamitate. — In the Vikramorvaci king Pururavas designates 
his beloved Urvacl by the pronoun as long as he knows 

her present and sees her (1 st act), but in the second act, when 
thinking her absent , he speaks of tott srreraq , expresses his disap- 
pointment about her female attendant coming snan (§r^f|fn rTOT> 
and says on account of her qfep?T tBu^UMl rTPTitfTfif TOT- 

fir Uci(dH^d< mq^ — whereas in the first act, when looking at her 
face, he admires 35; ^cut» exclaims qrar r wfere ; ^f%:? is uneasy, as 
ETOT OTcFW. is noticed by him. 

272. Though ^ may be styled the emphatic mm, both pronouns 
are sometimes used almost promiscuously. Mhbh. 1, sarga 154 Kuntl 
asks Hidimba, who she is: ^>are you a deity of this forest ?" srar 

3oTfTT, Hidimba answers u^Hrma fa srxt etc. In the second 
act of the Vikramorvaci the king offering a seat to Citralekha 
says ^rT^TCCTTTOrfTPT ) in the first act of the Mudraraxasa Canakya to 
Candanadasa ^TTreremwm*T « 

273. ^PT^T — not — is the proper word , if the speaker 
refcr^ wis* 168 to denote something belonging to himself by ade- 
ling^to | m onstrative rather than by the possessive of the l 8t 
person. p erson! $prr may signify „this arm of mine Sh 

o 

0 TTVixxjc 9 hoc bracchium. Yikram. II, p. 46 Pururavas laments 
f£zrfagfc: ^mmi-H : ew^rfe^ — viz. qq, Mrcch. IV, p. 141 
xjit farsT^: OT^sfFT^rir 5TT (I feel no remorse nor fear on account 
of the rash deed, I have committed). 

Rem. Hence mj *pt: a modest phrase to designate the speaker 
himself, cp. Greek 5 ccvtfp. Vikram. II, p. 56 the king when 
taking his leave from Urvaci says M3HcJU fr ; Mrcch. VII, p. 
238 Carudatta tells his friend , he longs for Vasantasena ^TW 
sra»rid-i i^uiHlr^ihl stt sPT:; Da$. 164 ^qir ffrjrTfTTcyrfl sT^s r^ HJ^lH: 
(my lord has much gratified his most obedient servant). 

274. P&nini teaches , there is some difference in the flexion of p. 2, 4, 

3234. 

^PT'T according to its being used either when referring 
. to somebody or something already spoken of before , or 
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when pointing at or showing. In t he former case 1 . the cases, 
derived from the root3T are treated as enclitics,2.the accus.is 
^% ^n^^Rrpn the singular, ^SJFfc T^TO, ^HlfH 
in the plural, J£*ft 9 ifi in the dual, 3. the instr. of the 

sing. ^^T, ^PIT, 4. the loc. of the dual is ^ft # - 
It is in such instances of anvddepa (reference to some- 
anvd - thing already named before), that the pronoun bears 
almost the character of our /ie,s/te 9 if. _ 1. *?sretc. enclitic: 
Mrcch. I, p.55 ^ 5 uuawjtfiRdi fodMlqf^dl TO^ i 

fr^TCT femnr ft UUrUpHdi^ (if a man hag by Destiny been reduced 
to poverty, then even- his friends become enemies to him) , Qak. I 
i^HuRoiqwj gKT; . . - ^di (Molded i ^ q ^^mi £?ft^ (these girls 
of the hermitage approach hither, it is pleasant. to look on them), 
Vikram. I, p. 2 qf^crr trmr th<$\4\ ^(m^m i ti^wi 
forsrepn =raR 5fa#Rta$ro&; — 2. instances of ^p* etc, Mhbh. I, 
Panshyap. dyjmjm^id^ tflaH g^HT (he made his compliment to 
his teacher and spoke to him), Vikram, III, p. 72 i ^st vf**mt 
$or:.... uid^d^cM+Juf ufdMMmEi , Nala 13, 24 ?rt umi<iidNtfj - 
^nrmrn d^jd i M i^rr jl^M ^hhjh^ qmPn^x. ( ter tne kin g' 8 
mother saw from the balcony , as she was followed by the crowd , 
and said to the nurse: »go and bring her to me"), Mhbh. 5, 16, 
29 lndra receives a deputation of devas , rshis etc., and after being 
addressed by them iolM ^Uuntdnim > Ait. Br. 1, 29 treats of the 
two ^fsnrfr (carts in which the soraa-herb is carried) in § 6 
joWfft TP^T: 5W^T, ibid, 1, 30, 3 ^qrr refers to a;jlq"Wl , men- 
tioned before. 

NB. The instr, and ^FTT seem to be extremely 

rare; *M*f at least and are regularly used, when 

anvddega is required. Mala v. I, p. 14 the minister of king Agni- 
mitra reads a letter from the king of Yidarbha; when asked about 
its contents, he answers to Agn. ^[^^ i 4l^^ ?r [not: ^q^] irfflfa- 
fadM - And so often. 
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^275. likewise points at somebody or something known, 
nouosrand an( j therefore, like it is fit for doing duty of the 

lt8 m™nt° y pronoun he, $/ie, iL Yet, they are not synonymous. 
Like Greek, especially Homeric , i , t , W, it signifies , that 
the person or thing referred to is well-known, or has 
been named just before, or will be named forthwith. 
It is therefore never an enclitic, and is sometimes = 
Lat. ille 9 sometimes = is „the afore said." Hence its fit- 
ness to be rendered by „the." When referring to the 
relative 3", it may be equivalent to „he," German derjenigc. 
It is also used to indicate the changing of the subject , f . i. 
H^TT^or frt^^TT^= „the other said , answered.' 1 Yet it 
may as well point at the same throughout a succession 
of sentences, in which case one is inclined to put it at 
the head, as Da$. 12 oiw^omwm ctoHr 5tjttiti?t romr ^5 ^?rr- 

fHmW T *RidWf£I^r^' *P^rthM^Rir6ll.».» JpRWIrT) Nala 1,5 

Bhima king of Vidarbha has been named, it follows 3 j^mf cq- jm* 

neFrf^T..... ^wm^; ayMrtfftfrfl *m ft [viz. ^tr] * iffo [the 

aforesaid Bh.] udi<*tW*H)WJWlu Fng- crcrft ^Tl" 337. Cp. also 

the examples adduced 271 , 3°. 

Examples: 1. of = Me (the well-known, the famous). Q&k. 
VII dr^fl^fa w^pT ^fiR: ( the renowned thunderbolt, Indra's at- 
tribute, Lat. fulmen illud Jo vis). 

2. zz »the afore said." £&k. IV Kanva says to Qakuntalfc 
umdf^d sof^TT u^i^mi nsncrar roPrfir wjm hst ^oi i gf^ , here 
^ar »as she" means of course QarmishtM ; KatMs. 27, 109 stTTWTT- 
TOT dhmfarjj ^MIMjlTO %2TT: ^ 54I^UI^^T:i (HO)rr m^T %2JT- 

jmzmfr sSrj jffi^^: i rfr^; uoiuj{ ?nf%cj crrf|nft^rT: i (Hl)^r ^ 

3 Ird Rn&raf ^r^TylTrt WcJnrfU : IFT cH^TT H^"U[( rTf^UJI JTT |(U2)^fq- 

cffireffireri hw> mh5uh^ (some teacher of the br&hmana class 
had seven disciples, brahmanas they too. Onee because of famine 
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he despatched these disciples to beg one cow from his father-in- 
law, who was rich in cows. They set out, suffering much from 
hunger, to the foreign country, where dwelled that man, and 
begged a cow of the father-in-law of their teacher, in his name. The 
father-in-law gave them one, fit to procure [them] a livelihood). 
Here we have several instances of *r referring to something men- 
tioned before, and even such accumulation as in vs. Ill H"... 
dR^I etc., ^ pointing at the disciples , j=r at the father-in-law , ^qo 
at the teacher. It is, indeed, always allowed to employ ^ many 
times in the same sentence, though pointing at different persons or 
things, f. i. Mhbh. 1, 2, 395 zr> m<m g prerarjqg 37vjfn ifaTTOT d<[d<^4 

rT^r %oTj the last words mean: »of the one a3 well as of the other." 

3. when adj. = »the." R. 3, 35, 27 a tall fig-tree is described, 
whose branches are of enormous size: FR WauH . . . • • JffdHPTy..- m^N ^T 
rTT: srmT: [»the branches of which]" sn7Ttfr?rcm*Jrrr: ; Utt II, p. 29 
one asks ^ ^ fomxM f: sfsri?T (but what is the king doing 
now?) another answers J\m sh^UciHfc f: crcfiFrT: {the king has 
commenced an acvamedha). 

4. q in correlation with q — Germ, derjenige. Mhbh. 1, 74, 40 
m uraf m zytr m unrf m srmofm. Generally the relative clause 
precedes, see 452, 2 d and 455. 

Rem. Now and then refers to persons or things not ex- 
pressed, but only implied by the foregoing. Mhbh. 1, adhy. 157 
it is told, that Kunti and her strong son Bhimasena hear cries 
of distress in the house of the worthy brahman, whose hospita- 
lity they are enjoying of. Though the family of the brahman 
has not been named in the foregoing, vs. 10 introduces them by 
the pronoun arFT. The same idiom exists in Latin. 

276. flf may point at a general subject, see 12. Occasio- 
nally it may be rendered by „sucha one/' Mhbh. l, 158, 31 
y^TrnjT^rt^Tf^r ^ro ^ xrurfir (raxasas, it is told, know the dharraa, 
nor would such a one kill me) ; Kumaras. 5, 83 Ao l yf lit JTiprt 
* WTOFT i sjUTTft cTCTT^fa V: *T <ttwto (not only he, who speaks evil 
oT the mighty, but likewise he, who listens to a such, commits a sin). 
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Rem. When put twice, means »manifold, various, all sorts 
of — R. 3, 9, 31 tJir^M Ewfrtrt ^: ^fercH mm: \vvm fiuflfe ftp., 
Kathas. 29, 169 q^sr* ^ ^^mMT< r ^gM{H (— with all sorts of 
civilities — ) For the rest ^ put twice is mostly met with in the 
apodosis after a double gr: preceding. Nala 5, 11 mi apcrf ?$H 

=T^r 7Tqij^(287). This repeated ^ has accordingly a distributive 
meaning , see 252 , 3°. 

277. With ^5T added to it, H = „the very," often „the 

* ^ same Lat. idem. For the rest comp. 398. 
7am J 9 Pan0 » 172 fnarsr ST g^sft fofr irktttj (the same two men keep 
counsel together) ; ibid. V, 26 Hl4)f^iuufdfrgiifi rT^ST 1 m sgfe- 

^ufd^H l rfi^oT ft WeTlUIUII (d((^H: J^T: ST ^cT I ^J: ^Tlbr HolrT l fH 

fgyferarTri (his senses are the same, without defect; his name is 
the same ; his is the same vigour of mind , the same speech ; yet — 
how curious it is — the self-same man, when having lost the 
splendour of his wealth, becomes forthwith a stranger). The latter 
example shows, that if ^ is plainly conveying the meaning »the 
same," ^sr may be omitted, op. Ch. Up. 5, 4, 2 Hfo^dfo^ ift. 

278. may be added to other demonstratives , to personal 
pronouns, to relatives. As to the last combination 
EP H,see 287,— HfaaFT, H and the like, <FTfr^T, 

(5FT, etc, mostly are to express the worth of a con- 
clusive particle, therefore , for this reason , then as will 
be shown further on, when describing the connection of 
sentences, see 445, 

279. Some other observations on the demonstratives, — 
s^ativei, * * n compounds, fRT^ and j^r^ are considered as the themes, which 

when first represent ^ and jm] likewise itcF, j5TrT> *WH > ffOTT 1 ) are respec- 
members of *** 
compounds tively the thematic shapes of y^q, fapTj srpt? ^jtj. — ?tot and 



1) By this orthography here and elsewhere I follow the rules of Sanskrit 
. euphony; etymological reasons would rather require to write fj^, ^7T^,etc. 
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srcrt are seldom used in compounds, if they are, the neuter (^e£T^ 
$T<r:) is employed. But, as a rule, and rlrT are substituted for 
them. In other terms: in compounds, has the meaning of 

Lat. hie and rfi^ that of Lat. is or ille. Mrcch. I, p. 3 the director 

informs the public qf^T sro" ^*fisr TOTftrf jnft* oUoilurH ; 

^f T rfrtO : etc. , while speaking of the poet of the piece he has named. 
Kathas. 64, 25 ?r5TOfT rT£*n?T^ (he was prevented from injuring 

them by a passer-by), here fl^yrH/efers *<> ?Prtfu:. . ^f^: [sc. ?nq&:] 
hi vs. 24. 

Idiom: 2. The idiom , represented by Latin is pavor _ ejus ret pavor 1) is 
^f^us not unknown i n Sanskrit. Mhbh. 1, 6, 11 Agni says fS i ^fd STt ?T 
™ ummi^m srer HTtr arfn^TJi here srcr arf^wr: = *rer [stttot] m$t° (who 

pavor. 

is hot afraid of my curse, who has an escape from itP). Pane. 
158 a boy has been turned out of doors by his father *^lPj : H l f^d :« 
The author proceeds *r hr %strrerj rrrorr, apparently fcr f^firj 

is here = fror [fqr. M^Ul^j] f^rS^T »by despair caused by this ex- 
pulsion". Cp. Kum&ras. 3, 17, Kathas. 1, 39. 
fr^TT in 3. In formulae one uses as significative of the proper name 
f °Iae n " °^ ^ m > wnom ^ ormu ^ a * B *° De applied to. When employing 
them , the proper name is substituted for it. See f. i. Par. Grhy. 
1, 18, 3 srcft £ter sr^: m*, Acv. Grhy. 1, 20, 5. 
neuters 4. In the archaic dialect, especially in the liturgical books, 
^ 0 *V the acc. of the neuter singular of demonstratives is often used 
8 ^™ ti " adverbially. Ait. Br. 1, 9, 6 zm\ *ojrf ^torarror- 

nsedas^rr^ men* : ^ejtt ^Wf mfft, here ^rTrT^ means »in this case." 

adverbs. Q ^ iMd 14t2 ; 1, 15, 4, Ch. Up. 4, 2, 1 ^ = »then," etc. etc. 
The classic language has retained adverbial functions of and 
gqr, see 444 and 483. 

280. The interrogative pronoun is Its comparative 
cftfl^ and its superlative ^irFT are likewise used. The po- 



1) See f.i. Livt 21,46,7 Numidae ab tergo se ostenderunt. Is pavor 
perculit Romanos. Cp. Vibg. Aen. 1, 261, Nepos Lys. 3, 1. 

14 
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sitive^ simply asks „who?" „what?" „ which V\ ^RiFT^, 

like Lat. uter, arch. Eng.wket/ier „ which of the two V\ ^rl^T 
„ who etc. of many ?" They are wanted both in direct ques- 
tions and in the so-called indirect questions. One says , 
therefore, 3Rt H^FT (who are you ?) , ^ST^fT ^rtftt 
^hrl^ S (which of these two is Deyadatta?), Vikram. 

i, p. 5 qrf^rmn ^ffft f^^nt^r nrr h sTCT 

(is it known, in what direction the rascal has de- 
parted?). Cp. 41L 
If wanted , may be the former part of a bahuvrihi. 

Dac. 30 ^rTrcHr^rTfyqrfH": fsF^TTmter: (what is the name of the chief of 
this encampment ?) ; ibid. 74 — an ascetic speaks — M&hNd l wfoPhH 
sra* inn %*?r fifr^n fifcof^orr^ RfrhcflV 

Kern. 1. The distinction between ^, cFrT^ and is not always 
strictly observed. Ram. 1, sarga 38 Rama asks Vigvamitra, which of 
the two, Kadru or Vinata will have one illustrious son, and who sixty 
thousand sons cfpot: sprr sr ^j-thi *<i|^Hf3mlri , here qr- is used, not 
ttj. — Pane. 284 mqT5 >lMMUiMi *m *VJH fkm: (for which of the 
six well-known expedients , sdma etc., it is now the fit time ?) here bf^t 
is used within the proper sphere of eFTrFT. — R» 2, 85, 4 Bharata asks 
Guha cFrr^xn iTfSraiTfTr iT jUflTCW <rzrr, though the country is wholly un- 
known to him, and he, therefore, does not want to be informed » whe- 
ther" but » which" of the many ways will conduct him to Bharadvaja 

Rem. 2. On the faculty of putting in the same sentence two or 
more interrogative pronouns referring to different things, see 409, 2° 

At the outset was both an interrogative and 
an indefinite pronoun, ep. Lat. quis , Qr. rig and rig. 
In classic Sanskrit it has occasionally still the function 
of an indefinite; yet, as a rule, is then combined 



1) Cp. 246 and the foot-noto 1) on page 188 of this book. 
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indefi- ^th some particle: f^IFT or %|Fm or : 5J7f . Hence ^fWT 

^Vpir are the proper indefinite pronouns , ex- 
pressing so?ne(any)body , 8ome{any)thing\ some, any. To 
them we must add for this word , properly mean- 
ing ^one," does not rarely duty as an indefinite, and 

is to be rendered by „some" and even by the so-called 
c 

article „a." — flq is „every; all." 
chHydi Instances of srfafT, crarc, gr^ftr*) it is superfluous to give. As 
etc> and to = »a," R. 2, 63,1*2 ^ ^sfeym ^rT: (I am hit by an arrow), Dac. 25 
^ »^iRi<,thRM^hM^ q^^^ErrrrqW Quk^M ^rg^ ^oi^chJ (once in 
some forest I saw some brahman being about to be hurt by the 
crowd of my companions). Even sffia?^ stc. may be = »a": Da$. 
132 frfar^ci MHdd) (she was delivered of a son). It is consist- 
ent, that may also be combined with some other indefinite. 
Kathas. 27, 89 ehmi^chm grfrrnr: smj: ehfl»ft ij^ (an honest servant 
in the house of some merchant) , Pane. 9 frVJfaf^fcflR U 

Kathas. 1, 56 may be an instance of the sole sft, bearing the 
character of an indefinite : ;rrert dMlfcf Sf : (and nobody else knows 
it)* Cp. R. 2, 32, 42 cjurter ifc^rj- aTorerfi (choose something else , 
if you have made up your mind). 
"f§rSoT* Rem. 1. The old dialect possessed a synonym of srsr, viz. fgrscr; 
in the classic language it is no more used, save in some standing 
phrases as fgfeit ^ht:, being the name of some special class of deities, 
fmz anchor simply fgraaiT »the Universe." 
^foT» Rem. 2 ^ is = » every" and »each," ^oh ^everybody," ^jj^ 
* everything." Nala 20,6 ssr: es? sfPTT^T dhft ^rRrT (not 
everybody does know everything, nobody is omniscient). 



1) According to the Petrop. Diet, the indefinite pronoun cfffcfqwas made 
in a latter period than the other combinations , as it does not 
occur in the older literature, Manu included (see. II, p. 6 s. v. ^r). Yet 
in the Mababharata and the Ramayana STT^frj and such adverbs as spfrfr, 
6R*prfq are as well met with as those in °f%^and °^q\ R. 2,52, 45 ctf 
and srft are separated by ^, ^ f& mfq cJTOTfa. 
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282. By adding to the foresaid indefinite pronouns the nega- 
tion one expresses the negative indefinites „nobody, 

nothing, no, none. 1 ' It is indifferent at what place one 
puts the negation. Nala 3, 24 crf&sRr =r *rr chf^uu^ (nobody 
saw me, as I entered), Hit. 95 gfrs^traftsgCT^r rilcHm ^rfer (we 
have no livelihood) , M. 9, 26 q- fSspsfrsfer (there is no dif- 
ference), Kathas. 34, 120 <f^m*< Trafaa (there nobody could 
be named poor). 

It is not only said ^ srffer an <* =T gfrsft, but also grfa^fo 
Pane. 71 rr fofa^dioilH^ (he said not a single word). 

283. There are several words for „ other 1 1 ,viz. ?RT, ?PTF, CIT 

r Other" 

' how 37T7. Of these is the most common and has the 

eipres- \ ^ 

Bed. most general meaning. 

1. generally denotes »somebody or something else." In such 
phrases as ^^Rmh^P , »once on a day" it is almost = dhf5jH > Yet 
it may also 3ignify »the other." So Hit. 102 when a messenger 
wishes to speak secretly to the king, the king removes his attendance 
mt jm ^ ^ fmnt m i SRT *xr* 7m: (— the others withdrew). 

2. properly means »the subsequent, the following;" hence 
it has got also the meaning of mother," but commonly it retains 
its proper nature of signifying what is named in the second place. 
Mrcch. I, p. 55 ^cr m ^fifrl i ^TO*JJ7 3?t (this is Radanika, but this 
other, who is she?). 

3. qj^ is etymologically related to our far } and accordingly it 
serves also to denote the opposite of far. Hence it displays all shades 
of meaning, as are directly opposite to the notion of » own, pro- 
per." It may be sometimes = »strange" and ^stranger," some- 
times — » enemy," sometimes also when used in a broader Bense 
= » other." Nala 3, 8 cjw ^ dlHMth^ : f^OTr^T q^l^mfl^ l 517^ 
(how should a man bear to speak in this way for the sake of 
another to a woman, whom he desires for himself?). Mrcch. I, p. 
55 7j J??? q^<rH<o*H^ (it does no * DeC( >me a man to look on the wife of 
his neighbour). Its adjective q^arta = alienus. Qak. IV 15m fi[ 
cfi^rr q^gf t ii ^ar (a daughter is a possession one cannot call one's own). 
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4. ^rT^i the comparative of the pronominal root ^, bears a strong 
affinity to Latin alter. It is used, indeed) to signify »the one" and 
»the other" of two. Brh. Ar. Up. 1, 4, 4 ^^H^md^yd^ ^rT^:, cp. M. 
4, 137, Kathas. 19, 50. When dual or plural, it denotes the other 
of two parties. Mroch, I, p. 33 a^^fau i *H(Ed xT OTT TOT H^dH ; > 
Mudr. V, p. 184 wzr ^ srt. tomh^i i *r£fcTT ajfqr sttofh h . • osrrfr 
^ t^RfAoi yirSni^ — Gp. 217, 2. 

Rem. 1. To the foresaid pronouns we may add f^- » different," 
as it sometimes may be rendered by » other." Kac.. on P. 2, 3, 29 

Rem. 2. ^qj and ^r, when qualifying some noun, may be 
used in a somewhat particular manner^ Pane. p. 77 contains the 
story of the jackal who, being hunted by a band of dogs, fled to 
some dyer's and there jumped into a pot filled with dye. As he 
got out, he had got a blue colour, mvrj- mfiuikri ^ i MUdHffl 
Emn Tf^f^i sTTg",. Here OTpTOT: means »the other, namely the 
dogs," not »the other dogs." Compare ibid. p. 83 ehlttPa&Jl^iu ' 
ft^: ufio i Mlri m\?m x(M^|i fl[qo i ww i i*iiw : srfcr. Here ^ 
does not mean »other panters etc.," but mothers, namely a panter, 
a crow and a jackal." Cp. R. 2, 71, 61 ^prrr fevsrr = »some widow," 
Schol. ag^rareq Idd^Ul f&yirf?T« — The same idiom exists in Latin and 
Greek, f. i. Od. /3, 411 nfonp yipvj 06 ti 7rl7rv<TTXt, oil *4AA«/ iftuxL 

284. ^Either," Lat. alteruter, is expressed by 9*rl^. Mudr. 

nH ysm* denotes »one out of many," cp. (280). Pane. 12 
jff &feangq m reR HOT^ vfo ra H wct H(Sm«J (I will arrange it by means 
of one of the six expedients : samdhi , vigraha etc.). Likewise srt^T, 
»see f. i. Dag. 101. 

How » neither" is to be expressed , may appear from these exam- 
ples. Ch. Up. 5, 10, 8 tflrufl : <T*fcr frH(UI HuTlmP UrTT^t UoTprT 
(on neither of these two ways these foresaid beings are moving), 
Pane, 50 ^ gjsrfq tTTSJtT: (neither of them will know it). 

285» For denoting „one another" one may repeat 

or ^d%rT or ^TT, or use them alternatively; 
?PT^ may also be used, except in the first link. If 
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ST*... there are more links, they may alternate in various 

manners. As to T^FT ^T^T = „first secondly" 

like, see 439. 

Examples: 1. of srer vm- R. 2, 108, 15 ^ uarfq^FT ^rr- 

?ror ; i -e^fd (if what is consumed by one, goes into the body 
of another — ), Mhbh. I Paushyap. 174 a^foHh^uTfti g cFW <nf^5rcr?i*n 
srTgqTf^oTT^ol far (you do other things, my prince, than 

what you should have done). — 2. of srfcrT, etc. Pane. 297 
&sfa H l i^Hl jpn SF* fii^wehi: *t*AjMxi*Ci , | (and as he struck 
them , some of them died , some others had their heads broken and 

began to cry violently) , M. 9, 32 srTp Afa^ . . . f&p, — 3. 

of more links connected. Varah. Brh. 32, 1 fatdfriWIj^A *fet<^H - 
dcdPidifa^^rW i w i j f$M R> i id Em WHg^sr =5rrcr i sferfrsf^ra f^r: 
fiffift UH>M^ i frfa^^hll^dfi^d mj^Mwf: (vsome say that 

an earthquake is caused by some huge animal Hying in the midst 
of the waters; others, however, that it arises when the elephants 
of the quarters, being tired of the earth's load, are taking breath; 
a wind falling down upon earth with noise, as if struck by another 
wind, say some; others, however, maintain that it is ordained by 
unseen powers; other masters again narrate the following," p. 140 of 
Keen's translation). Cp. Nala 12, 87. 



Rela- 
tive 
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286. The relative pronoun is ^. A full account of its em- 
ployment will be given in the Section , in which there will 

™™ be treated of clauses and relative sentences. Here it suffices 
to point out that *T and ^ are standing complements of 
one another. 

Rem. The comp. and superl. 37^-, zjrR ar© restricted to the 
archaic dialect. 

287. The relative pronoun may be generalized in various 
ways : a) by putting *T twice , then *ft Q"! = „ whosoever," 

and it requires FT in the apodosis ; b) by adding to it 
one of the indefinite pronouns so as to make up the corn- 
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bination SH ^fllrT, or ?Tf ^fa; c) by 

putting together ^ and ?T in the same case, gender and 

number, = „ whosoever it may be, any. 11 For the 

rest, cp. 453. 

Examples of a). Nala 5, 11 is quoted 276; Bhojapr. 36 tdf ^qt 

^lilUI M^IH^jfH ^Tft IrTW iTOTr^TTTTa ZTrFrT ( I doled m (the king's 

favourites always plot to the ruin of whomsoever the king loves 
and honours in his court). 

b. ) Mudr. IT, p. 158 m <*»Rmji ^fa^fd cmn UdUiEidcd : (whoso- 
ever it may be, that wishes to see me, you must admit him), Naia 4, 2 

! 3or q^RT^nftn fchfcH (myself and whatsoever belongs to me). 
This idiom is used so as to be synonymous with the simple indefinite 
pronoun, as Hitop. 10 MdiWh^Ul zrer ch^jfa^ ^ i ^fi-c^ifi (I desire 
to give the golden bracelet to whomsoever); Schol. on R. 3, 10, 19 

Rem. The archaic dialect used also zf\ ^P5I = u: chl^JH^ So f. i. 
Ch. Up. 3, 15, 4 mvnt crr^ijnr qrf^t f§Nr (yr&na means all whatever 
exists here), Ail Br. 2, 6, 5 ip£ ^ %&mil M^ TH ifer 

Wjfc l Qfd* It occurs also sometimes in epic poetry. So Hit. 20 the 
verse zrrf3r mfo ^ fir^rrftr cFHoJrrft mrft ^ proves by its very lan- 
guage to be borrowed from some ancient epic poet. 

c. ) Kathas. 27, 208 fomu frotf^ft Fmj i jet fsnr: UiicrUH- 
^f^a^Hi e (in this way fortune dwells in any action, done by 
men, when carried out with vigorous energy). 

288. 3. Pronominal Adverbs, 

The pronominal adverbs may be divided into four 
main classes: 1. those in doing duty as locatives, 
2. those in °rT !, mostly doing duty as ablatives , 3. those 

1) U: cFtefq* seems to occur much less than the other combinations. 
The Petr. Diet, gives no instance of it, Anukdoram bobooah does not 
mention it. 
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P minai ^ ex P ress ^ ve °f ^ me > ^ those in oEfT significative 
verbs. °f manner. They are derived of the roots ^(^), 5T f ^, 
FT, 3", H5T etc. and display the same diffe- 

rences of meaning and employment as the pronouns, 
which they are made from; they are therefore in- 
terrogatives or demonstratives or relatives or indefi- 
nites. 

1. Those in °^are: Interr. (where?); Dem. 

(here), FT5T (there), (yonder); Rel. *tt (where); 

Indef. (elsewhere), ^ ^ ^ (1 .at one place,2. some- 

c 

where); (everywhere), etc. To these we must add 

two of a similar meaning, but made with different 
suffixes, viz. Interr. ^FT = ^3Tand Dem. (here). — 

By putting °T^rr, °^FT or to the interrog., one gets 
the indefinites ^hl^FT, ^^Nfi etc. ^somewhere, 
anywhere;" ^l^rl (or ^i^Nrl etc.) = „whereso- 
ever" (287 5). 

2. Those in °FP are: Interr. =firP (whence?); Dem. 

W{\ (hence), $f\> (hence), rTFT: (thence), SPJFTi (from 

yonder) ; Rel. ^IrP (whence) ; Indef. 5RTrft (from 

r 

some other place), ^hH! (from one place, etc.), H^rTJ 

(from every place) , and so on. — By putting °f^rT, °^FT or 

°*l VA to the interrog., one gets the indefinites ^fiH" 

TWT, ^fl^fr, ^r73FT; of course ?TrTi ^rTfiarT etc. = 
„from whatever place." (287 6). 
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3. Those in'^Tare fnterr. (when?); Dem.rf^T 

(then); Rel. (when); Indef. ^T^T (at some other 

r 

time), (once), (always). Besides, the dem. 

M^mI^ is the emphatic „then ," J^FT^ and 3 3*prT = 
„now." — By putting °%T, or °STFT to the in- 
terrogative , one gets the indefinites etc. = 
„at some time ET^T ^Tf%r[ etc. — „ whenever." (287 b). 

An other set of temporal adverbs are srf^f (whenP), ?rf^, ^crff , 
off, irft g=>f^f%H. Of these, all but frf^ are restricted to the ar. 
chaic dialect and even in the epics they are seldom used, except 
the phrase sFf^f%rT^ (nowhere). 

4. In °sn there are: Dem. RETT (so); Rel. TO (as); 

r 

Indef. ^F^TT (otherwise), fT^^TT (in every manner 
at all events). The Interr. is slightly different, being 
(how?). Demonstr. are also and 
^Irl = „thus , so , in this manner. " — By putting 0 f%r£, 
°^ P? T or °*(Rrto the interrog,, one gets the i n d ef in i te s 

^4ftr( etc. = „somehow;" of course ^TSTT ^j%FT etc. 
~ ^howsoever." (287 b). 

Kern, 1. The archaic idiom *r: ^-pcg- (287 R.) is of course also 
represented in the adverbs of the ancient dialect. Ac. v. Grhy. 1, 3, 1 
2T5T sft ^ ^tePr^rr^ (wheresoever he may intend to make oblations), 
Ait. Br. 2, 23, 7 m ^sr ^rrcr yiu^diH- 

Rem. 2. The adverbial suffixes are not limited to the adverbs, 
enumerated above. So it is said qj^f »in the world to come" (f. i. 
Pane. 39) , sropr (f- *« R- 3, 11, 25), q^sr; (always), (f. i. 

R. 3, 5, 18), etc. 

Rem. 3. A negation added to the indefinites gifer? ^nfiarT, 
foO farf ) ^HdH and their synonyms, serves to express » nowhere," 
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»from no place," »never," »in no ways," cp. 282. Kathas. 3, 57 
f^nm St <pr nwf epft Trfer n *P^r^(I am anxious that nowhere 
there is a fit wife for you to be found); Nala 4, 19 ^rcft ;r vrf&rTT rTcT 
j I d^xiH (at any rate, you will incur no sin, my king); Pane* 
34 qtrT-. ^rfir f%&fOTT *rf%rTT (I never have eaten cucumbers); 
ibid. 149 r qzrr pra ^WrtiNJi *Ri^f5 ^fcf sjsre (since I am depend- 
ing on you, I have nowhere enjoyed pleasure). 

Rem. 4. The idiom = » whosoever, any" (287 c) has of 

course its counterpart in the adverbs derived from the roots rx and ?r. 
Mrcch. X, p. 360 ^rftiTcT^erT 3* FT* fwTT 5TT (staying at the king 
of the gods, or anywhere). 

Rem. 5. gwffer^ and aFWrffi have also got the sense of Lat, 
vix. Pane. 71 %fpri ^rarrerpq ?f>*raf*T (after having scarcely recovered 
his spirits). With emphasis , one says even rorererafo — Similarly 
tK^jfo etc. may be used almost synonymous with our ^perhaps." 
Pane. 200 ^cj^Pf^d ^ddM^ i r^i fq- fadHH (if one speaks thus [to the 
king of the elephants] he will perhaps withdraw by the force of so 
trustworthy speech). 

Rem. 6. s ra ren may signify » wrongly, falsely." Hit. 95 sqrTSorfti 
sr^i j<ft zzin H l ^m . Likewise Qak. I a<yHHlH^ i &nar (do not 
take me for another person, as I am). As to iSRjm when — »other- 



289. The adverbs in ^ and oFP are not restricted to the?* 6 * 8 . 
P minai denoting of space. Their province is the same, as that 

adverbs- 

inland °* ^ e locative and ablative , ). Such words as ??rP and 
n: FFT! have the value of the ablatives SJVlIrt, FTFTTrT 

doing *^ *^ 

locatf- 8 e ^ c '> that * s °f the ablat. of the stems ?T and FT in all 

ves and 

ablati- 
ves, i) o^; ia a common suffix expressive of the abl., and accordingly put 

also after nouns (108). Locatives in made of nouns are taught by 
P. 5, 4, 55 sq. But such forms as sUffiMH T? ^Sr^T, HcU3T are only met 
with in the archaic dialect. Yet, though obsolete in the classic period 
of Sanskrit literature, they must have been in common use in the time 
of Pa N in I. 
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genders and numbers. Similarly rT3" are identical 

with the locatives etc. For this rea- 

son, like the real ablatives and locatives, they express 
not only space , but also time and circumstances, and refer 
equally to persons and things. When pointing to a sin- 
gular, they may even be used as attributes of ablati- 
ves and locatives of substantives. The adverbs ^1 and 
though not made with the suffix have similarly 

the functions of the locative of the stems ^FT and ?T in all 
genders and numbers. 

Examples: 1. of their not referring to space. Kath&s. 4, 20 

offer famdTfi q^FWrTj rrl^r: mfiiipMfa ^3^ferft^Uoir^ (Varsha had 
a great crowd of disciples; among them there was — ). Mudr. 
IV, p. 145 foft^TTT Tj^lKj: ^MeMUUJ HP^UUIr^R cTT MmUsU — 
(why has Candrag. now put the yoke of government on [the 
shoulders of] some other minister or his own....?). £Jak. Ill 
h frVxfft wrtap?: i fsrarjsr Aft ^ScT%mm (he, from whom you are 
apprehending a refusal, that man stands here longing to meet you). 
Kumaras. 2, 55 ^t: m^HH ^oiljfd (it is from this 

man [me, cp. 273] that the Daitya has obtained his glory, there- 
fore it is not I , who must kill him). Mudr. II, p. 86 tm i rfH i m - 
937 1 FT ^ ? ^ STfrTnirofo UoMWiirti^ultiujfri (this ring is engraved 
with the name of the minister; for this reason, he will reward 
you with more than [is the worth of] this [ring]). Cp. Nala 13, 44. 

2. of their qualifying some substantive. — Pane. 273 prt 5& 
yrq^ (rambling in that forest), ibid. IV, 71 d^r ^ (in the 

other world and in this), ibid. p. 146 fi rerrcra ^ rEsta ft^NH fromr 
(— put the rest of the alms in that very begging-bowl), ibid. 147 
^Ji* sjsrfr tojt (they slept both on one couch of kuca- 

grass), Kathas. 27, 4 toj gsrrffi (at some emergency), Da$. 80 
*^FT xT foforu^ic^mil^ A cpfefchHd (and I laughed somehow at 
some player making a rash move); — Pane. 308 rT?T: ^Hlr^dA 
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jjrTT: (from that place they went to their country) , ibid. 286 jrTteffT 
fe lfifthlRhfel^ (^ajm^m (h© took some money from a moneylender), 
Prabodh. I, p. 6 ^cfrsfq- chi|utdU» T^(by some cause), DaQ. 96 xrr gv5jf%- 
^7Tg? f t^HM l { fa m (k (perhaps , it will rescue me from this misadventure). 

Bern. 1. It must be mentioned, that in the case of the anvddega 
(274) ^ and are enclitics. So neither ^ nor ^T: can be used. 

Rem. 2. Instances cf the adverbs in V and V. denoting time, 
are nob rare. So one uses snr: <rp^zz: ^afterwards " FTrT: = athen," 
Sif%rT jrf%?J^ niay be » sometimes. . sometimes." 

290. There is no proper adverbial suffix for the category 
of the „ whither." Nor is it necessary. For the locative 
being expressive of the aim and scope with the words 
of going , arriving , entering and the like (134), it results, 
that one says FT^ and so on, as well as 

^TJIJ JT^rfa, 5T3TT STtTRT. On the other hand, since the 
adverbs in °FP may have the meaning of „on the 

side of," cp. 103, ¥jr\* may be „on what side?" ^rf! 
„on this side" etc. Moreover they may even signify „in,what 

direction," f. i riff I = „towards that place." 

a) Pane, 154 ^rfk^m xr grftft g> rr^Tfa, ibid. 289 ^ ttfeif^ 
arm: Hmmfa (if some tiger come hither), Mhbh. 1, 163, 4 iftircfcft 
OTt TT5T TOT^TT ^jGII<^h:- 

b) Malav. I, p. 17 ^fT tnmf iF^ (sit down on this side). 

c) M. 2, 200 TFrTaf oTT rraYs^JrT. (or you must go from that place 
to another), Kull. mm^T zm?£ \v\ w{ iWcUH } — Qak. I grmrrcrfer- 
fri^jchi :.... ^ft ^onfyfoTr^ (— are moving on in this direction). 

4. Pronominal Adjectives. 
291 • Pronominal adjectives are ; I. (how great , quan- 

Prono- 

™»»| tun), Dem. ^FtT, rTT^rT and ^rTT^rT {tantus), with 
the relat. Ml^Tl „[as great] as." 
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II. (gualisF), Dem. fysj, rTT^T, 

{talis, such), Eel. aT^T„[such] as", Indef. 1 4^1 „like 
another." They are also made of personal pronouns: 
^l^r (somebody like me), ^QT$§\ etc. — All 

of them may end also in °^9T and in °£t<1. 

II. ^ifrl (how many 1), Eel. *HrT „[as many] as ," Indef. 

(some, any). Like the kindred Latin quot, 
aliquot, they are indeclinable. 
The Dem. frfff is not used. 

292. Observations on the pronominal adjectives. 

1. The mutual relations and combinations of the different classes: 
relatives, demonstratives, etc., are the same as with the pronouns. 
In this way it may f. i. be observed, that and ^pj are 
to Hioi^ and fTT£ST, what is to that TrcRT^ and *npr require 
an apodosio with rTToPTT and m^sr ; that such a combination as qr^ST- 
STTpr: — »of whatever quality" (Pane. I, 420 ^gft ?r 5TFTc?r> 2115% 
rrr^sr sT^); that *rf?r chfafan = » however many," etc. 

2. Those of Group I may be the former member of compounds in 
°£pr, °f^3> °5rT^T and the like. F. i. mr^nr »how far?," Rhaqf^ 
»how long?/ feTCr^T »how many times?" Bhoj. 28 ^ttstt foq%T^ 
m tR^^qqjqH, Pane. 63 feiii^ *r s^nw., Kathas. 13, 137 

TOT OTT ^nrT:» - - • (for so long a time I did not know this 
duty),- Pane. 56 RraparraTCrSTfl RcT ffirp srsra". (but how insignificant 
are these enemies of your father). 

3. Instances of srf^, ferFT and its* adverb f^un used as inde- 
finites [281] are now and then met with. Pane. 211 srfn gTPTTgTrf^ 
CFfS" 5TT Hlidfn (he kills some of them , some others he wounds), — 
Note the compound ^f^rcr = »several , sundry." 

Chapt. III. On nouns of number. 

293. As Sanskrit grammars not only teach, which are 
the different nouns of number for the unities, decads 
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Ex ^ 9 * etc., but also how to make the interjacent ones (see 
ofnllm ^ ^ Whitney § 476 and 477), this point may be passed 

berby* over here. It will suffice to give some instances of the most 
^mbi" usua ^ ^^ oms f° r ©^pressing numbers higher than 100. So Varah. 
nations Brh. 11, 5 uid^6h l f5^ — 101, Ch. Up. 3, 16, 7 gjtrsr olJmH^ »H6 °P 
years" [liter, a hundred of years , determined by sixteen]. — Of ad- 
dition, as f. L era ^ ^ = qy^ i, instances are found very often, 
especially in poetry. — Expressing numbers by multiplication is not 
rare , either by saying f. i. f%> t xj^ instead of £sr, or by using the 
type fmft ssfftrrcr: =240 [lit. three eighties], cp. 295. Mhbh. 1, 32, 24 
sTcJrZTT ^oidij^Mi ^ToTT (having made 8100 mouths) we have an 
instance of multiplication expressed by the instrumental of the 
multiplicator. 

Rem. 1. A very singular manner of denoting numbers between 
200 and 1000, mentioned by Whitney § 480, is met with now 
and then in the dialect of the liturgical books and in epic poetry. 
Qankfi. Br. 3, 2 srtffrr srf &UHlfi KcM^I^IM , the meaning of. which 
is i>360 is the number of the days of a year," not, as one would 
infer from the very form, 3 X 160. Qankh. Qr. 16, 8, 9 £ *srft- 
fmk = 280. So R. 2, 39, 36 5RT: wmwfi *n?^: are not = 3 X 150 , 
but = 350, cp. ibid. 2, 34, 13, where the same number is thus ex- 
pressed: sjwjwrr: == half-seven hundreds, that is 3^', X ^00. 

Rem. 2. In the ancient dialect cardinal nouns of number show 
in some degree a tendency to become indeclinable words. See 
"Whjtkey § 486 c .), who gives instances from vaidik works. But 
classic Sanskrit disapproved that loss of flexion and checked it 
294. From 1 — 19 the cardinal nouns of number are ad- 

How 

the jectives , but 20 and the rest are properly substantives. So 
of nam- fofSfrfpT 5 does not signify „ twenty" fr. vingt, but „a 

ber we 

con- number of twenty ," fr. une vingiaine. For this reason , 
[cOdlri: and the rest, STfl^T, U«fc*H etc. are not only 



1) As a rest of it we may consider, that M. 8,268 and Kathas. 44,77 
the nom. q^TTCCTr^does duty of an accusative. 
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singulars having a gender of their own , but they are also 
construed with the genitive. Yet, this construction is 
not used exclusively. By a false analogy side by side 
with the regular construction, as TSTSncP •J^M^, ^ 
J^WFT, one says also T^TFT: J^TfOT, STFT J^lfHT 

instr. fsfj?TFTr J^M^T or J^J, STrR J^r^or^:, 

etc. The same applies of course to the compounds in 
i^nTFP, 0 STrPT etc., expressive of the interjacent num- 
bers. — It is a matter of course, that instead of using the genitive , 
it is allowed to compound the substantive with the noun of number. 

Examples: 1. a) of a genitive depending on the noun of num- 
ber: Yarah. Brh. 54, 75 f§rjTrm 

JT^miiH^ 0*y 20 men) ; Ragh. 3, 69 
^ toht ^Torrf3r^r q^sfffj^t.. . . rTiTPT (thus the king performed 

99 great sacrifices); R. 2, 54, 31 gr^T ^nq\ Mhbh. 14, 88, 35 |qj 
frrarTT ^wfarerri firer^ cWT (300 animals were then fastened to 
the sacrificial piles); Kathas. 18, 124 53^.... torgWTO ST^sf £n*m 
tnm; Dac. 142 ^T^ ^hH^amrUcj - — &) of compounding: Raj, 1, 311 
ST oW*h^Ph H^n UcPj (after having reigned seventy years), M. 8, 
237 spj:sirT^ (a hundred bow-lengths), Kathas. 44, 77 i^q^uid l (500 
camels). 

2. of fsrjrfo etc. concording in case with their substantives. — 
R. 3, 14, 10 rjsrm&g %ma st^ct:.... crf%^%q-:, Q-aut. 8, 8 xifonP(uiHi 
*=reFn^: sfefcT: (purified by 40 sacraments), M. 3, 40 fterftr SfiT WfT.j 
ibid. 4, 87 enfir.. H(dh^fd^ l RM i Kathas. 10, 39 orihv*&&&'- 
^muirW (we are 1000 granddaughters of the chief of Daityas, Bali); 
Mhbh. 1, 16, 8 ciif ^5": ^HMiiii-M^ g^jg^r;. 

Higher numbers, as ^Mrl^, rl^lH, , are sub- 

stantives, and always construed with the genitive of the 
object numbered. R. 1, 53, 21 537*3^ norr grtf?^(I give a crore of 
cows); Pane I, 251 qr Hstt^tt sTfirnr ^ ^ ^raixrr oil fan n^rh mwh 
<^Niefc r fw&fft (designs of kings, that do not succeed by a 
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thousand elephants nor by a hundred thousand horse , are successful 
by one stronghold). 

Rem. 1. The double construction of Pamfa etc. is as old as 
the Rgveda. Cp. f. i. Rgv. 2, 18, 5 Tirol F ffoirt l ^fffa: with Rgv. 
5, 18, 5 u q- qyiUIrl ^J^SBTRT^. 

IJem. 2. In epic poetry one meets occasionally with a plural 
of the decads instead of the singular. Kala 26, 2 erai snfe^ q: (with 
fifty horses) instead of qaiUIHI ^T:. 

On the other hand, a singular of the substantive construed 
with ^TrT and g-^r occurs now and then, as Hariv. 1823 st^ttjt 
STTprr [instead of snrjfit: or sn^rm], Bhag. Pur. 4, 29, 24 m STcPT *). 

Multiples of felilllfi and the rest are denoted by putting 
them in the plural. R. 2, 31, 22 vfatm fepn^nrf ^TRrfsvprfa 
(the princess Kausaly& might entertain even thousands of men 
such as I am) *); R 3, 53, 24 p^TT f^TT wrfm (by whom 

fourteen thousand Raxasas have been killed); M. 11, 221 [qiUH l f^f 
^^fftrfts... m&H l U-H^ (eating in a month 3X80 balls); Mhbh. 13, 
103, 14 ir|)qi STrTTf^r 3 ); — Pane. 253 tKjrjuify fu (even by hundreds of 
endeavours); Mhbh. 9, 8, 41 zyj •cUuaM^Hilu t (and ten thousand horse) ; 
Kath&s. 35, 96 rrsr chi^wehifhr farter: uIhmn cwnfr . 

Numbers, given approximately, are expressed by 

such compounds as ^TTH^T^TTT! (nearly twenty), ^g^- W. 
f^STT: (not far from thirty), Sq^SlT (almost ten), 
^*^dlP(iUI! (more than forty). 

»Two or three" is f^srrf&r , » three or four" f^SFrjrfin > »nve or six" 
gigrarr;. Oomp. Dac,. 94 the compound adverb feQ^rf^ atwice, three-, 
four times." 



1) Another singular idiom occurs R. 1, 18, 8 ttgn cr£ s tTOTO: (the 
six seasons passed), as if meant »a hexad," not ©six." Cp. Verz. 
der Berliner Sanskritkandschriften, n°. 834. 

2) is masc. or neuter. See the gana wS4jf^ on P.«2, 4, 81. 

8) An irregular plural is K9,m. 15, 11 jf^f-MMI nf^frfeirTFrR^t JTsTi 
qRSfU I HlP l instead of either (ufeuiHH^ or crf% ^HlR. 
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297. Note the use of the words and stot, or fenm^ and %njzr = 
» couple" and » triad;" » tetrad" is gg^ir. They are often the last 
members of compounds. M. 2, 76 (the three Vedas), Utt. Ill, 

p. 37 rTrT: uQyjfd H(0^i rTTOT JT^TT ^ 

298. Putting ?TFT after a cardinal expresses the comple- 

ter car- teness of the number. So ST^TFT „bothofthein ^0 KPT 
d and 9 » a U three of them. 11 One says even gSfcft, stsr^tt srfq- etc. = 
»all of them." Bhoj. 91 sijrft: srf^&^WTfr Hdiudfa ^rrf&r- 

299. Cardinals may often be the latter members of com- 
o*num. pounds, see 294 and 296. 

J? r £ When former members , they may make up with their 
STwof l atter members the so-called dvigus. This term is ap- 
pends P^ e< * ^° * wo different kinds of compounds, viz. 1. the 
collective compounds, made up of a cardinal + a noun 
subst., and employed in a collective sense; they must 
be of the neuter gender, as ^rj^^JT (juncture of four 
roads), but themes in may be feminines in °^ as 

well as neuters in °?R, as f^<rfT^l[ or ^^Tt^ ( th ^ P 
three worlds); 2 compound adjectives, which rank 
with the bahuvrihis, but the notion inherent to which 
is not that of possession,' 1 but some other. So the 
word l&H itself, meaning „ bought for [having the value P 

of] two COWS. 11 Ait. Br. I, 1, 6 ^6hl<^lfrMM : jftrniT: (a cake dressed 
on eight plates). 

Beside this special use, the cardinals may be parts of 
the general tatpurushas and bahuvrihis, especially 
the latter. Such bahuvrihis as ^llt£T» {having ten faces), 
(with twenty arms), are, in practice, by 

15 
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far more frequent than the adjectival dvigus. Yajfi. 2, 125 
■qgfel^aWTiTT: ^Juiufl §n^UHrHdl: (the sons of a brahman own 
according to the caste [of their mother] four, three, two and one 
portions) , Pat I, p. 62 ftq^V ft srjraftfife (thiB bahuvrihi is of three 
elements). 

300* Ordinal nouns of number, when latter members of a bahu- 

vrihi, are of course used as substantives (cp. 224 R. 1). So K. 2, 

40, 17 ^dF^H)*JHU&U£gt (after seeing them mounted, having Sita 

as the third , that is: them two with Sit a). — Note the phrase 

fll^ffrflu : (himself with two others), M i rqqgjn : (himself with four 

others) and the like, cp. Greek otvrU Tpfros (ksiztftck;). An 

instance of the same phrase, but in analytic form, may be Mahav. 

IV, p. 74 tfirXRT fpTtSfr iUHoufirtimim — As to °fidly almost 

= Dwith" cp. 58 R. 

301. Fractions are expressed, as with us, by ordinal numbers, either 

F onsf" accompanied by some word meaning apart," as in the proverbial 

how phrase stctt ^rsfh cTtrsfk (see f. i. Pane. II, 61, M. 2, 86), Ragh. 
xpre88- v ~- 

ed. 2, 66 sre im^odjf : ( t( > enjoy the sixth part of the earth), or 

put alone, when substantives of the neuter gender M 8, 398 frn> 

fgrsfr JT/lt ^7j^(the king must take the twentieth part of it). 

Moreover, they may be denoted also by compounds made up 
of a cardinal number + such a word as inn, srar etc. M. 8, 140 srsft- 
fTWTfr n^km (he may take 1 / 80 ); ibid. 304 y^crj^m: (a sixth part 
of the virtue); Kuraaras. 5, 57 %?T Jium T e f^srnj (when but a third 
part of the night is left); Varah. Brh. 53, 25 q^t9T: =i *). 

Very common are mpr^ ~ \ and crt^;: = |. They are substan- 
tives and accordingly construed with a genitive, but often also 
compounded. Note such turns as Bhoj. 48 q qr ^u i H n?r^T. (125 tall 



1) This mode of designating fractions is however not free from am- 
biguousness, as ftmu may denote aho » three parte," See Mallin. on Kuma- 

ras. 5, 57. Nor are compounds , beginning with mf° always exempt from 
it. So f. i. TOSTrT^niay be — half a hundred that is 50, or « a hundred 
half of it, that is 150. R, 2. 34, 13 a £ui)UMI : w explained in the Petr 
Diet., as being 750 , but Gobbesio is right in accepting it = 350. 
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elephants , lit. a hundred -j- a fourth of it), R. 2, 39, 36 ^rcrosffTT: 
qq^r: = half seven-hundred women, that is 350. Raj. 1, 286 rTr^T- 
f&m smrf dwfuiiM^u^M^ (— reigned 45 years — ). Such num- 
bers as ly, 2\ etc. are signified by the compounds ^H^rfhr, 
a &jfffa etc., that are adjectives and bahuvrlhis, literally meaning 
»the second, third etc. being [but] half" a ). M, 4, 95 ^hyg^i^feDfld 
*UmEoK ft ^ycrgiTT^ (for 4£ month a brahman must study the vedic 
texts). »One and a half" is also ^wjv^ [literally = i>with a half 
more"], as wr&TrTir — 150. 

Rem. How the interest of money is denoted, may appear from 
this passage of Manu (8, 142,: fe* fNf ^J* ^ TOS? ^ Slrf 
mum ^fiff- q ffi i K U i U m^jofo l : ( ne ma y take 2 , 3, 4 and 5$ a month 
according to the caste). 

302. By being repeated, cardinals or ordinals acquire a 
re- distributive meaning, see 252 , 3°. Pane. 194 f^fW^ft^g^: = 

marks per ternos speculators, Var. Yog. 2, 35 rr^ir sfg (every fifth 
day). The same duty may be done by adverbs in °sn, especially 
by srjsn":, STrrer;, q^pr i »by hundreds, by thousands," also »in hundred, 
thousand ways, manifold", rrtTTST: (by crowds), f» i. Qat. Br. 14,4, 
2, 24, etc. 

The proper employment of the adverbs in °&IT is to in- 
dicate a real division of a whole into so and so many 

parts. M. 7, 173 f^vx tfiroU (divided his forces in two parts), 
Kathas. 106, 133 fn^T n sttot gjrf Q^RHmtd (— into a hundred 
pieces). 

Our adjectives in — fold, etc. are represented in Sans- 
krit by compounds in — see the dictionary — as 

fejtJT (twofold, double), frspT, ^JIJII, H^WJUI. 

The standard of comparison is here of course put in the ablative, 
cp. 106 R. 2. 



1) On this subject see the disputation of Patanjali I, p. 426 who , as is 
often the case, rather obscures than illustrates the subject which he treats. 
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SECTION IY. 
SYNTAX OF THE VERBS. 

Chapt. L General remarks Kinds of verbs. 
Auxiliaries. Periphrase of verbs. 

303. The verbal flection, which plays a prominent part in 
oMhe books on Sanskrit Grammar, has not that paramount 
verK character in Sanskrit Syntax, at least within the limits 
of the classic dialect. In days of old, the full value 
and the' different properties of the rich store of the 
various verbal forms were generally much better un- 
derstood and more skilfully displayed in literature , than 
in and after the classic period. The history of the syntax 
of the Sanskrit verb is a history of decay. Some verbal 
forms get wholly out of use, others become rare or 
are no more employed in their proper way. In this 
manner the conjunctive mood has been lost be- 

tween the Vedic Period and P&nini , and in post-P&ninean 
times the differences between the past tenses are disap- 
pearing, and upon the whole the tendency of substitut- 
ing participles and verbal nouns for the finite verb — 
see 9; 14, 1°; 234 — is increasing. Similarly the fa- 
culty of expressing by means of mere flection , not only 
tenses, moods and voices, but also newly framed verbs: 
causati ves , desideratives , intensives , denominatives , 
has been much impaired in practice, though it has 
never ceased to be recognised by theory. In fact, it is 
only the causatives that have retained their old elas- 
ticity and are still made of any verbal root, but the 
desideratives and denominatives are as a rule em- 
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ployed within a little circle of forms often recurring, 
and the intensives have almost fallen out of use. 

304. The causatives are expressive of such actions , whose 
tiw!" subject is not the agent, but he at whose prompting P-U 

the agent acts, as ^oT^fT: ^l^lrl (N. N. gets 
the mat made). They are much used both in the act- 
ive and in the passive voice. Their special construc- 
tion has been dealt with in full (49-51). 

On the middle voice of causatives see 318, espec. c). 

Rem. Occasionally the causatives are used without a 
causative meaning, as if they were primitives '). R. l, 5, 9 
^ftmammn ' M (he inhabited the towo); Prabodh. II, p. 43 ^qgn- 
rmrg^gfir:, here milrWr T is quite synonymous with 

Pane. 168 fgf ingQTcfTwrRr = ibid. 257 i?f for f^rcr 

1%^dcHiiii unmiHl ^fei ^^ i r«ig i < HMiuafa [= ^hhuGi]- Thus often in 
the prakrts. Sometimes the primitive and its causative are used pro- 
miscuously, as yjfft and* m^dfH > both » to bear." Sometimes there 
is some idiomatic difference, as in the phrase jt$& *M{u[h (to exer- 
cise the royal power), here the primitive is not used. Sometimes 
the primitive having got obsolete, the causative has been sub- 
stituted for it, as Qoi i ^jfd (to wed) instead of the archaic Qa^r i; 
of which primitive it is only the participle si£ that is used in 
the classic dialect. In special cases refer to a dictionary. 

305. The desideratives are expressive of the „wish of doing 11 

Deside- P. .*"LfP. 

ratives. the action , which is denoted by the verbal root : l^^l^lrl p. s. i f 

= chrjfa^lrl (he wishes to do), frimn (he wishes 
to obtain). Sometimes they simply denote the *being 

about:' 1 falfFTTO <TiFFT (the fruit is about to fall). 
It is stated in express terms by native grammarians, 



1) This employment of the causatives iB termed by vernacular gram- 
marians f&TeT 
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that the employment of the desideratives is optional *) 
whereas the causatives cannot be periphrased. Accor- 
dingly , desideratives are less frequent in literature than 
causatives. They are not only met with when being 
finite verbs and participles, but also their derivatives 
in °?TT (subst.) and °3 (adj.), which may be made from 

any desiderative , asf^^fNl (the wish of doing), 
(wishing to do). 

Examples: Da$. 90 ^^vlPi^g^i rroria" ^ar ssr qrteFT f&%5fffrr?r jvT- 
^ie^^oH^fH^mld (8he does not care for wealth, it is for -virtues 
alone that she wishes to sell her charms and she is desirous of 
behaving herself like a respectable lady), ibid. 25 q<v)uq^xi{i i qM 
Qfejim^H ^{*j6hi|oi<fl tea (as I perceived some brahman, whom 
the crowd of my attendants were about to kill), Kathas. 29, 157 
jlZT . . . gg^srffilfT: (the king being about to die of illness). 

306. The intensives are not frequent in literature. In the 
lives, br&hmapas and in the great epic poems they are more 
to be met with than in younger texts. The participles of 
them seem to be more employed than the finite verbs. 

Examples: Mhbh. 1, 90, 4 ft qpri^T giMm*JHl : ; R- 2, 95, 10 
< frj*jqHH<4{ Rm« Kathas. 81, 17 the glow of the sun at the hottest 

part of the day is thus described f| tfofHi^tajH" ^^fwfil«ai - 
STT^ s feHfa l d :* In Pane. V, p. 321 the ram, that flees into the 
stable, after having been driven away by the cook with a blazing 
stick, is called dkoi<flJMHUlft( :» 
^Deno # ^ ar i° us classes of denominatives are explained by Panini (3, 1, 
mioati- 8—21; 25; 27—30). Among these, some verbs are very common 
ve8 in literature, as sn^mrfTr (to hear), ft&mfn (to mix), ars^ran (to cry), 
but they have nothing remarkable from a syntactic point of view , 
since the speaker uses them ready made and may use them even 



1) P. 3, 1, 7 yrrft: ^Tin: WH^Hchil^mi 5TT sc. 5frT , to be under- 
stood from 8. 5. But in P. 3, 1, 26, which sutra teacheB the form and em- 
ployment of the causatives, the particle of optionality is wanting. 
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without being aware of their etymology. The denominatives which 
concern us here, are those which one can frame by one's self, 
if wanted, such as ^Tkitd * ntr * ( ne wishes a son), qgfferfa trans* 
(he treats as a son), y^nmn SFren (the crow behaves as if he were 
a falcon) and the like. Examples of them are occasionally met 
with in literature. Pane. I, vs. 5 ^ *ftefr f| *rftrcT crftefir ^sH l UH i 
SsreRfafq" <r^iuii g^fcrmd (here on earth even non-relatives 

behave towards the wealthy, as if they were their kinsmen, but to 
the poor even their own family are rather bad), Kad. I, p. 30 qJqo T 
^Jtfo: SOT dt>^H^q41^iH^ c Hm^ (everything which is given [to me] 
by the queen herself in her own hand, is as ambrosia), Bhoj. 61 
^HlijH fe^P^UlN *rfr «h^4^ I f5d^ (Somanfttha. . . . . has become 
, . a cornucopiae to me). _ * , 

atives Some of those in stzjtt convey the notion of coining into some 12. 
Factiti- s * a * e ou * °^ anotner quite opposite , as iggrm^r (to become frequent 
[after having been infrequent], ^ifcmH (to grow sorry), gfopr^, 
q^TOH. But the number of these inchoatives is limited, Bee Ka$. 
on P. 3, 1, 12. — Cp. 808. 
Inchoatives may be made of any noun, by com- 

P 6 4 

pounding it in a special manner with the verb ^ 56. ' 

P. 7,4, 
26, 27 
and 82. 
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(Whitney § 1094), as WNorfrT (to become frequent), 

S^FNorf^r (to become white). The same compounds, 

when made up with the verb ^signify *to bring some- 
thing into a state, the reverse of that, in which it 
was before ! )" as 5JJT^[T% (to make white), <puil- 

(to make black). These inchoatives are very 
common. Some of them have got some special meaning, 
as *cfl* (to get possession of), ^T^N" (to allow), 9h.ul^ 
(to embrace) see f, i. N&g&n. IV, p. 62. 



1) Kac. on P. B, 4, 50 STCJjSp: STjjr; warn SjyhTorffTl rf *^l(d JJJ^Tlfth^frt* 
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Examples: Da$, 59 Mfr^oi ^l>d : ^mg>cdid>H jor, Qak. II ^pft. 
P S^Vlcdl^ luHlorf^ *f *PT :; — Prabodh. II, p. 42 Krodha says 
gr^tfq JToPT srf&ftaFfftfo' (I make the world blind and deaf), Mrcch. 
VIII, jp. 256 flah{ faro^vtoR^T (it is diffioalt to change poison into 
medecine). 

Rem. Panini allows even inchoatives , made with the verb sjfirf. 
From the examples given by Ka$. it is likely, they do exist 
only in the optative: gjcjrtenTT. As far as I know, instances are 
not found in literature. 

309. Another mode of making inchoatives is putting the suffix °ct7T p 
to the noun and adding irsrfH, resp. ch^fa . This class is, however, 
limited to subst an ti ves, for the suffix <*nrj^ expresses the complete 
transition of one ihing into another, as afHM I ^afd (it vanishes in 
fire), MHW I WiftfH (he lays in ashes). According to 308 one may 
say likewise *nrHr5rfff, «Mlchfttd , fn^ftenH, etc. — Mhbh. 1, 33, 7 

*r rwf mwott^r, Kathas. 5, 100 jjfn fown rdi^q^uiifMMi^ t i 

Bern. 1. In the case of partial transformation one likewise uses P- 
°^Tr^ srfrffr, Morf^ and also °mr^ srcrcrrf f. i. srart ^MimjjrMirM srsf 
OT^wfi7mro<T^ (in this army all weapons become fiery by a. mi- 
racle). See Kag. on P. 5, 4, 53. 

Rem. 2. The same idioms 9 ^TR 4- fr^fd , *T5rf?r, mvk may also p - 
signify »to make — , resp. to become the property of:" j 
iTorf^ (intm) »it becomes the king's." Kathas. 38, 157 ^i ^uiHk^H 
srcrfrT ^srr^ (she bestowed her estate on the brahmans) , Pane. I, 224 
q^MlrfrH I [p^m] (given into marriage). 

Rem. 3. Pane. 45 c Vtft^ is construed with the verb zft. It is 
written there [zjSfj] qt wrcn^pg. 
300*. ^he upasarga q-° prefixed to the verb has sometimes the power 
of denoting the beginning of the action. Kac. on P. 1, 2, 21 etctHhtt : 
or q^fdH : (he commenced to shine), Pane. I, 195 U^^JHl 
^57rT n^<>rijlN (if he laughs, they begin to smile at him, if he 
weeps , they shed tears). 

310. Periphrase of verbs by means of a general verb to do 
with an object denoting the special action meant, is 
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not uncommon. It is chiefly ^ that is used for this 

phrase _ c ^ % ^ _ 

Ji purpose. So TOT =h(TM = OTTTrT, RT^ *{||H = 

sctr ^t^r - ^itrr, aw-R ^frfrr (to 

make one's toilet). In the same way the verbs , express- 
ive of being, becoming etc. are employed for representing 
nominal predicates. Of the kind are H^lrl, STfcrT, 

STrTrt, frrelrT, mW\ and the like, cp. 3 and 4. It is 
proper to call them auxiliaries. But the same appel- 
lation should be shared by which, in reality, is 
the causative of the former ones : ERT Rlfatfli >JorfrT 
— , flTOrt (the knot is -, gets loose), ERT t%fe<T 
(he loosens the ktiot). 

Examples: 1. of i^and its synonyms. Qak. I ^ xjrff (imfe g: ?r^w: 
(this deer has got out of reach), Pane. 51 fe^sr rSPTcK^rffe^f^T : 
tfsncT. (why did you swoon thus on a sudden?), Nala 9, 19 fT ^ 
agsnr srrerte m^Pci ir (they, having turned birds, bereave me even 
of my garment). 

2. Of ST. — £ak. I frqf^l^HlriJH fid^lEl dlrHH : m[|^i^ ^rfrfq 
(— or shall I conceal myself?), E. 3, 25, 25 snrferj tRR":- • • • fauiM(l:, 
Kumaras. 1, 48 ch^dkri fueled ftrfw (the fefmale yaks would 

abate of their pride on account of their tails), ibid. 4, 41 sjf£r<?rT- 
qgftfffi^r : ^MHim^{kgdmfrV ,, Pane. 58 Vishnu says ^ifa*,^ 

qOTT spffMnfi [— udttJlfi] - Kathas. 27, 160 «TTRnifH eft tr^cft 

STST * [= srwcvm Qank. on Ch. Up. p. 71 explains 

5T?CT*T'. by snt OT:. And so on. . 

Rem. Other verbs of similar, though less frequent and more 
limited employment, are s^rfS, ^fcWrTj sr^frT? mnfh- One says qriff 
57 »to listen," ^hhi^ 37 »to clap hands," *rir^ £T »to bolt the 
door;" ^f^ ^ »to behave" (cp. R. 2, 12, 8) and the like. Yjkr. 

II, p. 38 Hlqd^MHl^ xi^fy i fH ypUl ([your] eye does not rest 

on the creepers in the garden); Mhbh. 1, 74, 101 smt ^ srt§ rsrfa- 
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%Tgfe (you ought not to use deceit); Hariv. 581 H^KJufl z$ f^t 
.srflfpr orfo^r^w (Nar. was asleep — ), Bagh. 2, 7 ^nrowi' 
Mudr. IV, p. 137 mmnj^i^H^m i ofti sra^*: (R. i* at enmity with 
C); Dac.. 19 ij^uutf firerar: (being much astonished). And so on. 

31J. 

The verb substantive has been dealt with in the opening of 

"j*? this book (2 and 3V Here some remarks may be added: 
and itB v / J t 

employ- 1. The negation put to iisriH or nrfm may signify »not to exist 
ment at all, to be lost or dead." Mudr. VI, p. 197 hsr 0H l <lf<<^lMlfl 
J? *rfcr (those, by whose favor I enjoyed all that glory, are now 
dead); R. 3, 31, 31 £tmr jf^t pxfr • - • ni&tarfFT. Even the mere 
negation without verb may have this meaning. R. 3, 41, 19 M&rioa 
dissuades Ravana from carrying off Stta, saying HHfiimfii 

2. frftrf, the 3 d pers. of the present, may be used almost as 
a particle in the beginning of tales and the like. 1 ) It is then 
the very first word. Kathas. 1,27 Qiva begins to tell a story: 

vfm AJltflfwj <jsf 5T^TT H i ( i mmHm f^d^ l <^^oM^ t, here 

may be rendered by >well."*) Sometimes it has the force of »it 
happens that," as Pat I, p. 48 *fcr jt: frf^Hlwai*. qfaftrs 
3?sfjfrsfq sr iTsrfn (but it happens also elsewhere that — ), ibid. p. 
444 fRRfp^tsi^n^'SOTsr stTlfrifS sn^. .... «Rn ^f&fSi cjrT?V. 

3* wfo, the first person, is now and then used instead of ar^r. 
See Petr. Diet. I, p. 536 s. v. 6). — Da$. 158 ^^rfo 

ryiynuwMm*i(uj: M^My^WHAiidMi^ehUH, here g^srfa 

seems to be quite the same as Likewise ^fe and rereffi may 



1) Cp. the imperatives and which are used to express the 
necessity or suitableness of yielding to some outward circumstance, like 
Greek tltv. But the present srfitT represents, that the request of him 
who wishes the tale to be told, is actually complied with. 

2) The frequent employment of this idiom may be inferred from this. 
In the Pancatantrn ed. Jtvaoanda there are 71. numbered tales Of them, 
45 begin with «Rh , and though in roost of them no finite verb is found 
in the first sentence — in 14 cases there is — yet in the great majority, 
if not in all , afe is not necessary for the understanding. But in all of 
them , the tale is told at the request of somebody , likewise in the two passa- 
ges from the Kath&saritsagara, quoted by the Petr. Diet., viz. 1, 27 and 22, 56. 
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be occasionally used = ?snj, aa is mentioned by Vamana; see Vfymar 
no's StiVregeln by C appellee, Qabddguddhi s. 12. 

® 12, ^T, S J v an( ^ f^[ are a l so auxiliaries in another sense , 
in as far as they help to form periphrastic tenses, as 
the periphrastic perfect (333), the future in °FT, the 
durative (378), etc. The same may be said of some 
others as qri FT, *lltri, when signifying the 

durative, see 378. 

813. The ancient dialect had the faculty of severing preposition and 
' verb in compound verbs, the so-called tmesis 1 ). The sacred texts 
from the mantras up to the sutras abound in examples. The greatest 
freedom is of course found in the sanhitas. Ait. Br. 1, 21, 7 ynferft : 
ftrir fernr n^fn = yfenrt: f&° w° 3*rrraffit, Ch. Up. 5, 3, 1 wrcrpg 
rdiGu*iir*iHi = j°«*df5nygi ferr, Apast. 1, 25, lO^f^ftj^^rrnqr 
Classic Sanskrit has lost this faculty 3 ). 

Chapt, II. On voices. 
314. TheSanskrit verb has three voices : the active (TTFl- 

The ^ V 

J~ qf^T), the medial (%Hr*KW^) and the passive. 
°saii e ^ these, the active is formally different from the other 
wb * wo ' mec ^ an( * P ass ^ ve voices have many forms 

in common. The perfect may be = „he made [for 

himself]" as well as „he was made," the future 

is either „he will bear [for himself] 1 ' or „he will be 



1) P. 1, 4, 80—82 & gmiTrft: 1 qpfa i oUdf^HHU 'these [viz. the 
upasargas and gads'} are put before the root ; but in sacred texts (chandas) 
also behind and separated from it by other words:" 

2) Perhaps something like a remnant of the antique tmesis may oc- 
casionally be met with. In my notes, I find two passages regarding us 
here: Mudr. I, p. 20 n rrapsra and R. 2, 9, 28 sftijfr ^ 78H tt^Pl* 
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borne. ") f 1 But in the present and its system (present , 
imperfect, potential or optative, imperative, participle 
of the present) each voice has a different formal ex- 
pression, ^>rT etc. serving exclusively for the medium 
but fert again having exclusively a passive meaning. 

315* The participle in °rT may have a passive, an intran- 
sitive and a transitive meaning, as will be shown af- 
terwards. See 360. 
allrilr ^P ar * fr° m system of the present, it is but one 
in °^ single form , viz. the 3 d pers. of the sing, of the aorist — as 
te^ e ^^TT{, STCrrrfsr — which exclusively serves for the 

derived 

from it. passive. 

Rem. At the outset even this aorist in °^ was a medial tense. 
See Whtthey § 845 and Dblbbuck AUind. Tempuslehre p. 53 9%f?fr, 
p. 54 ?ra*f& etc. Panini teaches an intransitive employment for 
m\Q^ (has arisen, — come forth), a<jj(q (has shone), iffsrfSr (was born), V. 3, 1, 
srsrtfv (has awaked), igtrf^ (has grown full), ahT(5 (has extended), ' 
srarrfi (has grown big). In classic literature tjq i f^; is not rare. 
Kathas. 42, 134 j^t arrrfs; (the giant died). 
316. From this 3 d person in however, it is allowed to derive P ^ 4 ' 
several passive tenses of all such roots , as end in a vowel , moreover 
of sr^r, £ct and see Whitney § 998 d. So f. i. ^sm, the 

1) Cp. f. i. Mhbh. 1,159,6 the future crf^n^ (I shall rescue) with 
Dac. 96 qffeHB f fr (those two will be rescued) or Mhbh. 1, 188,18 5np[ 
^nhrt fcFT: (and Arjuna took the bow) with Katbas. 71,34 (TOT 
sHJ^ (he was embraced by her). It would be an interesting subject-matter 
for inquiry to draw a statistical account of the common forms of the 
atmanepadam with respect to their being use I with a medial and with a 
passive meaning. It seems , indeed , that of several verbs these forms , 
especially the perfect, have the tendency of conveying exclusively a 
medial meaning, whereas some others seem to be exclusively passives. 
Before, however, such an account from standard authors will have been 
made, it would be premature to state something with certainty on this head. 
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common future atman. of 33^, may sometimes have a passive meaning, 
sometimes it is medial, but the future ^Rfimci — derived from 
sr^fsr r- cannot be used except in a passive sense In practice, 
these tenses of an exclusively passive meaning seem to be very 
rare. Dac. 132 irfiwr^wravfiHw (I was addressed by the minister), 
ibid. 133 ggrrfi f^arrerrpn 6h^iVll*«ll(3R|. 

317. The difference between the active voice and the me- 
rence dial is for the greater part only a formal one, at least 
tweeo in the classic language. Many verbs are used in the 
th tw!T parasmaipadam , but not in the &tmauepadam, and in- 
andthe versely. The special rales , given for this by grammar 
medial. (p ^ ^ 1? §qq ^ do not y^ 6Bg ^ Syntax. Even if the 

same root is employed in both voices , it is not always 
difference of meaning, that discriminates them ; in poetry, 
for inst., particularly in epic poetry , an other voice than 
the legitimate one is often admissible for metrical reasons. 

Compare the fact, that sometimes the same verb is aparasmaip, 
in one tense and an atmanep. in another. So f^j& (he dies), but 
the future is xrf^nrfFT- 

318. Nevertheless, the original difference between active 
and medial is not lost. Not only the grammarians, 
who have invented the terms parasmai padam and dtmane 
padam, but the language itself shows, it is well aware 
of it. Several verba may be employed in both voices 

in this way , that one avails one's self of the medial p. 1, s, 

72 foil 

especially to denote „the fruit of the action being for 
the subject/ 1 f. i.^oi^rU T^FT „N.N. cooks for him- 
self," but CprfFT, when it is to be told, he cooks for others. 
Of the cansatives the medial voice serves always for that 
purpose: ^l^JTFT „he orders a mat to be made p 7 ^ 8 » 
for his own behalf. 1 ' 
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Proper Within this proper sphere of the medium some distinc- 

sphere 

of the tions may be made. The action may be done a.) by 

me- * 

aium. the subject himself in his own behalf, as Apast. 1, 25, 10 
f^fel^r TO (they remove the sin from 

themselves — ), b.) by order of the subject , likewise for 
himself; of the kind is the medium of3sT. Mslfl is said 
of the patron, who makes the priests officiate for him- 
self and who obtains the fruit of the sacrifice , whereas 
the officiating priests MsiItI, c.) so that the same per- 
son is both subject and object , as Ch. Up. 4, 4, 2 flPT^fTPT 

(you must name yourself — ). 
Compare with a.) such Greek medial verbs as xopitytieu 
„I acquire for myself, 11 with b.) such as iraiUvofixt rfo uUv 
„I have my son instructed with c.) such as Kxtoiirroftxi 

„I wrap myself. 11 Those in c.) are mere reflexives* 

Instances of medial meaning conveyed by medial forms seem 
to be found especially in the older texts , yet they are not wanting 
in the classic literature. 

a. ) Par. 1, 4, 12 a marriage-mantra contains the words qf^fftoT 
snsr. (put on the garment [yourself]), for qf^r% would mean >put 
it on another;" Ait. Br. 2, 11, 1 ^str ^ TOTrFom [for their own 
benefit]; Kathas.,42, 201 flcjulU ^minT Qm^fr^frl (she chose him 
[for her husband]) and in this meaning regularly ^ttt?T, f. L KumaraB. 
6, 78; R. 1, 61, 21 jrtfvrz ^nrccr *TT*^ (prince, take me with you); 
Kathas. 25, 232 — the king , being presented with a golden lotus, 
puts it into a silver vase, and says: I would I had another similar 
lotus to put it into the other silver vase — tmmqfii^ ■cM^ffojf^- 
ntn m^msfq rTHj — Pat. I, p. 281 j>fcfc <rnri> (he warms his hands), 
ibid. p. 282 am^H qrqft (he stretches his hands) ; — Pane. 64 ^nrt^: 
JJj atfwUi (the king's zenana are sporting in the water); Mhbh. 
1, 175, 38 rft: Qfei i PbWi c^Tsnnr ssrar.. 

b. ) R. 2, 4, 22 Dagaratha says to his son Rama ftst TO-sfirfcna^g 
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(have yourself anointed — ), and so always with this verb; 

c.) Apast. 1, 6, 3 q- fl^fauMi{4Vf (he shall not stretch out [his 
feet] towards him); Mhbh. 1, 121, 31 ^fere y rq-gn^ (show yourself, 
gallant prince); R. 1, 75, 3 i <Jjrar Ul] ula mzm <&ma sr. 

Bern. 1. If a reflexive pronoun be added, one may use the 

active as well as the medial voice. P. 1.8, 

77. 

Bern. 2. P. 1, 3, 68 teaches the use of the medial causatives 
ifonlr and Igrerrcm when meaning: »I cause [you] to fear (wonder 
at) myself," whereas the regular forms muzrfir, f d^maft have 
no reflexive meaning. 

Bern. 3. Reciprocity -may be denoted by compound verbs be- 
ginning by arfft 0 . These must be generally medial verbs. See 
P. 1, 3, 14—16 and Pat. I, p. 277. 
919. The passive voioe is much used in Sanskrit both „ n ■ 

Pawive P- 8» 1, 

▼oice. personally and impersonally, as has been pointed out 87 - 
7 and 8. 

Moreover it serves to signify such intransitive actions 
as the rice boils, tie wood splits y^tiri w\\^*^\$Fi[t% 
*), whereas „I boil the rice , I split the wo6d" is 
expressed by the active voice ifi^H ^Tf*T 

SfftT"), Pat. n, p. 14 WtfiW (mm(hgih^ ^VST: uDfi^ (from a river- 
bank, which is about to give way, lumps of earth are breaking 
off), Kumaras. 4, 5 * Q<£fif (v. a. my heart does not break), Kathas. 
25, 45 a^r (the vessel burst), Qat. Br. 1, 5, 4, 5 g sreroffrri 

q^ffrft- (the fruits fall down from the trees). Of the kind 

are graft (to appear, to seem), (to ^increase), *mftuft (to 

decrease), j?gft (to suit, to be fit) and the like. 

1) Tbe passive, when personal, is styled gpHrn (expressive of the ob- 
ject), when impersonal , mir (express, of the Btate), see P. 1, 3, 13; 3, l f 67. 
When having an intransitive or reflexive meaning, it is styled ett/jy»tff| 
(express, of -both subject and object). 

2) Yet one likewise says f.i. *TTg WT*ft qsrffr (the pot boils wel1),cp. 
Kac. on P. 8, 1, 87. . 
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Bern. 1. It is not allowed , however, to use that intransitive P. 3. 1, 

on 

passive of all verbs. Panini excepts the roots 3^, ^ and rpr* One 
says jry- - not j^jn* - ift: ^totoT, - not toih - sttt: *sro9fer 
>the cow is milking; the stick bends." Patanjali extends the 
exception to others, especially to all causatives, and mentions a 
varttika of the Bharadvajiyas which enumerates even a larger 
list of exceptions. This statement of the Bharadvajiyas has been 
accepted by the Kagika. At all events, this much is certain, 
that of several verbs the medial voice has also an intrans. meaning. 
A concurrence of medial and passive is taught by 1, 62 and 
63 for the aorist of roots ending in a vowel and also of with 
intransitive meaning it may be said srenfj" or ar^sr, 04) t% and 

^Jtf, f. i. tfchlf^ or flfc£r{ SFfiT: toRP^oT. 

On the fcther hand, the pure reflexive — 318 c) — is occasio- 
nally expressed by a passive; especially tgstm » to release one's 
self." R. 3, 69, 39 qffaw sr {TO. 

Rem. .2. Note the idiom jto^t HM^HIMH ; , a passive with etymo- P. 8, 1, 
logical object. See f. i. M. 2, 167. 89, 
320. intransitives are often expressed also by the verbs 

In trail 

aitives of the so-called fourth class of conjugation , which chiefly 

how p 

comprises roots with intransitive meaning, as PJV^Irl, 

^5jfFT, felrfFT, %wq(rl. For the rest, intransitive 

meaning is by no means restricted to a special set of 

lorms and may be conveyed by any. So f. i. 

„ to sleep" is fprmally an active „to lie" 

a medial STr^f, *J# „to die" a passive P|Mri. 

The difference of accentuation which exists between the verbs 
of the 4 th class and the passives, must not blind us to the in- 
contestable fact of their close connection. At the outset, there 
is likely to have been one conjugation in with intran- 

sitive function , whenoe both the 4th class and the passive have sprung. 
Nor is it possible, even in accentuated texts, to draw everywhere 
with acouracy the boundary-line between them , see Whitney § 761 , 
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especially b.) and c.) and 762, cp. also the rule of P. 6, 1, 195. — 
The old language, especially the dialect of the Mahabharata, affords 
many instances of passive forms with the endings of the parasmai- 
padam, even with passive meaning. See f. i. Mhbh, 1, 24, 15; 38, 
13; 51, 9; 102, 23; Nala 20, 31 etc. 1 ). 

Chapt. III. Tenses and moods. 

The Sanskrit finite verb comprises the following tenses 
and moods: 1. the present (FPT), 2. the imperfect 
3. the perfect (TFTE), 4. the aorist (FT3), 5. and 6. the 
future in t^lrl and the periphrastic future (FJE), 

7. the imperative (rrfti), 8. the potential or optative (f^T3), 

9. the precative 10. the conditional 

To them we must add for the archaic dialect the con- 
junctive (FT2T), for the classic language the participles 

in °rT and fl^Tj^, as far as they do duty for finite 
verbs. Of these, 1—6 and the said participles constitute 
that, which we are wont to call „the indicative mood;" 
the other moods are represented by 7—10 and by the 

Vernacular grammar makes no distinction between tenses and 
moods, which is, indeed, less developed in Sanskrit, than it is in 
Latin and Greek. 8 ) 

1) P. 3,1,90 mentions two roots, which are verbs of the 4 th class f 
parasmaipada , when being used as intransitive-reflexives, whereas they 
are otherwise conjugated, when transitives. But Panini expressly sta- 
tes that the eastern grammarians teach so, the passive of them may, 
therefore, be also employed,f.i. thUjR or snsjflr <TR[: <£jiHloJ (the foot strikes), 
^sufH or JVlk 5I^r SoRPToT (the garment is dying). Utt. V, p. 102 qsjf 

2) In Panini's grammar the 10 or 11 tenses and moods form one category, 

16 
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322. Of the tenses, which constitute the indicative mood, 
the present is represented by one, the future by two, 
the past by four (aorist, imperfect, perfect, participles). 



nent of the future. Likewise the aorist and the participles 
are the general exponents of the past. The other past tenses 

atod the other future have but a limited sphere of employ- 
ment. We may remark that those limits are quite different from 
what one would expeot judging from the names , by which Sanskrit 
tenses have been termed by European scholars. Sanskrit imperfect 
and perfect have nothing in common with their oognominal tenses in 
Latin or French or Greek, and the difference f. L between the employ- 
ment of Skr. <rifaHifa and ^rfspgrrfi can in no way be compared 
with that which exists between Lat. scripturus sum and scribam. 

Rem. Sanskrit makes no distinction between absolute and re- 
lative tenses. Hence, if one wants to denote what was about to 
be done in the past*), one employs the same tense which is ex- 
pressive of what is about to be done now , viz. the future. Simi- 
larly, the same past tenses, which signify that which is accom- 
plished now , may serve also for the expression of the action , which 
will be accomplished at some future point of time. Nagan. in, 
p. 55 fq^r ir^ roW i w4l rjgn^qffi PmioIM sgT rg ^rwmH ^sr, here 
the past tense auiH : has the value of the so-called futurum exac- 
turn of Latin, ego advenero. 

For this reason too , the present does also duty for the dura- 
tive of the past (327) and the past tenses are also significative 
of the remote past (339). 



but do not bear a common appellation. The Kdtantra nameB them fSrufSfr, 
by the same term which is used tor the » cases" of the nouns. See Kat. 
8, 1, 11 — 34 with commentary. 

1) This was at the outset the duty of the so-called conditional, but 
in classic Sanskrit this employment having fallen out of use, it is the 
future that is to express scrip turns eram as well as scripturus sum. Gp. 347 B. 
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Present. (FT2T). 

323. The present tense is in Sanskrit what it is every- 
£nt. where, the expression of f&cts present or represented 

as such. The notion ^present" has of course the ut- 
most elasticity. It applies to any sphere of time of 
which ourselves are the centre and it may have as small 
or as great a periphery as possible. Accordingly , facts 
which are represented as happening always and every- 
where are put in the present. It is superfluous to il- 
lustrate this by examples. 

324. Further, the present may denote a near past or a near 
S future. 

denot- 1. The present denoting a near future may be compared \^ £ 
near with such phrases as : I am going on a journey next 

future. ^ 

week, instead of: I shall go. So ^*pjfi=^T 
etc. 

Bhoj. 42 srfic * scsft (id^dfri wJifaiHi^Fri (if we do not 
go, the king's attendants will turn us out to-morrow), R. 3, 68, 13 
ftmsr fd^Vdld (he will die soon), Pane. 143 q^STrTT ^FT* 

SRToSr mrfo (I am na PP v > I shall P ass * ne ^ me there with you). 

In subordinate sentences the present is very often 
employed in this manner, especially in final and conse- 
cutive clauses, as will be shown afterwards. 

Rem. 1. PAaini gives a special rule concerning the present P. 8, 8, 
denoting the future with mstr^ and <jjr. Example of rojfjj Pane 
286 ^rft ajp jwfitih OTST^ ^nn^rft (— till I come back). As 
to jtjt, it may be I. an adverb » erelong V 2. a conjunction = 
Lat. priusquam. The rule holds good for both. Dag. 136 ftfuflfd xT 
<j^t ST ggrfgl H5rer*^ (and that ungrateful man will erelong kill you) # 
R. 2, 116, 19 gjr.... rrcfeij i <u?*jPh gvvzk rzrarTq. 
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^jjxtto*J*t^ (before those wicked beings inflict any corporal injury 
upon the ascets, we will leave this hermitage). 

Rem. 2. Another consequence of its fitness for denoting a near 
future is exhibited by its doing duty for a conjunctive (356). 
325. 2. The present denoting a near past. It may be said p 3 

sent tJMINI^lPl „I arrive" by one, who has just arrived. 18 V 

kg° a mt r > P- 3 wfan i Kuild STTCT^ (the king has just retired 

near from his seat of justice to his inner apartments). — Of this kind 
pa8t * are the rules given by Panini (3, 2, 120 and 121) for the em- 
ployment of present and aorist in answers. If one asks ahave 
you made the mat ?", the answer may be , when using , ch^fq 
or ^6hlCj^ »no, I have not," or if an interrogation, ahavelnot?" 
Likewise with ;r, ^ rr ehftPj or, But with exclusively 

the present: ZFpfq » indeed, I have." 1). 

Rem. Inversely, it may happen that a Sanskrit aorist is to 
be rendered by an English present, see note 1 on page 253 of this book. 

236. Moreover, the present is often used in relating past 
ricai 0 actions. Then we may call it historical present, 
lent Properly it is distinguished by the particle FT added, p. 3,2, 

but FT is occasionally wanting. Nala 3, 18 ^ rmrr ui^Ph 
s*T an^rferfq ftraR (they could not utter a single word to him), 
Kathas. 1, 33 ^ orfSr <TT5Tc^ i MrjJcJH mt WT: (thus spoke P&r- 
vati, and Qiva answered), Pane. 201 a story ends thus: grsremg 
rT^TTT^TpTT sp^r sshj fd«P« ST (and since that day the hares 

lived happily in their dwellings); — Kumaras. 3, 13 cflif^WH ' inq - - 
rTT ^T^i zpsti* X^t^wu snsr; (£esha has been appointed 

327. But the most common employment of the historical 
p ™° nt present is that of expressing facts when „going on." 
dura- e As Sanskrit imperfect (FT3) has not the character of 
tense a durative , like the imperfect in Latin and French, 

par ex- 
cellence. 



1) A varttika, expounded and agreed to by PataDjali finds fault 
with this rule of Panini twj [W\ IU fdol faHrd IH ■ See Pat. II, p. 122. 
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^PT^J may be both a synonym of Latin ferebam f 

and of tuli 1 ). But the present is by its nature a 

durative tense, and for this reason it is eminently 
adapted to signify tfie durative, even of the past. 
Of course-, FT may be added in that case (326), but 
it is not necessary and is generally wanting in the 
body of a narration. Accordingly , H^tf**! is often == Lat. 
ferebam. 

Examples: Pane. 165 a new story begins in this manner =g^r cfifsrr- 

fecfWT^r jftfqgraft ^TPT c?nf§TOt srerfiT (habitabat) \ q ^ mfwt- 

fad l Fl oT ^IU^I^fH (** MStes conficiebat) i mx it ijfa- 

HiT^i^ii^rfS* sraWrera wwih (fiebat)\ Ch. Up. 1, 2, 13 ^ nrfqr- 
uUll-HjftlHl snjsr (futy\* ^ ehWMUIwR (inaantabal) ; Mhbh. 

It 157^5 fid^Cd W nsj JRST ftfiir (at that time they 

delivered the food begged to Kunti every night); Pat. I, p. 5 ffiTCreq 

^h^^h i Vu^m f\w{ m srr^rxm arrerfri jfttv^ (discebanf) d^r& 

^ rpqi ; Bhoj. 40 d<m^fd fa^jfH JT^R" ?T SFWfei ^JoRPfgfl^TqqT: 
fefrorr QonIhui uGmmIh (from that time he did not sleep or take 
food or converse with anybody, bnt with a heavy mind he la- 
mented night and day); Pane. 145 begins the story of some monk, 
who did inhabit (qfdoiHfH m) some monastery, his ordinary life is 
described by a set of present tenses without' ( h* t h| • • . ^[g[d > . . . 
jPntrrorfn) . — A P* 8 * tense and the present may even be put close 
together. R. 2, 63, 14 Dagaratha relates to his queen ^otjet rcPTiTorY 



1) In the brahman as the present with ?jt, according to Delbruck 
Altindische Tempushhre p. 129, is always = Lat. imperfect, never = Lat. per- 
fect: »Das Prasens mit sma steht ira Sinne der Vergangenheit , jedoch — so 
viel ich seho — nicht so dass darait ein einmaliges vergangenes Ereigniss 
bezeichnet wiirde. Vielmehr druckt das Prasens mit sma dasjenige aus, 
was sich 8fters, beaonders was sich gewohnheitsmassig ereignet hat.'* 

In the classic dialect, however, ir^fn S*T is both = ferehat , md = tulit. 
Plenty of instances may be drawn from classic literature. Only see the 
examples to P. 3, 2, 118; 119, and Kathas. 1, 33 quoted 326. 
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gsqrm) na i m^ (at the time you were not married and I was heir- 
apparent). 

Bern. P&nini especially mentions the freedom of employing the 
present instead of a past tense with jtjtt (formerly, before). So 
Pane. 202 the crow says qrffrffgJ^g' 3^ SRTTfo Here the present 
is used, but the aorist £ L Kathas. 25, 74 ^(IMK^ l f5u :> the im- 
perf. f. L ibid. 24, 19 swsRg^.. • • • ♦ Jfjr p?TT and Pat. I, p. 5 quoted 
above. 

Past tenses. 

328. In defining the employment of the past tenses one 
A p ^ t al must distinguish between such past facts , as have not 
hiS>ri- lost their actuality , and such as have , and therefore 
caipast. belong to history. The historical past may be expressed 
by any past tense, but the actual past not. In other 
terms, as a rule, English he did and he had done may 
be rendered by Sanskrit aorist, imperfect, perfect or 
the participle (frRTFr , ^rtlVl), but English he has 
done only by the aorist or the participle > not by the 
imperfect or by the perfect. 
B ™£ I. For expressing the historical past, the four past 
ei P m9- tenses are use( * a l mos t promiscuously,. and the historical 
^S re by present (326/ 327) may be added to them as a fifth. 
"Jn^f Examples: KatMs. 24, 10 it is told, one asked (arg^ff import), 
vs. 11 the other replied (asiT^tH^aor.), vs. 13 the former asked again 
(<TOx$ perf.). Ibid. vs. 214 (wpqr * i JR[T HWIVlch^$ ^HlfclH^tH<j i & 
H^^oi^ »as they cotild not tell it him [themselves], they sent 
messengers, who told him") is an other instance of aor., perf. and 
imperf. nsed promiscuously and without the slightest difference 
of meaning. Pane. 276 we have this succession of facts: m^m\ 

HTzrfirfftf^ddiHL (participle) ^rsfwro JmrT^hr (aorist) \m mrt 

jsOorrfrcFrnri MJiTfryR^ulH (histor. pres. with durative meaning »was 
singing)" j n^rr HmfQf^HH (partic.)..,.. Mj^jlrf (import) and so 
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on. In an other story Pane. 51, we have this succession of facts: 
a weaver and a cartwright dwelled ( uIhoIMH : m) in the same town 
and lived always together fen^" ^j?t:)» One day a great festival 
took place fcf^r.) and a procession, in the midst of which they 
beheld (£E5Fm) a maiden of great beauty. On seeing her, the weaver 
fell in love with her and swooned fa^rr «rT^ Piqqid) ' His friend 
the cartwright got him carried home faaii|^ huwh ) and by proper 
treatment he soon recovered ( q^d4l sngr). — Upon the whole, there 
seems to be a tendency to alternate the past tenses in literary com- 
positions. 

329. Now, the imperfect and the perfect are restricted 
Scund to that sphere of employment. They cannot be used 
^re- except of such facts as have lost their actuality for 
to'the the speaker 1 ). Both of them are only available for the 
^oiTof historical past. They are to be rendered by our past 

tried tense, both ^^trT and being = „he did." 

past ' Both of them are equally applied to facts , that have happened 
hut once (Lat. perfectum historicum), and to actions repeated or 
continuous (Lat. imperfectum). 3 ) . 

330. There is , however, a difference between the perfect and Pt 
nm the imperfect. It is taught by P&nini in express terms , 

between 

imper- that the perfect (IcHo) is restricted to such facts as have 

feet and _ 

perfect, not been witnessed by the speaker, and the practice of 
good authors is generally in accordance with this state- 
ment. It is somewhat uncommon to meet with a per- 



1) This is meant by Panini , when he teaches (and , as it stands 
under the same adhikara, also f§T£) to be used %M4jrA* P. 3, 2, 111. 

2) Cp. Kathas. 24, 214 jfTTfe^g^rRT I FT ^ rWs£ol^= nuntios miserunt, 
iique ei dixerunt, with Mhbh. 1,68, 9, which verse describes the happiness 

of the subjects of Dushyanta during his reign JSftP? ^ oTUrf: 

5 RTHol raRtfl mn*: = hominum ordines suis quisque officiis delect abantur, 
erantque ab omni parte tuti. 
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feet when expressive ot an action the speaker has wit- 
nessed himself. 

Good authors, accordingly, avoid using the perfect tense, 
if the facts narrated have been witnessed by the speaker. The 
Dacakumdracarito abounds in stories of adventures, told by the 
very persons who have experienced them; all past tenses are 
employed promiscuously, only perfects are wanting. But, in the 
same work, if the author himself is speaking } or if any of his 
heroes is relating a fable of olden times , the perfects make their 
appearance side by side with the other past tenses l ). The same 
observation may be made with respect to the Kathasaritsagara 2 ). 

Yet, from this one must not infer, that on the other hand 
the imperfect is restricted to the relation of past facts 
witnessed by the speaker 3 ). Even , if P&nini had taught 



1) So there is not a single perfect in the whole story of Apahara- 
varma, as he relates his own adventures; for the same reason perfects 
are wanting in the stories of other princes. The sixth ucchvasa, Mitres 
guptacaritam , has no perfects, while Mitragapta tells all what has hap- 
pened to himself, but as soon as he is narrating to the giant the four 
little tales of Dhumint etc., perfects abound. 

2) Exceptions may, however, occasionally be found. Dac. 110 and 111 
prince Upaharavarma, when relating his own adventures, says twice {i(Vj> 
while speaking of a woman , who wept before his eyes. R. 3, 67, 20 the 
vulture Jatayu informs Rama , how Ravana Min i mum 3tt^r<JMH 1&^T- 
TOiJ. Kathas. 6,43 the clever merchant, who has made his fortune by 
trade , uses the perfect while relating, that each woodcutter gave 
him two pieces of wood, as he presented them with a fresh draught. 
Likewise Nagan. V, p. 77 qtnTT instead of the aor. of a fall, which the 
speaker has seen on the same day and with his own eyes. But, I repeat, 
such deviations are upon the whole very rare , at least in good authors. 

3) The term q^r for the sphere of the perfect , is a point of dispute 
with the commentators. It is asked, what kind of actions may be said 
to fall under this category, and as the term, when strictly interpreted, 
signifies » beyond the reach of the eye," it has been deemed necessary 
to give an additional rule in express terms, that » well-known facts fall- 
ing within the speaker's sphere of observation are to be put in the 
imperfect — not in the perfect — even if they have in fact not been 
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so 1 ), such a rule would be in direct opposition to the 
constant practice of Sanskrit literature up to the Vedas. 
The imperfect is always and everywhere used both of past 
facts which are within the compass of the speaker's 
experience, and of those which are not, 

witnessed by him.' 1 This varttika seems to be as old as Katyayana, it 
is expounded by Pat. II, p. 119. 

1) It is not quite sure, that he has. Still, when looking closely at 
Panini's own words about the employment of q?t^ and f§T£ and at the 
commentaries and disputes of his scholiasts , we may consider it a tenet of 
the grammarians, that ^q^is not available within the sphere set apart for 
fSflr. From 3, 2, 116 ^KScIrTtckjj* » with ^ and snBJrT^ (forsooth) — cp. 397 
R. 3 — ^rq^niay also be used within the sphere of f§^\ cp. s. 115, we 
can draw no other inference , than even this, that in any other case one 
would be wrong in using ^S^q^HfT. But it is possible, that this sutra 
116 did not belong to the original work of Panini. Indeed setting this sutra 
apart, the very arrangement 1 of the rules which treat of the suffixes 
and tenses of the past, would rather induce us to suppose Panini having 
taught the employment of sr^both an^fr t and g^t%. From 3, 2, 84 up to 
123 U adhikara, the suffixes taught there are accordingly expressive 
of »the past." Now, from 84—110 this »past" is not specialized and 
comprises any past whatever. With s. Ill the 6rst restriction makes its 
appearance, it is stated that the imperfect fcT?) is used flHUrP i » denoting 
the not-actual past." From there tH^rH remains adhikara till s. 119, 
but s. 115 a second restriction is added to the first: the suffixes are not 
only expressive of the past ^H^rM but also q^l£f. Now the question is 
Bimply this: Has Panini meant sutra 111 (employment of s=r$) to bean 
exception to 110 (employment of sg3^ ♦acHst") and likewise 115 (em- 
ployment of f§rr) an exception to 111 — or is each of these rules to be 
interpreted separately and considered by itself? According to the former 
acceptation , the aorist is taught to be restricted to past actions that have 
happened to-day, the imperfect restricted to past actions before to-day, 
but witnessed by the speaker; according to the latter, the aorist is ex- 
pressive of any past both actual and historical, and the imperfect of 
^ny historical past both witnessed and not- witnessed by the speaker. 
The former acceptation is that of Sanskrit grammarians up to Patanjali 
and the author of the varttikas , the latter is in accordance with the practice 
of Sanskrit literature. 
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Rem. 1. In putting questions, the difference between perfect 
and imperfect vanishes, and it seems, also that between those 
tenses and the aorist. If I rightly understand P. 3, 2, 117, the 
employment of both perf and imperf. in putting questions is prescribed 
by Panini , even if the past action be »near in time" tn*HchM * Ka$. 
exemplifies this rule thParAferU-cfffd i ^jte^t 1 ^tittit ^d^ :- R. 3, 

19, 6 Kharaasks his siBter Qurpanakha sfrsgirsr q^i J i i fsr^qt ^ch \ ^ 
^ (what strong man has disfigured you thus?). Cp. Clu Up. 4, 14, 2 
quoted 345. 

Rem. 2. Another rule of Panini — 3, 3, 135 — forbids the im- 
perfect, the perfect and the present wither 1 ) in two cases: fitorr* 
crsra M i qkua) :. According to the gloss of the K&gika kriydprabandha 
is r> uninterrupted action," sdmipya »the time which immediately 
adjoins the time of the speaker." In these cases the aorist and the 
participles are stated to be employed, not the other past tenses. 
Kac. gives these examples a i dsrftdiH^iH^ (as long as he lived he 
distributed food [to the poor]), ?nr qi ui+j iqj [h^ dkn i^q im \ u\ snfaifciff 
(at the next full moon the teacher worshipped the holy fires). 
I do not know how far this injunction is confirmed by the evi- 
dence furnished by Sanskrit literature. For the rest cp. 341 R. 
331. At the outset, the perfect had not the restricted function, ^Jj^ 
perfect w ^°k nas * n * ne classic dialect. In the old vedic mantras , like 
of the the aorist, it may denote every shade of the past, and occasio- 
dialect. n aUy it has even the power of a present tense, in the same way 
as for instance Greek s<ttvjicx ot$x y Latin memini consuevi y Gothic 
fedt" wit mag , sim. So Rgv. 5, 60, 3 flrora »is afraid," ibid. 1, 113, 3 

when a »they stand atill" and the other instances to be found in 

present ^ 

tense. Dblbruok Altindische Tempuslehre p. 103 sqq. 

The classic language has but two perfects, expres- 
sive of the present, viz, (he knows) and ?(T^ (he says) ; 
the latter may also be used of the past. 2 ) From the Htur- 

1) Though not mentioned either by Kac. or by Patanjali , the f§*TT 
and the 5^ ^ mua t needs be implied in the prohibition , for the adhikara 
iMAJH^ implies them too. 

2) My notes contain , however, two other instances. Pane. 246 HidJIiq 
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gioal writings — where, for the rest, the employment of the perfect 
is already confined within the same limits as afterwards , see Delbbuok 
I I p. 131 — we may adduce moreover ^ »he rules" (f. i. Ait. Br. 
1, 30, 3), sTTTT^r »he is awake" Ch. Up. i x 3, 6 and perhaps some 
others, see f. i. Ait. Br % 2, 41, 4. 

332. From the above it is sufficiently clear, that the 1 st 
and 2 d person of the perfect are hardly met with in 

classic Sanskrit , except of ^ and ^T^. — For the l»* 
person, Patanjali is at a loss, how to employ it, unless to re- 
late facts done while being asleep or drunk. l ) That the 2 d per- 
son of the plural is not used, is evident from a passage of the 
commencement of the Mahdbhdshya; there it is observed, that 
such forms as ot, r^, ^t^r, gg* exist in theory only, as one does 
not say cf ssr Dut J> aa^fiiHi : See Pat I, p. 8, 1. 23; p. 9, 1. 11. 

333. There is no syntactical difference between the perfect 

Peri • • 

p hra». simple and that , which is made by periphrase with 

pertt. STTFT, W^med.^%,andSRcT. 

In the brahmanas -c^i{ and ^ are almost exclusively used 
for this purpose. s ) Nor does Panini teach other auxiliaries. 5 ) 

is used in the sense of Greek tfxa. The serpent declares to the frogs 
FTrTt ggqr?i 5rr^TT&TT5mT*T (by this [viz. the curse of the brahman, 
whose son he had bitten to death] I have come to you in order to be 
your carrier). In the Gauri recension of the Qakuntala, V, p. 109 of the 
2 d ed. of Tarkavagtca (Calc. 1864) (J&rngarava says to Dushyanta jrf^PJ: 

WW I (fell q^hjt UdMMW ti^tll iTlfdHHI ^oltfl^lH^ In botn 

instances the perfect is rather expressive of an action finished, than of 
an action past. 

1) The example given is q^ft — orsrat — ^ (StokriW. — Another 
case of its employment is in strong deniab, as when one asks ^ftHUMMty 
tllflgU fir and the other answers qr^ ^frtiUimui U foidlUI'- See vartt. on P. 3, 2, 
115 in Patanj. II, p. 120j the instance given there is evidently a quo- 
tation from some literary work. 

2) In the Aitar. Brahm. the periphr. perfect with STTCT i& used but 
once. See the edition of Aufbecht, p. 429. 

3) To interprete P. 3, 1, 40 apr;, as if it were a pratyaharaof m -f- 
i^-J- * 8 ' not *° ment ion other objections, too artificial and too subtle t 
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But even in the epic poems all of them are used, especially 
arm, which seems also afterwards tQ be the most frequent, whereas 
5mcT is the rarest 

334. II. The aorist is expressive of any past , either 

Aorist. r 

historical or actual; SRiW 1 ^ may be = „I did," and = 
„I have done. 1 ' Examples of the historical aorist have 
been given 328. 

When denoting the actual past, that is such past 
acts as are so recent as not to have lost their actuality at 
the time of their being related, the aorist is used side 
by side with the participles in °rT3RT and °rT; neither 
imperf . nor perfect are then available. „I have seen the 
man" is J^R or £2^RfFT [not nor 

Examples of the aorist denoting the actual past. Ait. Br. 1, 6, 11 
HWldMVHUWi^^llTifai^ u^Rf^miVJ 5T^vf?T (for this reason, 
one says to an eye witness: have you seen it? for if he says *he 
has," they believe him); R. 2, 89, 5 Bharata has spent the night 
with Ghiha, the next morning his host asks him g rr farW pf -i<Qh^ 
-ssiwh chigif^ T U l JpJj (have you past the night well P) ; Mhbih. 1, 
167, 23 king Drupada having lost half his kingdom to Drona, 
goes to some brahman, who may procure him a means for aveng- 
ing himself, and says ^tjt: cf^t%£ xtft; Da$. 27: it has been 
predicted to the brahman Matanga that he will soon meet with 
a prince, now, when he really meets with a prince, he tells 
him this prediction and adds these words ri^ i ^jiiM r juMoi Hor^wr - 
qiT^SL [ ne ^ ner ^UoTT nor 5ngr are here admissible] ; (Jak. VII Matali 
congratulates Dushyanta on finding back his wife with his son, 
the king replies ^r^Trf^fT^Tj;^ ^ rrcrpr. (my desire is gone 



to be true. Panini knew, or at least approved, no other periphrastic 
perfect, than that which is made with sr. 
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into sweet fulfilment) ; Kathas. 40, 108 rjur T$n (M+Kl(3 (v. a. I 
have made you king); Pane. 16 the jackal begs permission to 
appear before the lion, the doorkeeper grants it him with the 
words OT i a i <(Ud TSTj)» 

Rem. In the archaic dialect of the brahmanas etc. the aorist 
seems to serve exclusively for this actual past 2 ). The contrast 
between the historical tenses and the aorist is so striking there 
that it cannot possibly be overlooked by anybody who peruses 
these writings. The most instructive passages are such, as men- 
tion the same fact twice, first when told by the author, after- 
wards when put into the mouth of one of the actors. Then we 
invariably find the imperfect or the perfect in the historical ac- 
count, the aorist in the oratio directa. Ait. Br. 7, 14, 5frar^37fTT 

5TT *m 57fTT: (then he got teeth; then he said to him: ahe has, 

indeed, got teeth" then his teeth dropped out, then he 

said to him: »his teeth , have , indeed , dropped out"). Ch. Up. 5, 3 
the following story is told: Qvetaketu once came (^rzrnr) to the 
meeting of the Pancalas. To him the xattriya Pravahana said 
(33rra): »has your father instructed you?" (ag rd l fumfciHl) »)♦ The 
other answered: »yes, Sir." Then Pr. put five questions to him 
successively, none of which he could solve, and said: »why 
have you said (^Jl^i ;) yourself instructed, as you do not know 
these things P" Then Qvetaketu, being sad with grief, came (jprri) 
to his father and said (norm): »why did you say ( MJioiHrioHri ) I 



1) We may translate here the aorist by a present: »as you say." Cp. 
<?ak. II, p. 38 ed. Tarkavagica SPGT Hlol^HI ?T siMlfM rdfrol^ollcCh (y° u 
do not know her, since you speak thus). Cp. Greek r( iyihotaot%\ »why 
do you laugh? 11 nnd the like. 

2) DelbrQck Altind. TempusL p. 128 »Niemals steht der Aorist [in this 
kind of works] im erzahlendem Sinne, wie etwa das Imperf. oderPerf." 
Yet, Ait. Br. 2, 23, 3 the aor ^rtt is , indeed , used in a historical sense. 

3) Such passages as this plainly show, methinks, that the system of 
the grammarians, according to which »past facts done on (he same day 
as they are related" must be put in the aorist, but when done before 
that day, in the imperfect (resp. perfect), is refuted by the very facts* 
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have instructed you (srj rorrfenj) > a simple xattriya has put (writer) 
five questions to me and I could not ( -jimeMj ) answer even one." 
So in the story of U$asti Cakr&yana Ch. Up. 1, 10 etc. the per- 
fect is used while the author himself is speaking, but 1 ; 11, 2 
when the king excuses himself to U$asti, that he has not chosen 
him to be his officiating priest, the aorist appears mrsTa 5TT fr^frffr : 
Hd|ll7d^ : qrrtwi WioTrft 5TT ^foror^fi (I have looked for you, 
for all these sacrificial offices, but not finding ') Your Reverence, 
I have chosen others). Cp. ibid. 6, 13, 1 etc. Delbruck, AUindische 
Tempuslehre p. 117 etc. has given a great number of instances from 
the Qaiapatha and the Aitareya. 

335. The aorist is used throughout Sanskrit literature in 
both its acceptations, actual and historical. Instances 
of the historical aorist occur as early as the Rgveda- 
sanhitfi,, though, 1 confess, not many are recorded 2 ); 
and afterwards it is no less frequent than the other histori- 
cal tenses. For the rest, it may be observed that in easy 
proseworks and in compositions of rather simple style, 
the aorist is comparatively rare , and mostly limited to 
certain verbs often occurring , as ^JrT, *Wirl, 

. Yet, in more elegant style, in the works of such 
writers as Dandin, Bana, Somadeva, the aorist is em- 
ployed as often and with as much ease as the other 
past tenses. 3 ). 

336. The participles of the past in °cT and may 

1) Construe MJiolriY ?rf&7*n , instr. of Sffyftf. The reading is good , 

and needs no correction. 

2) A prayer-book, indeed, is not the fittest document from which to 
learn the historical style of a language. In epic poetry the historical aorist 
is common. 

3) For this reason , I am astonished at the statement of Whitney (§ 532 
of his Sanskrit grammar), that the aorist is » seldom" employed in classic 
Sanskrit. 
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partici ^° same duty as the aorist, whether they are at- 
pies in tended by the verb substantive , or without it (9). They 
°^ a " are expressive of facts done , finished , and it makes no 
doing" difference , whether these facts belong to the historical 
l^pasT past or have been done of late and have not yet lost 
tense ' their actuality. In both acceptations they are of the 
utmost frequency. They represent the younger idiom, 
the aorist the elder one. 1 ) Accordingly they are rarely, 
if at all , thus employed in the archaic dialect. *). 

1. Examples of the historical past — a.) partic. in °fr. Kathas. 
4, 36 mdfchRKHl rTTorfj£3T cr^tan (when she had gone some 
steps, the purohita stopped her); Pane. 51 ch^iRiK . .... <UHm^)rqo T; 
stogs: (once it happened that a religious feast with a procession 
took place) ; Dag. Ill ^ ^tstt* • f%f ggwr zrit £srt srvr rrftrrr; — 
b) partic. in "WtT. Pane. 148 *f%^ sf^ptrr sttotS mPScion^ (he 
asked a brahman for lodging) ; R. 1, 56, 14 dfrj l fri fegorr^fy^TT: 

(the son of Gadhi threw the ftraftma-weapon) ; Hit. 109 gpr» 

^oi^ui mft rTrft JTforr ^srer ^TsfR f^Ronrf yuiHcsiM ( — made his 

obeisance to his king Citravarna). 

2. Examples of the actual past. — a.) partic. in °cr. R. 3, 17, 24 
Qurpanakha says to Rama ^nr r5rr» . . . ^mh i Chj (R., I am come to you); 
Kathas. 42, 100 muiHi *m foiT nfeft Scfr c^i l fim^ (how is it that 
our father has brought us that are guiltless, into this state P); Qak. 
I [the charioteer to the king] ^sr xpft fim^re: *f^?r: ; — partic. in 
°fToRT. Ri 1, 76, 2 ^HcJHfo r Ur^T fff doiHfu UTTToT (I have h^ard, what 
deed you have done) ; Qak. IV Kanva to Anasuya spnpir JlHddl 
srt ^OT^Tf^qft (Anasuya, the friend and companion of both of 
you has departed); Mudr. Ill, p. 107 Canakya to Candragupta c^m 



1) Hence commentators often explain aorists by participles. 

2) I do not recollect having met with them doing doty as finite verbs, 
in brahmanas and upanishads. But, as I have not yet made a special 
inquiry into this subject, I refrain from affirming their entire absence 
from that class of works. 
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337* The participle in V may be sometimes expressive of the present 
(861). qtj: jgTTp »the boy is asleep, is sleeping" as well as »he 
has just awaked from sleep" (actual past) or she slept" (historical 
past). To remove all ambignousness , one derives participles in 
°cTcF?T even from intransitives , as jthcTPT, jTTcToTFT, Sgsrnjj such 
participles serve exclusively for the past. — Vikram. Y, p. 173 

ar: ^dM-nj rf H iter EuREm^ (— the peacock, that has slept 

pn my bosom), Pane. I, 224 shJI^h) f^fn mHarat, Kathas. 81, 51 
gTfeqnr *rr =sr f^or.-. ^wtert^oi^T Fran: tranra uQ^di^, Cak. IV 
ilHcJd) see 336, 2°, Hit. 109 umHd l ^ see 336, 1°. 

But if the participle in °cr has a passive meaning, that in °crcPfT 
is its corresponding active: sar^ (it is said, — has been said, — 
was said), sarsnR^ (ho has said, he said) More about them 360, 

338. The old and genuine participles of the perfect, as HRfld l ^ (£ 
parti or ^wrror :> had the same function as those in ° Hg^ and °fr, 
ciples which have almost wholly superseded them in the classic dialect 
°p a *£° (359, 2°). In the epic poems and in kavyas several of them — 

at least in the active voice — also do duty as finite verbs ; they 
are then expressive both of the actual past, as E. 1, 58, 2 j^fifdi^ 
(you have gone to — ) and the historical, as B. 2, 12, 6 R7Tftnr:i *TT^- 
muQdH^ Cp. Kathas. 35, 41 and Qicup. 1, 16. 

339. Sanskrit lacks a special tense for the so-called re- 
^ t ote mote past or plusquamperfectum. The general past 

tenses are used even then. It must accordingly be inferred 
exclusively from the context, in what case a Skr. past tense answers 
to our » remote past." That £ i Kathas. 25, 180 the words snjg- ^T- 
srPjoTPT. . • . . rnfer mean »on the very spot, where he fcadgotit," 
can only be shown by reproducing ^ the whole story, from which 
they are quoted. — R. 2, 26, 3 Rama has told his mother the 
cruel order he has just received from his father, to retire into 
the forest; now he goes to Stta, who did not know anything 
about it ^ srenoT huRoh! (the unhappy princess had 
not yet heard anything of it). — Dac. 92 ^ ^ fsTC^SFr: r^^sr 
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UlfatfH == iVimardaka had indeed already departed that very day." 
It is plain, that gerunds are especially fit to signify the remote 
past. 

Future tenses. 

340. Sanskrit has two future tenses, 1. the so-called peri- 
Future P ^ 

inw phrastic future ^FnTFT, 2. the future made 

with <W (FTS): *fi>*UlPr. 

The former is a compound tense, being made up of 
a noun in °r[ + a formal element, expressive of the 

person, signified either by the auxiliary ($rfFF etc:), 
or by the personal pronoun l ): Yet for the third person 
neither is wanted and the simple noun in °FT may suf- 
fice: one says *HIIH or ^rfl^^, *HllH or 

' ^ p 

but in the 3 d person the simple ^TFTT is available. 

In the dual and in the plural °rU remains unchanged, 

p 

when attended by the auxiliary, therefore ^rllt^* 
*r||HJ, but in the 3 d person 3FTrFTft, ^rll^! , and 

1) Panini does not mention the l at and 2 d perBon formed by simply 
putting together the noun in °rfT and the personal pronoun. Accordingly 
this mode of formation has been excluded from the official paradigms of the 
periphrastic future. Yet oithl^J^ is quite as correct and as much used as 
gaffer . That Panini left it unnoticed, may be due to his system of 
explaining grammatical- forms. To him blffilfej* clAUM: are forms to 
be dealt with, because by the union of both elements a new word 
arises , bearing one accent , but oHITT -j- 9^ and the like are units 
syntactically only , not so from a formal point of view. Hence , to Panini 
the noun in °rTT is not even the nomin. of a noun, but a simple stem 
to which the personal suffixes are to be added. Upon the whole, the 
information to be got from him about this future , is scanty, see P. 8, 
1, 33; 2, 4, 85 and 7, 4, 50—52, cp. Boethlingk's note on 7, 4, 52. 

17 
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of course also *HI{NNH, *rfl(1 ^J*T, sim. Both 
pronouns and auxiliaries are occasionally severed from 
the verbal noun; the pronouns may precede as well as 

follow. Even the auxiliary sometimes precedes in poetry. 

Examples: l Bt and 2 d person: Kathas. 26, 31 rrerrfel (I shall go), 
R. 3, 69, 40 srfStaRfrfiT 3^<lnRi|Ui > Malav. I, p. 15xfmmra^rnft*f* 
(then I shall release M,), R. 2, 118, 10 fwicjfam qrrTT ?sr gldy i widl 
fgopj (— you will go to heaven), Mudr. V, p. 175 ra& ^tffr&lfro i 
rT5T )Ml{ ; (— ourselves shall start), Mhbh. 1, 136, 39 fish &i 
H^f| ^nrsnr^r ^?rf *pfFT mr ^r, ibid. 1, 120, 26 sjtjtzt JJUimmh sts&t 

3 d person : Ch. Up. 4, 6, 1 ^frfi snTTF (Agni will tell you a 
fourth part [of it]), Mhbh. I, Paushyap. 56 gfigpn gf^i ?ft ^c i Riaijh rcrt 
t^m-m Si?lfft, Bhojapr. 55 ^ mdl^ol f^lor: ^ qsrr, Nala 
7, 5 ^TFr aHT HollP^ ^rf^fft 

Rem. 1. The future in °ctt may be also used with a feminine 
subject — R. 1, 38, 8 ^n" shCuh i <J3*t — , but occasionally the fern, in 
0 =ft is used , at least irfSmt) see f. i. Kathas. 35, 105. — Some krts 
in fern, especially irrfsFT^ are also significative of a 

future tense (see 359). Yikram. V, p. 181 ^{ i*^ (d^ r *rrsft (a quarrel 
between gods and demons wiL take place). 

Rem. 2. The medial endings of this future — or rather, of the 
auxiliary — are scarcely met with in the archaic dialect (W hitney, 
Sanskr. Gratnm. § 947). In the classic language they seem to be 
no more employed. Without auxiliary , there is of course no for- 
mal distinction between the active and the medial voices. One 
says tfwirrTT (he will study) from the medial snSfaj^, Pane. 161 ^ 
qf^TTffl from crfprni^, as well as f. i. ££T or Etm- Even a pas- 
sive meaning may be conveyed by this futuke. Kirat. 3, 22 . . . 
3P|gri5m^ i frfifrrHH (they will be eradicated by Arjuna), R. 3, 
56, 5 TO^. ... reTOT 5^ yf§rTT Sf^TTrT I UlRldl r5T ^rT; W^t (if I shall be 
violated by you perforce, you will perish in battle). Of such 
roots, as may have special passive aorists, futures, etc. (316), a 
special passive form is accordingly available, »he will be killed 1 ' 
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may be either or u i Phi , »it will be given' 1 either ^ttTT or 
^rftrTT, see Ka$. on P. 6,4, 62 = II , p. 311 of the Benares-edition. 

Rem. 3. Mhbh. 3, 176, 20 this future is construed with an ob- 
jective genitive igrT Hcflfa (I sna ll B ^ e vou again). Likewise 
Nagan. IV, p. 65 ^rrTTT nsr ^s^Tj tne meaning of which, as ap- 
pears from the context, is »who will protect you, my son?" As 
a rule, however, the object is put in the accusative. 

341. As regards its function, the tense in c fTT cannot be 
ploy- used of every future , but only of such actions , as will 
of the not occur soon, in other terms which have not yet 
tnre actuality. It is, therefore, a remote future. The future 
n8e8 ' in 0 Hliri ? on the other hand, is thd general future , and 
may be used of any future action, whether intended 
or not, whether actual or remote. Hence, for the 
future in °rTT one may everywhere substitute that in 
but not inversely. 

That the future in may express also purpose, 

intention etc. will be shown hereafter, see 344. 

The grammarians make the same distinction between and 
$j£ as between ^5 and ^5. Both imperfect (^rf) and are 
isestricted to the tHMrR *)« 



1) Commentators explain the term M&UjH^as meaning > future 

facts, not to happen to-day, but to-morrow and afterwards/* According 
to them , that which will happen to-day cannot be signified by 

When exemplifying this tense, they are wont to add gsr.. TheKatantra 
names it even Yet, this explication of tMMrH is no less narrow 

as regards the future, as it has been shown to be for the past, see 
note 1 on p. 249 and note 3 on p. 253 of this book. Nor are instances want- 
ing from literature of denoting facts to happen on the same day. Pane. 
161 bride has been left alone by her bridegroom and the whole 

marriage-train, who have fled at the threatening approach of a wild 
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Rem. The past tor, as has been stated above (330 R. 2), 
is to be expressed by the general past tenses in two cases. Si- 
milarly the future tMMH^l finds its expression by the general future 
in o^rf^r in the same cases, viz. » uninterrupted action" and »the 
time adjoining immediately that of the speaker," therefore mdsift - 
stcft c^iuild [not stttt], qrftpttsi i«i in \ fa*u rRU m<4 mi JUjffcTCnsrfrT ( a * 
the next new moon the teacher will worship the holy fires). Some 
additional remarks are made, by P. 3, 3, 136—138 to exclude gjr 
in a few other cases; but nothing, he says, prevents the use of 
if the time be exactly defined by a word meaning »day" or 
»night." The employment of together with such words is proved, 
indeed, by instances, drawn from literature. 

341*. In most cases, therefore, it is indifferent, what fu- 
ture is employed. Often both alternate. R. l, 70, 17 

cfm..*.* oriw:, but in the following cloka ^cr crarfFT crfetf :> cp. R. 
1, 38, 8 and 2, 8, 22. This alternation is most apparent in conditional 
sentences ; thon either is used in both protasis and apodosis 
(Ait. Br. 1,27, 1), or in the apodosis only, but in the protasis 
(Kathas. 28, 131 sfosr nf^ orerfiri HttJifc nf§rHT or con- 

versely (Kathas. 1, 60 o^t ft^ weiiRml l um^ cronivrffr r^t miMifctf l- 
WkO, or the future in in both (Kathas. 39, 67). In putting ques- 
tions, in uttering prophecies the future in °rrr is , indeed , often em- 
ployed ! ) , but the future in °^ri?f is even there more frequent. 



elephant; then a young man comes to her rescue, takes her by the hand 
and says qT&ftf^ qfollHI . Prabodh. VI, p. 134 Pnrusha exclaims eTOJJ^" 
JjR^ ulcMlfc-l WXi* Inversely, the other future is used even with 
SST:, f. i. Malav. II, p. 46 rol<0^u£u i ^ 

1) Delbruck, Altindische Wortfolge p. 6—8, treats the future in °?rr, 
as far as it is employed in the 9 a tapathabrabmana. He concludes that 
it is the » objective future, denoting the certainty of the future fact, 
apart from any wish or desire on the side of the subject." Though this 
will hold good in the majority of cases, it is not always supported by 
facts. A strong desire, an intention, etc. are occasionally also denoted 
by R. 1,20, 3 Dacaratha offers to Vicvamitra to fight, himself and 
his army, against the demons: srst [viz. ^RUT] ^rft JTm zfteT^ 
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341** According to the vernacular grammarians the general future P 1 ^ 2 - 
in 0 *srfflT ma y eyen oe expressive of the past m this case, if a 
verb of remembering be .added to the past action related. The 
imperfect, then, is forbidden and the future to be employed in- 
stead of it. Ka$. gives this instance tffaaprrfir Z&Zj* ^l^T% dr^W :, 

likewise u j^fa , garer, oicKJm : = »do you remember, that 

we dwelled—?" But this substitution of the future cannot be, ^3/ 
if the action remembered or reminded is introduced by enr. A 

N p j o 

third rule of Panini on this head is explained as allowing both ^ ' 
imperf. and future, if the verb of remembering introduces two 
or more past actions, of which the preparatory action is first 
named, the main action afterwards. See Pat. II, p. 119. 

Of this strange and rather awkward idiom I know no other 
instances but those, adduced by grammarians or such authors, 
as aimed at exemplifying the rules of Panini 

Chapt. IV. Tenses and moods (continued). 

342. The subjunctive mood is expressed in Sanskrit by 
tive four tenses: 1. called by some optative, by others 

potential. 2. the precative or benedic- 

tive, 3. FT3 the conditional, i. FTtS" the impera- 
tive. The dialect of the Veda (mantra and br&hmana) 
has moreover a fifth tense called FT£ by vernacular, 



mood. 



hPhuiM^:! fT^Hol y^fcUlfuUMMT *FT^J&fir; when he then adds ZTToT- 

rUmn-yf^wjl(q rTTorcjWr he must Deeds use the other future, 

as the action is a permanent one, cp. 341 R. 

1) In fact, I cannot persuade myself, that Pacini's words have been 
well understood by the commentators. Especially the pbrase STfi TfTToTy fr 
is likely to mean something different. If it could be proved , that Panini 
used ?&f£rfTT in the sense of » purpose" STfttfTlT, all difficulty of interpre- 
tation would be removed. Then, indeed, Panini would simply teach the 
future in °mfh doing duty as a future's past (322 R.), cJn*jfH = die- 
turns erat. 
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conjunctive by European grammarians, which was 
already obsolete in the days of P&nini. The duties of 
the missing tense are performed by the imperative, 
partly also by the present (FTC). Nor is the present 
the only tense, which apart from its expressing the 
indicative, may sometimes have the force of a sub- 
junctive; for the future in °Hlfr1 — and, in prohibitions, 
even the aorist — is occasionally concurrent with 

and H 14. That the conditional was at the outset 
an indicative tense, appears sufficiently not only from 
its outer form, but also from its original employ- 
ment. Upon the whole, the boundaries between in- 
dicative and not-indicative are less marked in Sanskrit 
than in Latin and Greek. 
343. The subjunctive mood finds its general expression 
Thef^hj the tense termed by P&nini, and which one 

{optative *^ 

or po- is wont in Europe to name either optative or po- 
is the tential, though it is riot restricted to the expression 
oxponent of both wishes and possibility. In fact, any shade 
sub/unc- of meaning, inherent to the Latin conjunctive, may 
mool be imported by it. Its manysidedness entails the great 
variety of its translation. According to sense ^pTPT 
may be= / can (could) do> I may (tnight) — , mil 
(would) — , shall {should) — , must do, let me do> sim. 
itssubdi- may ma ke some main distinctions: 

V1S10I19. * 

a. ) TFT3T is used in exhortations and precepts: hor- 
tative. 

b. ) it is expressive of wishes: optative. 

c. ) it is a potential, that is, it may purport a 
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possibility, or a probability, on the- other hand also 
uncertainty and impossibility or improbability. 

d. ) it is used in hypothetical sentences. 

e. ) it may be used in such relative sentences , as bear 
a general import. 

/.) it may be used in subordinate sentences expres- 
sive of a design or of inevitable consequence. 

*.)hor- a .) Ch. Up. 7, 3, 1 ^hJiJIu (let me study the mantras), ^irfftr P 'iai 3 ' 
tative „. loi. 

Sfsrfir G et me d° sacrificial acts); Pane. V, 103 ^cf»; ^srer q* jj^rhr 

sTTTCJTfTj ^ ii-^<fesrnT ^"5?^ M fcy Rj-hu ^ (one must not 
take sweetmeats alone, nor wake alone among sleeping people, 
nor must one walk alone nor consider one's affairs alone); Kumaras. 

4, 36 foT^T fd^<(FdUiej,iHoi>^ : (you [Spring] must inflame the 

fire by the breezes of the southwind); Dag. 152 j^j =^T^ 
^STJ^T CTrfTTOWT^ (and now, I might return to your father). — 
From these examples it appears, that the hortative is ex- 
pressive of any kind of exhortation. Ucn^flMtar may be z= »you 
must study" or »you may," »you might," »you are allowed to 
study," »it is your duty, the due time — " etc. See P. 3, 3, 161; 
163; 164 with comm. 

*)op- b.) R. 3, 19, 20 Qurpanakha utters this wish rTWTCrRmg ^f&[ P I g > 7 3 ' 
' Ej*KJM^nfoi (o, that I might drink their blood). To thiB pure an d 
optative often the particle yrfq is added or afijr tu*** Mudr. II, 
p. 89 7m ^{WAWWdw^d^w^wti Pi^?t; R. 2, 43, 9 a<Tt< i *fr 
*r srrer: sott* — MU^mft^ ^"raorcr (if that time were already present 
and I should see Rama here). — The verb of » wishing" being P jgQ 8> 
added, it may also be put in the fgrj. One says either 5 x^ 1 flj 

c) po- or nsnsr. Op. R. 3, 58, 5. 

tential. c.) The potential comprises various kinds: 

1. possibility and ability, as Pane. 226 s^f^a STT^UTt n h l ^H 
sjyjfT (perhaps this brahman will awake by the lowing of the cows), 
Mrcch. VII, p. 238 qginr: falHMri qT f% xrr^^n (for princes can 
see through the eye of their spies), Kathas. 2, 37 m^-c^h^ 57^. 

^ ^ l^4R (this D °y is aole to retain by heart all he has 
heard but once). 
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2. probability. Mrcch. VIII, p. 268 the rake says wstm qfir nfr 
srsfcrt ^n^TT^ (in my absence the cruel man will kill her), Kathas. 
25, 24 srrafonrq °r£t sTTH ?Tt ^f^L (that old man, mefhinks, will 
know that town); 

3. doubt. £ak. Y Rhifrfew *TJToTfTT eh i mqn %Mchim^ cnn in^m: SJ: 
(for what reason may the Reverend K. have sent holy men to 
me?), Pane. I, 215 ^>jm stt frmR^jfti ^ hujhi i ^fe^fe^dUH gT 
^PFT irk M-im*Mj^ (the arrow shot by an archer may hit one in- 
dividual or may not hit him, but the wit of a witty man hits 
a [whole] kingdom with its ruler); 

4. in negative and interrogative sentences f^q^ may express 
improbability or impossibility \ Da$. 92 Pi M U 1 H Pd W A\ N cH^fcTOTT^ [sci 
^nj] i ^ ofacT*3r?T (ho sought carefully , but did not find him ; 
how could heP), Mrcch. VII, p. 236 ?rfq> muiH< sT^lt ?T g .rolt 
m^UiU i H^ (I had rather forsake my life, than you who are a sup- 
plicant to me), R. 2, 37, 32 ^rHpr srf^ sr f&wr rfV ^ {m^ojri :; 

5. A special kind is the fe*^ being employed for asserting one's 
power »he may even do this." R. 3, 49, 3 Ravana boasts zzfgti 

U^^frflroiP^i q^rT^w (I am able to lift up the earth with 
my arms, drink up the ocean etc.). So often with ^-fq- (or 37T) 
see P. 3, 3, 152. — But if one says »he may even do this," in 
order to express blame on that account, the present is neces- 
sary, and the f^rr is forbidden (P. 3, 3, 142). Ka$. gives this 
example — or jng — rTSRoTT^ dls U ifd (he is even able to 
officiate for a cudra). 
d.) hy- d.) the hypothetical is used, if it is wanted to say, what 
^ioaf* happen or would happen, if some other fact occur or should 
occur. It is used in the protasis as well as in the apodosis of 
hypothetical sentences. Mhbh. 1, 82, 21 £armishtha says to Yayati 
ferefrs qrUoJH) srteF ^qil s ^-h^ (if I had offspring from you, I 
would walk in the highest path of duty) , Pat. I, p. 2 u\ ^r^TR- 
^ SlT^TTjf <^lr^l oTT ftirc^fq q^j gf^rT: win (for he , who should 
kill a brahman or drink strong liquor without knowing it, even 
such a one would be an outcast, methinks), Pane. Ill, 203 zrf^ 
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Cp, 489 and 470 R. 3. 
tf.)^n^ e 0 f^S, U8e< * * n relft tive sentences of general import. £cv. 1, 
wUtiie 3 > 1 ^ 3? =3" ^tfcFOTT?^ (wheresoever one has the intention of per- 
wnten- forming oblations), Pane. I, 165 SfT MlfdghijU l cgim ^ A wfit: i 
fmport * '•rfwfiT srfi- Hcrerr: (the king who duly observes 

the time of paying the wages to his officials, him — ), ibid. I, 

/)f^3L f§T3^ expressive of a design or a consequence. Kathas. 36, 

U8 finai n 106 ^T^^ ^ ^ JT'-^rrTt ^mk^rtpnw (I betake my- 

and self to Hari. in order that such grief may never again befall me), 
conse- ° 7 

cUw« R ' 3> 13) 1 1 * ^ W 5r ^' ibid ' 3 ' 5 °' 18 * ^ **** 

rft zqr ^TSFTT^f^ (one must bear only such a burden, as will not 

exhaust its bearer). 

Bern. iTT — in epic poetry also q- — with f^rr = »lest." Cp. 
405 R. 1. 

It needs no argument, that the subdivisions laid 
down here and other similar ones are somewhat arbitrary. 
It is one and the sam$ TFRF that is involved in all of 
them , and it is only for the sake of developing the 
variety of the logical relations , which are signified by that 
so-called ^optative" or ^potential," that we have tried 
to distinguish at all. 
344. Apart from the many-sidedness of its employment, 

The 

idioms it is to be observed, that the TFTJ is in most cases not 
^rent indispensable. The imperative , the present , the future , 
the krtyas are often concurrent idioms, occasionally 
the conditional. The imperative in the subdivisions 
b) and c), as will be shown hereafter (348-352), the 
present in the subdivisions e) and /), as will plainly 
appear when we treat of subordinate sentences (458 3, 
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468 , 471) 1 ). On the krtyas see 35 7, on the conditional 347. 
E8p«»- But it is especially the future in °FTIrr that often is 

ally the r J 

future employed so as to express a kind of subjunctive mood. 

m ^"The difference which logically exists between the posi- 
tive statement of some future fact on one hand and 
the utterance of an exhortation, a wish, a doubt, a 
supposition, sim. on the other, is not so strong a bar 
practically as to keep wholly apart the functions of 
the future tense and the subjunctive mood. Occasio- 
nally the same grammatical form may do duty for 
both. As far as Sanskrit is concerned, we may even 
state that in the majority of cases there is no 
boundary between the two. Indeed , the future in V^lrl 
is available in almost every subdivision, belonging to 

the department of the , save the hypothetical mood. 
Examples of the future zz: subj one tive mood. 

a. ) exhortation and precept. K. 1, 61, 2 f^um^i ererernrerra ciuam^ 
rpr;, from the context it is evident that these words mean : let us go 
to another region, let us do penance there. Kathas 43, 86 h^t^ 
QTStsf mm ^hmmjRi (— you shall return quickly at daybreak). 

b. ) Wish. R. 2^96, 21 9ft ^TT cT U l HUl^r^l^J^sil 7T3T i srfr 5^nf^ 
upp^ (o that I might see the banner — , that I might see Bharata). 



1) The interchangeableness of present and optative in such relative 
sentences will be made clear by this. In Pane. I we have a series -of 
ten clokas (54—63) expounding what kind of people are fittest for at- 
tending on a king. All of these clokas are framed on the same scheme, 
three padas being made up of a relative seutence, whereas the fourth 
makes up the apodosis, being the refrain *T oi<^lsloM iT:. Now, in fivg 
clokas out of the ten, the verb of the protasis is an optative, but in 
three it is a present, in one it is wanting. In the tenth, the optative is 
employed together with the present (I, 55) q^yyi^d fsrw SjqTST ift fiJlsUJcH 
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c.) possibility and doubt Pane. 282 UHfawmmm i fgET^HPT* • • . . 
»f^ifi ifqrEr <kmmj i: ffSTT: ^fi- mft rr^ h%h-w : srer (the 
rogue reflected: What shall I do with her? And perhaps some- 
body will come after her; then I shall get into great incon- 
venience). — Especially the future of the auxiliary, uRmfn , often 
expresses probability. Mhbh. 1, 76, 32 so* ^?ft JjrTf orrfir grsrerra 
MQmfi (I am sure , father, Kaca will have been injured or has died), 
Pane, 176 the deer Citranga tells how himself has escaped the 
hunters, but m i^^^ouftirRVi nfSfcufrf (my flock is sure to 
have been killed by them). 

Rem. 1. If such phrases, as »I blame," »I do not believe," 
»I cannot endure," »I wonder if (q*!^)," » I suppose , surmise," ait 
is time" are added to the potential statement, f^nr is idiomatic 
(see P. 3, 3, 147—150; 152—153; 168), the future being but rarely 
allowed, cp. P. 3, 3, 146 and 151 with comm. But if the said verbs 
are only implied, the future in °wfft is useel side by side with 
the optative. l ) 

f.) purpose. Pat. I, p. 7 the master of the house comes to the 
potter and asks him ^ sr£ thidiH n" srf^rrJTtfH' (make me a pot, 
that I may make use of it). Likewise R. 2, 54, 28 Bharadvaja 
says to Rama ^srafocr ^rTCrTTrT frr ^SfHiPoicKjfM (at a distance of ten 
kfo$a from here there is a mountain where you may dwell, cp. 
Lai mons in quo habites). Cp. also ;r with fut. — lest" 405 R. 1. 
344*. Inversely a Sanskrit optative may occasionally be rendered by a 
future. Mhbh. 1, 160, 1 Kuntt asks the brahman, at. whose house 
she dwells, why he and his family are lamenting fe;:^] fSrf^rorr- 
mM6h i fci sicRT ^<M»r%^ (I will remove your pain, if possible, fr. 
je chasserai votre douleur). So Pane. 282 , which example is quoted 
above, optative and future alternate; likewise Pane. 65 ^sr TOT 

344**. Even the future in 0 ?Tf may sometimes express a subjunctive 
mood. As far as my information goes, this employment is limit- 



1) The sutra P. 3, 3, 146 is accepted too narrowly by the commentators. 
It enjoins the future in °wfH for expressing the notion »to be sure, cer- 
tainly," and s. 147 is to be considered an exception to it. 
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ed to the dominion of the potential mood. Mhbh. 4, 12, 3 srfr 
^m4VdlH iTTWn^OTi gsr fzrfrt wf&rTT fsr^TOT: (he examines my hor- 
ses , he is sure to be a connoisseur in horses), Pat. I, p. 250 fPTT 
f§T£j £ET dftil^j Horfer j^nI ciuftoi 5N^u?t ^nfioi (like- 

wise, if at a distance one sees a person of whom one can only 
discern the outline, one is likely to say: it looks like the wife of a 
prince, it looks like the wife of a brahmana). 
345. Sanskrit makes no distinction between the different 

tenses of the subjunctive mood. The fFHF expresses 

ftojwu' the P ast 85 we U as the present. ^TFT may be occasi- 
wthe onnally = „I might, I would etc. have done" Ch. Up. 
present. ^ ^ g wnG n the teacher asks his disciplo »who has taught you, 
my dear?" mm gft tt rdijuimm > the other replies gft J mjfitnnn^ 
(who should have taught me?), Gaut. 12, 1 snrg^t filial - 

ft^m dU^ium^unwiwj- q4V<^UH (a cudra, who has inten- 

tionally reviled twice-born men — shall lose the member, whereby 
he has offended), Mrcch. Ill, p. 124 Carudatta speaks f^pjfa i 
iTT ^rm g ffioUi<chiff STZTTH^ (Maitreya tarries; how, if, in his distress, 
he should have done some forbidden thing!). Yet an optative of 
the past may be made ' by adding mVc^ or vistc^ to the participle 
of the past, f. i. Kathas. 27, 32 fif? m\n^ri ^nft uarrj^ (in what 
can I have offended the king?,). *) Likewise, by putting them 
to the participle of the future one gets the subjunctive mood of 
the future. 

For the Vest, Sanskrit can hardly be said to possess some* 
thing like tenses of the subjunctive mood. 8 ) Only a kind of op- 



1) So already in the archaic dialect. Ait. Br. 1,4,1 q*: QoPT^sTFT: 
33 l -d^ (to such a one , as has not sacrificed formerly) , ^sTFT is the partic. 
of the perf. atm. of mt* 

2) The Rgvedaraantras , indeed, contain many optatives, belonging to 
the aorist, some also, which are made of the stem of the perfect. But 
they have early disappeared from the language. — In the archaic dialect 
the conditional may occasionally do duty of the past of the f§HF, see 
347 R. and cp. P. 3, 3, 140. 
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tative of the aorist has survived, but it is not what we should 
call a tense. It is rather a kind of mood , see the next paragraph. 

346. The precative or benedictive (illRlfa f^Tf). This P i?i? 
tive. mood is restricted to benedictions, and even there it 

has a concurrent idiom: the imperativa Malat. VII, p. 91 

fsr^ng^rr: ^i^uiwi uQuiPh i wrim wto*t (may the gods make 
the issue, as happy as possible, may I obtain my desire), Utt. I, p. 5 
f6h^d<^ I U I KM< l oTl^Md l ijSTT:, Dae. 164 xT pf: frWjH ; U gmrqcT 

347. The so called conditional (FT3F) is properly the past 

Condi- r-> 

tionai 0 f the future in °f M IH. In classic Sanskrit its employ- 
ment is limited to the expression of the so called modus 
irrea/is, that is the mood significative of what would 
happen or have happened , if something else should have 
occurred, which really has not taken place. Then, 
mostly, both protasis and apodosis contain the con- 
ditional. 2 ) 

Ch. Up. 6, 1, 7 q^t &H^5Rm^ ^ ^Tcr^T (for if they had known 
it, why should they not have told me so?), Pane. 237 rfrf^ firar 
d-d^eh^mjjd rirft :t ^^^QT^TSiTHUi^dNI*^ (for if they had done 
according to his words , then not the least misfortune would have 
befallen them), Dag 111 <fr %$Trren Pi ^g<^d i dd ra Pwjh I ft^H I ehl^H 
Hd^i cnrfel^TTTOWnq (if those two princes should have grown up 
without accidents, they would have reached your age by this 

time), Kumaras, 6, 68 mm marthq mrr. anr |MidyJ^i7j+HMfrd - 

OTTT =7 %fT^ (how would the serpent [Qesha] bear the earthy if you 
[Vishnu] had not lifted it up from the bottom of hellP), Ch. Up. 

1) Nala 17,35 the precative ^jJKH does the duty of an hortative im- 
perative. 

2) P. 3, 3, 139 fafefl h* EhUlfiq/l - 

** **** 

140 m ^. — iJFT ^ VnWi f^Q-Rtf GhUlfH^I HrJli 
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1, 10, 4 7? srr fld)fam(wH^ l <H^ (fr raootti > 1 should have died, if 
I had not eaten them). In the examples given, the conditional 
in the apodosis sometimes denotes a hypothetical past , sometimes 
a hypothetical present, but in the protasis it is always expressive 
of a past. I do not recollect having met with any instance of 
the conditional denoting the hypothetical present in both members ; 
M. 7, 20 £ i. it is signified by the %j in the protasis and by 
the conditional in the apodosis af^r ^ tiuuj^iai ^u^RddP^H w 
sn?r l firsnq^zppfa Esrercra ( I : (# the king were not prompt to 
inflict punishment on those, who deserve it, the stronger would 
roast the weaker like fish on the spit). For the rest, it is every, 
where allowed to use the f^j instead of the conditional, £ i. R. 

2, 64, 22 tott^t ofpt ^ m * sFrem: ^tot iqp^qjrf & (id^: srmr- 
^rvT (if you had not told me yourself this, evil deed, your head 
would have fallen off in a thousand pieces), sftot: and tj^r^= 
flcwiRjuj: and amfamH * 

Rem. In the archaic dialect the conditional had a larger sphere 
of employment. Though rarely used in its original meaning of a 
future's past (f. i. Rgv. 2, 30, 2 rft ^rrar RWMI^UJH mho was about 
to take away the provision of Yrtra"), it occurs there occasionally 
as the past of the , even in not-hypothetical sentences. Maitr. S. 
Ij 8, 1 rT^oT mQ<cHstw(dli<<>m^ (Praj* did not get what he 
could sacrifice) i), £at. Br. 14, 4, 2, 3 fTfT ifscm m sforni 
^tznW^ (from that moment his fear vanished, for of whom could 
he have been afraid P) 2 ). 



1) Even here and in similar instances the conditional shows its origin. 
The sentence quoted from the Maitr. S. treats of an action put into the 
past, if it were a present one, the sentence would assume this shape 

Q«<(rf Uidlujld or sTJJTTrT. In other terms, sngtarT may here be con- 
sidered as the past of ^toffr- 

2) In a well-known passage of the Chandogya-upanishad (6,1, 3) the 
conditional is hidden under a false reading 3^ dMidHWU flgft ^Iffl 
McrffT etc. <?ankara explains iimm : by u^aH(H , the Petr. Diet, accepts 
it as an aorist, though it is then a barbarism, for if aor., it would have 
been SRrnSfc* Replace TOBT ;» and all is right »had you but asked the 
instruction, by which etc." Cp. P. 3, 3, 141. 
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Imperative. 

348. Sanskrit imperative (FftTT) comprises more than [is 
JSIve. conveyed by its European name. It is not only the 

equivalent of what we are wont to understand by this 
mood , but it is also expressive of wishes , possibility 
and doubt. 

We will treat severally of its different employment : 
'mood 8 * # "*"k e imperative, like ours, signifies an order or 
of P re * injunction , permission, precept, exhortation , admonition. 
and P ex- Examples: 2<* person. Kathas. 81, 56 tWc^lft^frtt i i rsrenfiter- 
^tion" 3^ H?T: ^TT. ( Gn J°y the hos P italit y of our mistress, get 

up, take a bath, thereafter take food), Qak„ IV cTrsft ufitaiT: qpsTFT- 
«n%gnmq (my children , show your sister the way), Prab. V, p. 
103 3^tt: jt iTfTT: Zjt *t ufde^cNqj — 3* person. Dac. 132 
flW^g f£|43?U ^cr (let ti" s wicked elephant withdraw), Nala 17, 
32 OTrTTrj rToT ttar: quuuflfrm mrmT (your attendants must try to 
find out Nala), Malay. V, p. 137 ?ft ^oi^lo^i f5l^l^<PdU l (they 
may rule over —); — 1 st person. £ak. Ill w^ahjm fsmi 
th^d i fui (if you permit, I will make — ), Mhbh. 1, 146, 29 xT^m orcr- 
mPw i *t (let us wander oyer this country), Nala 7, 7 q^f 3*37^ 

Bern. In exhortations, some particles are often added to the 
2 d person, as ^fq-, etc. See 418. 

349. In courteous injunctions and requests it is very com- 
teous mon to use the imperative of the passive instead of 
"ion. 0 the 2 d person of the active. Then the agent is com- 
monly- not expressed (10). Ratnav. IV, p. 100 king to mes- 
senger cfisro sjm^fafsTCc^cT:, messenger to king tot OTTO (listen, 
Sire). Pane. 48 the barber enjoins his wife ^ gfoprffeirri ^pTT- 
trjjj^ (please, my dear, fetch me my razorbox). Vikram. I, p. 4 the 
apsarasas are bewailing their companion Urvacl, carried off by 
the Danavas, Pururavas intervenes and says fr ^ishl^cH >^{oTH 
qi^RT mmx Jrft v®m\ qf^mmT ^fir« — For the rest, usTPT is of 
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course here likewise available (Malav, I, p. 4*5q7TT HoTter) and when 
showing respect and reverence, one uses the title of the person 
addressed instead of it (260). So Pane. 86 fT^!T *TT nmRlrfei T JTrHTT- 
^rr^og k3\$\ is a more respectful mode of inviting, than ^crrfiR 
UlU l l^l^ , cp. ibid. 48 qqcFfJ *T5F7T: swrot; (▼. a. I request the 
judges to listen). 

350. Another manner of expressing polite request , equally 
jjj frequent, is using the verb $T^TFT One says s 5ftFpT^f^T= 
phra- 5 ^TrTF^> cp. our „deign to listen." Nala 3, 7 Nala says to 
theim- tte S od8 *tt * crcrf&gq^q (please, send not me), Qak. V the door- 

g^- keeper to the king *Pu<n i^m rwi Rm^Rrf ^sr: ^ngJT^fSr. 

Rem. The fm^ and the future in °srfrT are concurrent idioms 
with the imperative, the former especially in exhortations and 
precepts (343, a), the latter, when giving instructions (344, a). 
The future does, however, not cease to be a future; in other 
terms, it is not used in orders or permissions to be acted up to 
immediately, but if two or more injunctions are given, then often 
the one prior in time is put in the imperative, the latter expressed 
by the future. Malav. Ill, p. 79 qrarf% i *w fTT oi^fM^ rererprNrrg sj- 
UtTpt^ (you may go, but first hear — ). Hit. 108 the old jackal 
instructs the others, how to get rid of the blue jackal, their 
insolent kinsman. When giving the general precept, he uses the 
imperative j^rT, but the future grffera > when giving the special 
injunction, to be acted up at a fixed point of time in the future 1 ). 

351. Il # The imperative is expressive of wishes and bene- 

II. Im- j. 
pera- (WCttOnS. 

tivecx- Examples: Such phrases as feq- Hit. 118 fenft 

give of 

wishes. 

1) In this very meaning a few passages of the Mahabharata afford a 
2 d pers. plur. of the medial future in °fecr*£» instead of °iar , in other terms 
a formal difference , which stamps these forms as imperatives of the future. 
Bopp, Vergl. Or. § 729 quotes three instances: Mhbh. 1, 17, 13; 3, 228, 
8; 6, 27, 10, see Holtzmann, Gramma tisches aus dem Mhbhta p. S3. To them 
I can add a fourth, Mhbh. 1, 133, 13: Drona being seized by a shark, 
calls upon hiB disciples for rescue jtt^ ^rcTT fj JT^JfeST VJH* 
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Nagan. IV, p. 61 (drUldi g>mft ( mav tne princes be victorious), 
Pane. 16 fuHKd q -q M: *F7T a* Gtod speed you on your way), 
Mudr. VII, p. 231 R^qag q^r M T fqoiai^i^ :. — Here the precative 
(846) and the f^r^ are concurrent idioms. 

Rem. It is to benedictions that the imperative in 0 nm^i8 limited ^"J^ 1, 
in the classic language. Dac. 16 ^tttot^ ftrj^fr iTorrqfir^wr^. l ) 
In the ancient dialect it had a wider employment, only see the 
series of precepts quoted Ait. Br. 2, 6, 13 — 16. 2 ) 

352. TIL The imperative is a kind of potential mood, ex- 
lmpc- pressive of possibility and doubt (cp. 344). It is especi- 
exprcs- ally used in interrogations. 

siveof Examples are frequent of the l 8t and 3 d person. — Pane. I, 
baTty 225 it says, a serpent even a not-poisonous one, is to be dreaded 

doUbt 'iF rFqF7 ^ T ^ ma y nave poison or not, the 

swelling of a serpent's crest is dreadful), Mhbh. 1, 37, 8 xfq q^r- 
qrmm ipr raiTO *Tt^T (perhaps by deliberation we may find some 
means for rescue), Malav. IV, p. 117 muzm *T <oM^ir*Hchfc i ^^icl% 
(how may we be rescued from this danger?), Utt. I, p. 21 jrairj 
^H^>lej (who on earth will believe it?), Vikram. V, p. 184 ift 
71 **gr; fro srfrrj M i chmKH : (say? ting, what may Indra more- 
over do for you?), Hit. 118 zmm ^ i fcUHi T^TOf: (how may this 
great-hearted man be praised [as he deserves]?). 

353. IV. The imperative with *TT or *TTFT serves to ex- 
lipe- press prohibition. Yet this idiom is comparatively little 

used , but instead of it either ^T^T^T or ^"FFT with the 
™a instrumental of a verbal noun, or the aorist without 



1) Another instance is pointed out by prof. Keen as occurring in a 
Sanskrit inscription on a stone, originating from Java, which' stone is 
now in the Museum of Antiquities at Calcutta. Vs. 4 of this metrical 
inscription has this close: H sWHI^^HWI ^JT: (k^g Erlanga may be 
victorious). See Kern's paper in the Bijdragen van het Instituut. voor de 
Taal- Land- en Volkenkunde van Nederlandsch Indie, 1885 (X, p. 1—21). 

2) Delbruck, Altindische Worifolge, p. 2—6 has endeavoured to prove 
that the imper, in °rrtr^did duty of an imperative of the future in the 
dialect of the brahmana-works. 

18 
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other augment, preceded by TT or RTFT. „Do not fear" f. i. F \*' 6 3, 
t£ c ; = #T f frf >T^T or *TT %ft: 

eipres- Examples : 1. of imper. with jtt and xnw. Pane. 294 jtt fisr aTTrq 
9ive of \ 
prohi- jt^, Kathas. 39, 233 ott m^T^ fHOTT (go on, do not stay here); — 

ltion. g 0 f and toft with instrumental. Mudr. I, p. 46 5ref*TTgrgqi 

(no hesitation more), ibid, p, 53 drMM Qim^i (be not sorry, my 

dear), Pane. 64 ^ hotttt, Qak. I tf^r; — 3. of aor. with rrr. 

Aorist Dac.. 143 rrrer u&mi Sj: (do not fear, ladies), Mhbh. 1, 153, 34 qr fgj 

^ 9pT: (do not tarry), E. 2, 42, 6 qwh i ^ i Pi xjt srrai: Mmfiaui 

(do not touch my body, you evil-minded woman). 

Rem. 1. 5Tcft*t is also construed with a gerund or an infin. Mudr. 

Ill, p. 124 tMjjqMi zr (do not censure me any longer), Mrcch. Ill, 

p. 106 3*c?r gjsT^r a^mrfSrjJT (do not awake the sleeping people). 

Rem. 2. In the epic dialect the augment is not always dropped 

in the aorist with jtt. So in the famous imprecation R. 1, 2, 15 

tt Rur£ ufdvi rsnnTO snrciTTt: st*tt:. Cp, Mhbh. 1, 37, 7 irr ^: chloric 

Rem. 3. With xttft not only the aorist is allowed, but Also ^g 8, 
the imperfect tense, of course without augment. R. 2, 9, 23 zrr 
$qrf JTrJJ^PTT *TT ^wfWTTOT:? Da£. 160 rrr^qr TPT *Tr^TSyjdW: STT^T*J» 

Rem. 4. qr with optative is of course a concurrent idiom. In 
the prakrts also jtt with future in °^jf^. Likewise in the epic 
dialect. Mhbh. 1, 30, 15 the three idioms are used side by side 

<J2T *TT Ml'^M 5Fwfrrf ^Tl" ^TajTO oLWi*jM JTT Fori ZJ>*{' M^j^i dMfiacrtJI 

354. The aorist with *TT is not restricted to prohibition. 

It does occasionally duty as an optative with negation. 
Mrcch. VIII, p. 280 dM^dMH i t^mm fq' ?rr?ft in arsuT *£r5T f| g^f^i 

xj i f^idiimw^ srro«rr f&JT^r jst, R. 2, 30, 19 xtt srer fOTfrt iff*. It 
may even express a doubt (352): Kathas. 42, 114 sr^rr f% ^ qrtr 
m i jfou'dd (how can a crime, recklessly perpetrated, fail to 
cause mishap P). Or anxiety: Pat. I, p. 418 to f&frrfi (lest one 
should decide thus). 

355. In classic Sanskrit the l 3t person of the imperative 
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Archaic i s i egs use( j than the other two (cp. 356). Jn fact , these 

con- 
junctive 1st persons belong to another set of forms, viz. the so- 
-called conjunctive (FT2T). In both dialects of vaidik 
compositions , in mantras as well as in br&hmana- works , 
this conjunctive is still to be met with. But P&nini already 
qualifies it as archaic. In epic and classic Sanskrit , in- 



i8^ r .deed, its 2 d and 3 d persons exist no more , whereas its l 9t 
thTim- persons are the very forms considered to make part 
ttohe-of the imperative (FTT2T). 

• 1oP jl *° This vaidik conjunctive shows a great relationship both in form 
and employment to Greek conjunctive, especially that of the Homeric 
dialect. It may express both, the hortative mood and the op- 
tative, and is much used in subordinate sentences, conveying a 
doubt or a purpose or having general bearing. Here ate some 
instances of its use. Ait. Br. 2, 2, 5 nf^ ^ fHfr i fa *rf^ ^ jja u ift- 
o T TCtrrq UWTrT (whether you are standing or lying down, give us 
wealth), Rgv. 10, 85, 36 the marriage-mantra JT^Tnrfa & smriTrornr 
Is^rf *&XT *fut ir^ffea^iH:, ibid. 39 ?^ten*rpOT *r: sfHsfferrffi* sr^: sttFT 
(may her husband have a long life, may he reach a hundred 
autumns), TS. 6, 5, 6, 2 msm ^mmj *t ^rteeff (who shall 

be born of her, must be one of us). 

Rem. 1. Like with optative in the epic dialect (451 R. 1), 
so q?T with conjunctive in the vaidik works may be -n »lest." 
Nir. 1, 11 qfer^T ZFrWf t^sft SHm (lest by going astray we shall 
go to hell), Ait. Br. 2, 12, 2 ^tr ^^Tmfn ^pir^Tn (lest they 
should go to the devas unsatisfied;. 

Rem. 2. Some few conjunctives, occurring in the archaic texts, 
belong to the system of the aorist, as zrjv* in Rgv. 10, 15, 6 qr 



1) Instances from Bgv. t AV., Qat. Br., Ait. Br. are brought together 
by Delbruck in his treatise Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs 
im Sanskrit und Griechischen Halle 1871 , especially p. 107—190. — It 
may be observed, that the Chandogya-upanisbad has not a single instance 
of the £t£ in the 2<1 or 3 d person. 
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f^iw feq": &r f%jt ht?: shit: ^>nh t grpr (do us no injury, fathers, 
on account of any offence, which we, after the manner of men, 
may have committed against you). 

356. Instead of the l bt persons of the imperative, classic 

1 st per- _ 

son of Sanskrit often uses the present (FT5j,sometimes when 

the pre- 

^ having the nature of a hortative, as TT^FT* when = 
em^ »let us go," but especially in dubitative interrogations : 
W f% ^TfT^r ^ TT^ifH (what shall I do, where shall I go?) 

impera- °^ *\»^ 

tive. a ') present with hortative meaning. R. 2, 96, 20 m<*$p l (dtfloi : 
HH^ldyrfigfeft 0^ us stand still here — ), Pane. 86 rfWTrroft- 
j^TT ^*r: (let ua present him with our body), Prabodh. II p. 29 
iTorrj i srRqqrm^r grarcfauuRt [= °f&OT&], R. 3, 61, 18 spt to faP^d: 
(let us search through the whole forest).*) — The idiom is regular 

With FTT5IH. Qak. I iToIJ I m^dl^H ^5T f&5cJSrTT rTTcTS/Tt TOTfft (^ell , 

I will look on her — ), Mudr. IV, p. 138 Malayaketu to Bhagura- 
yapa rRfrrercrfer ; sjnjor^TToif^ (therefore, let us not approach, let us 
rather listen), Pane. 261 ^ jtt fem^fe *tt*it mG i mjEc . Cp. 
oioif^ with present 478 al. 2. 

b) present in dubitathe interrogations : Pane. 40 fsfr gr^fcn 

mprrft err f&cf f^> an mu i Jhu i oU i Mkd i ft (shall I kill 

him with a weapon, or give him poison or put him to death as 
one kills a beast ?j, Hit. 95 *ttt: 5TT 5*T:, Mhbh. 1, 155, 42 
f* «h(Wi^iafuil f^ST^ 5 F <HHfcH : (friends , tell me frankly , what 
shall I do for you i= f^r fr>(a i lui °)» An instance of this idiom in 
the passive voice may be Pane. 37 ?rfF* f&RJff [sc. ^Tormrnj] »what 
shall be done by us?' 9 



1) If these instances occurred only in verbs of the 1st conjugation, 
where the formal difference between the endings of the present and 
those of the? imperative is a slight one, one could account for them in 
a satisfactory way bv supposing errors of the copyists. But, in reality, 
instances being likewise found among the verbs of the 2 d conjugation , 
it must be recognized, as we do, that the present instead of the impe- 
rative is idiomatic for the l 8t person. Such phrases as jrf:, SJOjsr: = 
frU l dH and mu i d l ol should have moved Capfeller in his edition of the 
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K TYAS. 

357. The krtyas, as far as they do duty for finite verbs, 
Krtyas. ^he tenses , which are expressive of 

the subjunctive mood. They have the nature of Latin 
gerundivum, and, like this, they belong to the passive 
voice. But their sphere of employment is wider. They 
signify not only that , which one is obliged to do or p 3, 

163; 

what is prescribed to be done , but also what must happen m ; 

by necessity or that which is fit, expected, likely to happen, 
many- Examples: 1. duty, precept Yajfi. I, 117 gprui f^Ufl TrT ^D ( I E> 

sided- srr^fenri g^TT hi: (one must mate room for an old man, one 

nes 3 of v 

their charged with a burden, for a king, a sndtaka, a woman, a sick 
man, a bridegroom and one in a carriage), Nala 1, 19 ^wsJU feT 

ment. ^ ^ j-j^ (do not kill me), $ak. I OT5T*rijJTt«szr ^rTcff: (— may not 
be killed), Pane. 269 gym^r i^iwij Hd i PnA HMMWJlPi ^ 
roTOT Mreihhdfofru r ^ i HoU^ - When substituting for these krtyas the 
active voice, one would get in the first example g^H ^TTrTy in 
the second trr srvh, in the third stf^tprffff > in the fourth ffa. 

2. necessity. Pane. 167 nmduii ^mMj rRT5FT^ (I must needs go 
abroad), ibid, I, 450 qwfrjrr gfuiHi itwT fir&^FTT q^TCRT: (blockheads 
are the natural enemies of the learned, the poor of the wealthy). 

3. probability, conjecture, expectation, etc. Qak. Ill gferrgTrTmrnq 
■Mfnf^Hd i mrr nloHoajn (she is sure to be in the neighbourhood of 
•the bower), Pane. 240 l^fi^HUN i H i ^NdttJi rr^rcri JT*\ <*Hlft sripTT- 
TT^oZT^ (the lion reflected : surely some animal will come into this 
hole to-night), Prabodh. Y, p. 106 ^ fc<qfrlH : fr i djEilfa : ShTT feraH 

04 vl & C 

^ejoTT (are they likely to confer any benefit or have they done so 
before or are they doing so nowP). The last example plainly shows, 
that the krtya borders upon the sphere of a participle of the fu- 
ture, ot& being here almost = grf^Hjqnn. Thus nQdoU or mar 
may be even — » future," ir fdHo^Hi »the future." 



Ratnavali in Boethlingk 's Chrestomathy to leave intact the presents of the 
kind, he has changed into imperatives. 
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4. Even desert and ability find their expression by them. Ka$. on P. 3, 8, 

169 

P. 3 3, 169 gives this example j^tt TOJ cfrtt srtean = ugTO 
SOTT oT^== MdMH^fdJd, and on sutra 172 irsirTT mft oikod : — 
iTcJiP^ srar.. ~ The krtyas may be also expressive of indignation at 
some fact, not expected. Mudr. VII, p. 220 Raxasa, when hearing 
the glory of his foe Canakya proclaimed in the very streets of Pata- 
liputra, exclaims ^h^Ei ^TTO* jTsrera ^Hc*j^ (and even this Raxasa 
must hear!); Da$. 78 the wretched Jaina monk deplores his mis- 
fortune and the necessity, he has been put to, to break with the 

faith of his fathers qir g +w>m<um wmi f5uyiu^i^4^UlP l < - 

xiyijar*T ^JdrM^M^ uTldj^i^H^ (thus, on such a road of disbelief, as 
this, which gives no fruit, but rather deception, I must walk, as 
if it were the true faith). 

Rem. Some krtyas are restricted to ^necessity viz. those in 
Vt5Tj cp. P. 3, 1, 125. — Other irregularities of meaning are caused 
by the improper employment of the passive voice, as ^rrhl, when 
denoting »the person who deserves a gift," TOfer » one fit to make 

P 8 3 

an alliance with" (Pane. Ill, 8), i£d4)*J »to be dreaded" (ibid. Ill, ^3 ' 
142). Some may have even an active meaning, see P. 3, 4, 68. 

Chapt. V, Participles and participial idioms. 

358. When laying down the syntax of the participles, there 
must be distinguished between the participial forms and 
the participial employment. 

dpiM ^ 8 to f orm P^^toU?* 08 a *e adjective nouns , 
derived by constant suffixes from any verbal root, 
and which are the proper exponents of partici- 

Diffe- pial employment. Sanskrit possesses 1. three participles 

eksses for the continuous action, one in each voice 

of r c _ 0 " 

them, ^qlui!, ISfiM^iUl!)* which are named participles of the 

present*), 2. two participles for the future, one in the 

1) In Sanskrit, this term is less improper, than in many other lan- 
guages, because its present has chiefly the character of expressing tho 
durative (cMMM), see 326* 
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active voice 1^*4^1) and one serving both for the 

medial and the passive ), 3, the krtyas, 

which are passive participles for the future, but with 
a special employment, see 357, 4. two participles for 
the past , to signify what is done , achieved , completed as 
^JrT' and ERFT , the latter of which has always an 
active meaning, as to the former see 360. 

It must be kept in mind, that the participles, unless they 
themselves do duty as finite verbs, denote the past, present or 
future only with regard to the time, involved by the chief verb 
of the sentence. 

359- Additional remarks. — 1. As participles of the future 
in the active may be considered also a.) the krts in °3;, derived 
from desideratives , as facflju (wishing to do, being about to do), 

cp. 62 a, f. i Dac. 166 ?nr ^ griT^Wifejlf^ dh^H^Mhvi^ ufispHoi ; 

Md T H^m (and there [on that island] we descended , desiring to 
take sweet water, fuel , turnips, roots and fruits) ; b.) some in <, ^q J . 
mentioned by P. 3, 3, 3, as rn?t m^(one, who will go to the vil- 
lage), they do even duty as finite verbs: Kathas. 35, 104 jfw 
fTrRTTsft h sftft asrcq - : grn (get up, my king, a son will be born 
to you — ), Vikrara. V, p. 181 ^K^ Q^l vrd\ = c.) those 

in °5T5Fr, when put close to the chief verb; they are expressive 
of a purpose , cp. 52 c. *). 

2. Further there are the old participles of the past, formed 
with reduplication, such as ^oTPT; f. s ggflfi > n. xtfoirj^ for the 
active voice, and x^iu i: for the passive. In classio Sanskrit they 
have almost wholly got out of use. Already Panini restricts P. 8, 2, 
them to Holy Writ, with the exception of six, viz. ^fgcfFT, 3rfSoTPT, ^og" 



1) I was wrong, in doubting, on p. 39 N. 3 .of this book, at the cor- 
rectness of the example (Mhbh. 3, 73, 25 = Nala 21, 22) ^ ToFrf^Pferr^ : 
quoted by Whitney. When reading once more not only that passage , 
but the whole sarga, I clearly saw, that UoRP^ cannot bat depend here 

on $rfiterfiCaF»:» 
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the compounds sfttsoTPT, sfrferFT, h^m n The participle 
in °5rnj (siw) is , however, oftener met with in the post-Paninean 
literature , than would be expected by this rule , but it occurs chiefly 
in epic poetry and in kavyas. Mhbh. 1, 44, 10 Qdf^oiH , 1, 26, 25 

(dH^jl , Kathas. 25, 72 afa^MJ fi& i ^u :, Kumaras. 2, 4 tr^wt 

i^3^rg&, ibid. 6, 72 q^H^ grT reran, ibid. 6, 64 ^r^rsrfe^onrOT) Kathas. 
81, 31, Qi$up. 1, 17 etc. That it may even do duty as finite verb, 
has been mentioned 338. But the participle of the past in °^pr has 
wholly antiquated, and is only met with in the archaic dialect, 
see f. i. Qat. Br. 3, 9, 1, 1 ; 11, 1, 6, 8 etc. 

360. Of the participles in °FT the great majority have a 
apiu passive meaning , hence it is customary to call the whole 
in . 0?T class the passive participle of the past. But some others 

passive 

transi- are no * P ass ^ ves > but intransitives , as 3TFT (gone), ^JrF 

active, (died), fm (split . Some again may be even transitive 

actives, as cftrT (having drunk), U iH (having reached), 

f^TFTrT (haying forgotten), TSffl^T (having divided), in 
this case they may generally convey sometimes a passive, 
sometimes an active meaning. For instance: 

fTVZG act Day, 138 tru&fti sfrat 



paBS. K. 2, 83, 5 m Q^GTOtmr*} 
Mm^fe l P l (the scholiast adds 

With this verb, the active meaning is the more common. 



act. Utt. Ill, p. 38 m zjjyRZ- 

wrpz act. Qak. I ^WTJTSScFlfer- 
7TT*rfel (how, have I offended 
the holy men?) 

rfzrg act. Vikram. II, p. 29 

ett^ act. Mudr. I, p. 7 ^rfwrfT J^rrr- 
fFTOT: in^T: (welcome guests are 
come to my house). 



pass. Ragh. 1, 12 gfeqfn 

tfSJrT: l^cnW.. 

pass. Kathas. 17, 48 ^arr 3oHg{iA 

^ (there is no offence done to 

you by the queen), 
pass. R. (Gorr.) 5, 56, 28 gf§r£ ft 

pass. Hit. 24 gf%fa: Hfr«hU( 
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Moreover ,in accordance to whathas been stated above the 
neuter sing, of all intransitive participles may be employ- p - 3. 4, 
ed also in a passive sense. Instead of ?PT TFP, RrT, 
one says as well JTrFTR*?, *JfFFFT Cp. Pat. 1, p. 468. 

Rem. 1. If a participle in °FT is used with intransi- 
tive meaning, then the transitive passive is commonly 
expressed by the corresponding part, of the causative. 

fipj means »split by itself" ifl^rT »split [by somebody]," gsrs »awake" 
but gsftf&rT »roused," srTrT »born" but irf^rT » engendered," qf^rT »fall- 
en" but uifHd » thrown" etc. 

Rem. 2. As far as I know , the participles in V never convey 
a transitive active meaning; they are, as a rule, intransitives, as 

ITU) f^PT, 

361. Occasionally the participles in °FT are used of the 
present. They are then expressive of an action achiev- 188 
ed, completed, finished. So TfrT and It^rt when = 

„being," „able," ^JrT *dead/' >TST „broken." 

362. II. We will now treat of the participial employ- 
SpilV nient. Before defining it, abstraction is to be made 
pjjy of the case in which the participles are nothing more 

ment or less than simple attributive adjectives, as |c|^| 
c 

3hP, when = „a forbidden law or even substantives , as 

when = „old man [k\W* „when = disciple. l ). Apart 
from* this adjectival function, the participles serve to 
express attending circumstances or other qualifications 

1) A special rale of Paqini (3,3, 114) teaches the neuters of participles 
in °fT to be admissible as nouns of action. So Mhbh. 1, 157,41 sir; 
xjrf snft" 5T xT ^ dlfdH *5T^T (it is better to die together, nor can I bear 

to live). Pat. I, p. 11 f%fo»Httfid»U|RiH 1 P tfdW Uorf^T ^vm^nn 
(hiccoughing , laughing and scratching are neither Binful nor pious actions). 
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of the main action , whether temporal or local , causal , 
concessive , conditional, hypothetical , etc. In other terms, 
in Sanskrit, as elsewhere , the participles are a concurrent 
idiom of subordinate sentences, of which, indeed, they 

may be said to exhibit the rudimentary form. 

Examples: 1. the participle equivalent to a simple relative 
clause. Pane. 2 ^ 5[ftr ^shhih! (jfiUHMi *ras?r?t Rwfd (here 
are five hundred scholars, who enjoy a salary which I give them). 

2. the participle denoting time, state, condition, circumstance. 
Pane. 268 gprrer: ^MI&E^cJH (the jackal being filled with anger, 
said to him), Bhoj. 17 ^ fafliQoaa choifui ^tsttt gin ^F^rf^^srmT- 
fWr^wWTfir (now, as the king made such expenses of money 
etc., his first minister once addressed him thus), Mrcch. VI, p. 222 zqr 
&jm-e$Hl ijfjpr il^HKf (better to die while showing prowess, 
than in fetters after having been seized). 

3. the participle denoting cause, motive. Pane. 58 n PFTT frHcq i 
JPTT iMWffi ^jhh i: SofTT ii^Pn (they must be brought to such 
a pass as to be excluded from heaven, being killed in the flight), 
here the complex q^rTCFdT ^smTPTT : points at the cause of their 
not reaching heaven; R. 1, 1, 99 qg ^mmu i h* SOT qftafFT 
(by reading the Raraayana one gains heaven). 

4. the participle equivalent to a concessive sentence. Pane. 
304 ift Pifii^rd tnn^cRSift sjqWSr (though I have dissuaded you 
several times, you do not listen to me). In this meaning, srfir 
is generally subjoined to the participle, see 423. 

5. the participle expressive of the protasis of a conditional or 
hypothetical sentence. Dac. 140 tsrx g qrrfwT^FST ilfrHH^UMWHl 
HcTrg^ 9T^OT*r (if I should not follow the path of my [deceased] 
husband, I should dishonour your family), Kathas. 77, 92 snreqrft 
sTPTrT^T mrt umfo WOT: (if you do not say it, and know it, your 
head will fall off into a thousand pieces). 

6. the participle denoting a purpose, aim, intention. Thus is 
the proper employment of the participle of the future. 
Kathas. 38, 157 r a^Hi rf zir rt^iUkU^d dM Ph Setpt (being about 
to leave her country, she ceded her house to the brahmans), 
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Dac. 79 y^fH^H^f^yiUJ-4hu1THH«f^ri <rfo* M(H*ich(d^ (a-s I wished 
to bring them back to their natural state — ) Mhbh. 1, 163, 16 
cjNMk i <u jvm: i Hiifc&mrit'j yrpir^orr (the giant took a 
tree and ran once more at Bhima, that he might strike him). 

363. As a rule, the mere participle suffices for this pur- 
pose. Now, as this is by far less done in modern lan- 
guages, different connectives are to be added, when 
translating, as when, if, though, became, as, ivhile sinu 
In short, participles in Sanskrit are as significant as 
they are in Latin and Greek. 

The only particles added are to denote comparison, and 
?rft, the exponent of a concessive meaning. Pane. 54 qauH i m i p?re>- 
^TTOT: gff firrqfflran ^sr sup^ loiuoii fa*rra^ (her body looks , as if 
she were — ), ibid. 278 qfjrftOTnmrfi' UM^fa (though she Is being 
satisfied, she is not kind), ibid. II, 173 ^chr^^dhin?H q fl ft m i t qrrefa 
(a noble-minded man falls as a ball does, if he should fall at all). 

364. The participial employment is not limited tothe par- 
wkT ticiples. Any adjective may be employed as if it were 

P p I Si 1 a participle. It is then usual to add to it the par- 
ploy- ticiple FprT (being). Yet , JFFrT is not indispensable and 
^ is often wanting, especially if it is a bahuvrihi that has a 

addel participial employment. 

Examples: a.) of padded, gak. IY orefcrefoffr EFTTt cflfci^l 
snpFj^ (though living in the forests , we know the world), ibid. HE 
g^cTCrr grcpTgror erJ^wmcirT (how did you come by that sharpness , 
you, whose arrows are but flowers ?), Kathas. 24, 67 sn& xnrT m 
zurft £ET EimP i Hl wn i^TFTT Uoi^(I saw that town, indeed, while 
I wandered about when a student), Pane. 44 ^m^Hs^ I Sfift ?nr 
n^pft (how can I go there, being tied with strong fetters?). 

b.) of the mere adjective. Pane. I, 109 f% wkhiWh fs> STCFTT- 
qchtl^uil (what is the use of a faithful [servant], if he be notable, 
what, of an able, if he be not faithful?), Qak. II two young ascetics 
are approaching , the king , before their being ushered in , knows 
them by their voice and says ^ ^^UUIM^HMRo l fwIdHoa ^ (by 
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the sound of their voice, which is strong and soft at the same 
time, they must be inferred to be ascetics), Hit. 91 rTTOKBnrpnq 
^oT HrsrpniTrffa^T (wishing to tell it [sc. the news did fa ], I have 
come here). 

Bern. 1. Bahuvrihis, the predicate of which is a participle, 
generally share the participial employment. Pane. ISO mt n £§tt 
srfjrFRT &ufa*fUM (when he saw him, he became anxious and 
reflected), Yen. I, p. 25 ^fsr MM^Hl^Hi i fa^ u i Hift HoTrft HliM.Ertdi 
(Madam, by the angry mood I am in, I have not noticed your 
coming here), Mudr. Ill, p. 112 arnhfta- e^fft f^p&gTsrerf^r *m 
grareftoi T[TsU ^ JTSnfoa (i' mylord in this manner crosses my liberty 
of movement, my kingdom seems a prison to me, not a kingdom). 

Rem. 2. j^tt, however, is occasionally added even to real par- 
ticiples. Pane. 126 £r jjt£ut ornr^tiT wrk^t mx sr^rft (df^ri: 

(now, that stupid monkey, being in an angry temper, gave a 
blow), ibid. 335 ersft frfrwa sr ferT: H-MUU IU1 Hmg{ (while stand- 
ing on that very spot, the crab etc.), Mhbh. 1, 166, 2 ^. .... 
qJiWmdi i^TrTT here e?rt added helps the understand- 

ing of the remote past. Cp. Pane. 248, 1. 7. 

Absolute cases. 

365. As the participle is an adjective noun, it needs must 
toJT r est on some substantive , of which it is the predicate , 
ca8eft and with which it is to agree in gender, number and 
case (27). We may call this substantive the subject 
of the participle. When being a pronoun, it is often 
not expressed (10), as little when a general subject. 
But, whether understood or expressed, it is likely to 
form part of the chief sentence , and by its noun-case , 
which is at the same time that of the participle , it 
marks the nature of the logical relation , which exists 
between the principal action and the subordinate one. 
Yet, the participial employment is not restricted to 
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the case, that the subject of the participle occurs in 
the chief sentence. In Sanskrit, like many other lan- 
guages, it extends also to the absolute cases, by 
which name one denotes the participle with its subject, 
if they are but loosely connected with the principal 
sentence, their noun-case not being grammatically de- 
pendent on any word or phrase in the chief sentence. 
Sanskrit has two absolute cases: the locative and the 
genitive. Of these, the former is the general one, the 
latter has a much narrower employment. 

366. The absolute locative is a very frequent idiom. It 

is the Sanskrit counterpart of the Latin absolute abla- ? '*j* 9 
t£e. tive and the like genitive of Greek. It shares the whole 
manysidedness of signification of the participial employ- 
ment. In other terms, it is equivalent to any kind of 
subordinate sentence: temporal, modal, causal, condi- 
tional, hypothetical, concessive, etc. 

Examples: Kathas. 5, 106 f^oraj (time going), ibid. 28, 

134 {MfcHjH ^tstctft sft^T n*rr§Sn (that prince being dead, what 
care I for my own life?), £ak. I qT^ar crcprTT srrafff (while a 

Pauraya rules the land), Dac. 118 rT*rf?T fS^foT^r. .... -sfofc 

djvi l fad snrrfcnTHir (when darkness had spread and the moon had 
risen, I went to bed), Qak. I snff ^^roftgw *rfir mcrarnTi (she 
hearkens, when 1 speak in her presence), Hit. 96 ^oiH&dfi (after 
the messenger had thus spoken), Nala 5, 33 ?| fan friWjM l 
rr^h^T:..... ^TRTT^i a^K^ (Nala having been chosen by the 
daughter of Bhlma, — ), Pane, 17 qqfrrafq <*Hchl fiPc(g srm^ fij^A 

367. It is not necessary, that the predicate of the abso- 
lute locative be a participle. It may be also a noun 

, c 

(adjective or substantive). Often, however, £FrT, SpT- 
TFT, ITSJfT etc. are added. 
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Examples of jeth etc. added to the participle or noun. Pane. 242 
^Ull<ijj s^yrTT qT^pgyTcfeg ^RTg (at day-break , when the owls had become 
blind) [cp. 364 E. 2], ibid. I, 310 p=ft ^(ui^lchlMH MMiaf^H srfrT 
(it is at night-time that the light of the lamp is pleasant, not 
when the sun has risen), ibid. 56 the king says to his daughter 

Ur*£ MlRjdl mr ^ fam$ j^f^T (my child, as you are my daughter, 
and Lord Vishnu my son-in-law, how etc.) / 
Examples of a nominal predicate without auxiliary. Pane. 62 

{JrHHf ? SlW ilMfl ^ ^TTST OTOTf^rT (this lake will 

soon become dry, when it will be dry, they will perish), Bhoj. 

12 £T% feffqftr fcrfim: QTCT mWfC t viz - ^1 ( if the kin ff be vir- 
tuous, the subjects will be virtuous, if wicked, they too will be 
fond of wickedness), £ak. V ?m wferrf&sp wri ^Rh^ rorfff (— 
while you are the protector), Prabodh. II, p. 39 srTTaiHnf^ ElfrHhrt^ 
ch^iiy^dfFT rTTrfir c^sRrorfi f^rr -iMdf^HiT fdiTkuir msof^ (as Love, 
Anger etc. are her adversaries, how will she [Vishnubhakti] march 
against them ? Nevertheless, no one , who is desirous of victory, must 
be careless, even if his enemy is rather weak). 

368. Occasionally the subject in the absolute locative is 

understood, as ^ HfrT ([this] being so), rMMl^rT 
(after [this] had been performed in this way). Of course , 
it is always wanting with impersonal verbs, as Da?. 
107 ^rr wjwid (after his having consented), Mhbh. 1, 154, 21 ivnai 
7T seffijf^ srsRjJj (since we must start, we cannot stay here long), 
ibid. 1, 150, 4 QHJh ^H^lfcW W&jrzi w: i ^ryoJl-qiUJ^TUIdJ^ 

369. Sometimes the absolute genitive is a concurrent 
late idiom of the absolute locative. It is far from bearing 
tive. the general character of the latter. It is limited , in- 
deed , to the expression of some action t not cared for 
while performing the main action. Sometimes the ab- 
solute genitive may be rendered by „though, notwith- 
standing, in spite of 1 ' and the like, sometimes it is 
simply pointing out, which action is going on at the time 
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when the main action intervenes , then we may trans- 
late it by „ while" or „as." Other restrictions of its 
employment are]: 1. its predicate must have a dura- 
tive meaning, and is therefore in most cases a parti- 
ciple of the present, or at least a partic. or adjective, 
which does duty as such; 2. its subject must be a 
person. Upon the whole, the absolute genitive is usu- 
ally found in standing phrases l ). 

According to P. 2, 3, 38 the absolute genitive is expressive of 
some action not cared for, while performing the action of the 
ohief sentence. The commentary illustrates this rule by the example 
^TT: mof l dlff , which is interchangeable with err 0 , because 

it means j^ya u^ l f^friHljYH OcffirT : (he has forsaken the world 
not Caring for the tears of his family). 



1) These rules have chiefly been fixed by F. de Smjssuke in his valuable 
and exhaustive treatise de Vemploi du gdnitif absolu en Sanscrit. 

The rule of the subject being a person is violated Kumaras. 1, 27 
tH*H<yiMKJ Wrf^ f^WTHJTT tifdibuUjrl (though spring has an im- 
mense variety of flowers, the rows of bees cling especially to the arara- 
flower), unless it be supposed that Kalidasa means the personified Spring. — 
In this passage of the Ramayana (3, 11,58) fTrft ijftblHi IdUIUIlR- 
ggr^SSrertfTi srirnfr (HMM^dfi a participle of the past in 0 fToFfT is the pre- 
dicate. 

2) Pacini's sutra runs thus: sret xTPTRj. The preceding s. 87 tot xT 
iTTcfcr msr^nn^ enjoins the employment of the absolute locative. Now, 
s. 38 allows the genitive too, but only for the case, that there is to 
be expressed 5RT^r « One may ask, what is the exact meaning of this 
term. Does it mean » disregard," or has it rather a more general im- 
port, that of » indifference ?" The former interpretation needs implies the 
participial action being known to the agent of the main action , but this 
iB no requisite to the latter. If we consider the practice of Sanskrit 
phraseology , it becomes very probable , we must take CTTT^ in its widest 
sense. Then all cases of absolute genitive may range under it. In such 
phrases as R. 1, 60, 15 yuifl^l ^y©l^: I f^ST sHITO JJhW QSIrlT rT£( 
(under the eyes of the munis, the king [Tricanku] ascended to heaven) 
the anddara is to be found in this, that the chief action is going on 
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Examples: 1. the gen. = though, in spite of, notwithstanding. 
Pane. 193 vfk mr <JST: Hftd l ^id^ f^H^iRj rrsr H^fl^m^ fthat I 
have asked them, though yon were here, was bat to make a 
trial), Mudr. Ill, p. 1 24 . . . tost ^st ^fTT: TOTfft frerera (— under 
the very eyes of Raxasa), Pane. 152 qjrar:] TOTrft *T crf^awr, Mhbh. 
1, 102, 70 [d^jlJ^^ufl UtWUII Wi^HigpT ^ f%f%- 

?^l»:i^mJr. <J^M 1 <H^ (Vicitravlrya became consumptive, when 

being young, and died in spite of the efforts of his friends and 
skilled physicians), R. 2, 100, 4 ^ i% ^ ^drW^j oHmH^HH^fc (do 
not go to the forest during his lifetime [:= eo vivo]). In the last 
example the notion of disregard appears, if one eliminates the 
negation: »the action of going to the forest though he is living, 
must not be done by you." 1 ). 

2. the gen. is expressive of a situation , existing at the time , 
when the main action intervenes, Eng. while, as. Pane. 131 ^ 

oJ^H^rRd H jjrefe lchtcHiiirU f^fr. feirT: ( while he was speaking 

thus, the said hunter came and concealed himself), ibid. 44 the 
barbels wife asks her friend zrrcr mm r m q*T )H i m 3f?errT; (the 
rogue [she means her husband] has not risen [from his couch] 
during my absence, has he?), Kathas. 18, 356 ^Rr rre 
mOT^?rnrcr:' • • • f^nr: (while he reflected thus, females came), ibid. 
3, 11 facWrrt rT5T« « • • • r?tert jf*P5T: H^siian. 

Rem. 1. Between these two different kinds of absolute ge- 
nitive there are, of course, interjacent links. The anddara of 
the action conveyed by the absolute genitive may be more than 
simple independence and less than full disregard. Mhbh. 1, 153, 7 
fl^iH ^ Pmndy u-a^ KTr qqwjir »I shall kill him , beautiful lady , and 



quite independently of the circumstance, that the holy men were its 
spectators. Then , the term anddara holds also good for the case , that 
the absolute genitive is merely expressive of the situation. 

The MahabhaBhya has no comment on our rule , the Katantra does not 
mention it at all, see Trilocanadasa on Eat. 2, 4, 34 (p. 499 of Eggeling's ed.). 

1) See de Saussure, p. 23. In the same book , p. 63 — 74 plenty of 
instances prove the frequency of the phrase MUUritrlUJ and the like. 
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even in your presence ," here the absolute turn denotes the easiness 
of the enterprise. l ) 

Rem. 2. The absolute genitive seems to be very rare in the 
archaic dialect. 2 ) 

370. Apart from this absolute genitive , Sanskrit upon the 
whole shows a preference for employing genitives of 
the participle, either as dative-like genitives (129) or 
when depending on some substantive. The frequency 
of this turn makes it sometimes difficult to distinguish be- 
tween the absolute and the not-absolute construction. 

J*® In some phrases both seem to mingle. For them we 

lutTge- ma y use * >erm °* semi-absolute construc- 

tive, tion, for the logical relation between the genitive 
and the principal sentence, though not wholly want- 
ing, is very loose, indeed. 3 ) Here are some instances. Pane. 
154 ^ x^rsra^ H f^STHt ouIh^M : 0>he thinking so" or »for 

him as he thought so" the day passed slowly), Dag. 144 ^ ^ $t 
orererfcri sjs^t STTT: stotj:, and so regularly to denote awhile some- 
body was doing so and so, some other arrived, the sun rose or 
set, time passed etc." See f. i. Pane. 56, 1. 1, R. 3, 11, 68, Kath&s. 
15, 123, R. 2, 62, 19, ibid, 85, 14. This idiom borders on that, 
treated 128 R. 2. 

Of a somewhat different nature are such instances as Mudr. 
V y p. 180 g^TT^ar f3ifeg^Rri 5rruPix$rr : i^R^hi Jj^i^dcrf ^jut usrrrr 
snrq^ (as Candragupta in selling them [the jewels], desired an ex- 



1) db Saussuke, p. 24 and 25 quotes a few passages pointing to the 
fact , that the absolute gen. occasionally may answer to fr. pour peu 
que = for aught 

2) The oldest instance of it, known to de Saussttre, is Maitr&yanlyo- 
panishad 1, 4 fqcffft Stepjfer *T^rTT Pair rUffilOTtfjtoTSjJ ^t$i Wlldl:* 

Another instance from the archaic dialect is Ap. Dharm. 1, 2, 7, 13 
TOrftssTi cp. the foot-note on p. 288 above. 

3) See de Saussubb p. 33—41. 

19 
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orbitant profit, you, cruel man, have made ourselves the price), 
Pane. 162 pt^t ggrT riWii trt: OTfrn* a^&ufd, Qak. I ^ arnfef- 

^ZTT: fg^lfM ^rRT^oTOf^T) Nagan, I, p. 8 rTf^dlwfUillMi rfqtoPT *rt 
lil&KTrT^ or^rTPT^TTcR fi^fd N In the first of these examples the 
genitive may be accepted as a dative-like one (129), in the re* 
maining it depends on a noun ( qiCuM^ , qxr understood, fi^fi :). 
Likewise Nala 24, 15, Pane. 57 q-f^] *W WHlJjffiWJ qf ^iojMjfd , etc, 
etc. Op. also the foot-note on p. 94 of this book. 

Rem. The differences between the absolute and the semi-ab- 
solute genitives are sometimes very small, indeed. Pane. 156 ^ 
k f^UHUrKH ifflTT *7*T m%uri ^rt STlrrr:, here the absolute turn would 
be doubtful but for the pronoun of the 1st person repeated. That 
in such phrases, as » while A. was doing this, B. arrived," the 
genitive is thought by Sanskrit-speakers an absolute one, is proved 
by this, that the absolute locative is used too. Mhbh. 1, 169, 1 5F?7g 
ajj O^T miUd^ H^lr^m i diUmq dltjj szmr:, Kathas. 42, 165^rTOt 

371. It is no hindrance to the absolute construction, if its subject 
Ute turn * 8 a wor( *> occurring also in the main sentence. Pane. 67 

admissi- RMUdWtW U^(ch) JR; *R" Hr^T WH^X dW!i) f^TrT: > here rflBT> the subj. 

if its tub" °* f^rTOrT: means the lion, rrerro the same lion. Kathas. 29, 77 

i** °°" frcijfafd *TTWT rToTFsn rorcrfq* forT, here the absolute loc. is used, 
cms also ^ 

in the though its subject ?arfir i& also represented in the main sentence 

"£iT b y «*• °p- R - 8 > 57 > 2 ' Nala 5 > 33 - 

372. The semi-absolute employment must also be stated 

rototein- for the instrumental. Here are some instances. Kathas. 29, 
Btrumen- 55 ^ ^jl. ^ % ufgpsrfo (by eating these fruits you will 

enjoy eternal youth), R. 2, 64, 18 <j =^pR smito s^n Wimfoid : 
(as soon as the arrow had been drawn out , he mounted to heaven), 
Pane. 57 girrr *=rq^: Sfjfirl^j qpr xii^i^Owfi (my dear, I will 
not take either food or drink until after having killed all the ene- 
mies), ibid. 178 ^ ?! fr dcdMHj i% ^r^PdWl^ : (do not fear, 
such friends as We are), Kathas. 55, 213 faroToTTfiten q ^jl 

foPTmfH , Pane. 194 i^rf?T: ^pst: ^qwu snrft usrffT (Lat. fos coy- 
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nitis et tui et adversarii tibi obnoxii erurtt). In all of them the 
absolute locative might have been used. The instrumental repre- 
sents the action, expressed by the participle, as the cause or motive 
or means of the main action, and in this respect it shows a close 
affinity to the Latin absolute ablative. 



Other participial idioms. 



373. Other participial idioms are: 

cipie L The participle added to a verb , expressive of some 
to a affection of mind , to signify the motive of the affection. 
V affec° f * >anc# ■pcfi rr f?i??TH {jar sgoTTtTT : (do you not feel ashamed at 
tion of speaking thusP), ibid. 147 gfr%rrareFof nsr n?r: (one must pity you 
? md * for having become proud), ibid. 112 5Rqtf5ftft fSfFcTfTT mm "fig 
aRFFT (you have not done well by kindling discord between 
them), Mhbh. 1, 145, 9 hi^MJ ftmr: crm^rTp^ * (Dhrt. 
cannot endure their having obtained the kingdom from their father's 
side), Mahav. I, p. 18 ^q^ifa ;[Wi%reqpmi frit 

374. II. The participle , which expresses the predicate of the 
cative object of the verbs of seeing, hearing , knowing, thinking , feel- 
tive ing> conceiving, wishing and the like. Since, of course, it must 
Native agree with the object, it is an accusative with the 

c Tby 8 a active voice , but a nominative with the passive of the 
^ r ci ; chief verb (6). So it is said *TT tffa!*MTOMr[ (he saw 
used as me enter), pass- ^T^FFT ^f^lsi^M. By using some 

suck. " 

other noun instead of the participle , we get the idiom , 

♦ ^ _^ _______ _______ 

mentioned 32 a), f. i. m ^FTR^T^Tr^ (he saw me 

being young = he saw, I was young). 

This much used accusative with participle is the 
counterpart of Latin acc. with infinitive , which con- 
struction does not exist in Sanskrit (390 R. 2). Con- 
current idioms are the oratio directa with ^[rl and re- 
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lative sentences with the conjunctions ^or*TE|T(49i foil). 

Examples: a.) with an active chief verb. Pane. 51 Bfrrfe^nr- 
srat ch}ui*lctf>i eqmTrri ggoRn (they saw some princess ap- 
proaching on elephant's back), Mudr. IV, p. 158 ^ irr ^(VjoMffi-cffEl 
JJPTT^: (the prince does not desire my being far), £ak. IV sirf^r =T 
m^lRqd^ (you do not know, I am near) , Hit. 2 ^ i jgfdfo^i SFFnfa 
M^WH y^l^il STSTToT (once the king heard somebody read two 
cjokas), Kathas. 9, 74 snq^nr ^ltiMH*,oni wfl^H , C*k. VII sgsft- 
gJ^UHl^feMoiT rT^J%TpT5rxTrTt^^ (on seeing the ring, I remem- 
bered that I had wedded his daughter). As to the last examples 
cp. 14, VHly. 

b.) with a passive chief verb. Mudr. Ill, p. 120 CR^n^T^tnT- 
U^I^^mTttIH : (why have you overlooked his withdrawal?), R. 3, 
67, 16 Jatayu tells Rama, he has seen the carrying off of Sita 
f^mnri T mx jet y l auV i, Kathas. 41, 4 fq^m ghfariU yrr* «... *jjezt 
HTrTT <5TT-h| jjft: (a friend has now told him, his brother died 
abroad), £ak. III in^iam fecT^r SF^ft ^ idPckh^fr l 1 : 1 W*** 
rTRrTT: firfft ^y^HP^ni:* 
Predi- Rem. If not a ohief verb, but a nomen actionis is attended by 
C geni- the predicate of its object, both the object and its predicate are 
tivc - put in the genitive [110]. Pane. 67 the animals of the forest have 
engaged themselves to send every day one among them to the 
lion for food; when it was the turn of the hare, she went to the 
lion and said, she with four other hares had been sent by the 
animals xr*T grepT^q vmvk femrcr »as they knew me to be reputed 
[a] rather insignificant |animai]", Mala v. I, p. 18 ^tst: OTrSTOTcRftf- 
feJ ffa ^ JlcJl^i jQm fn* (iu the very presence of the king it will appear 
which of us is superior and which inferior). 

375. III. In translating Sanskrit participles, it is some- 
^ 9 t " times necessary to substitute for them infinitives or 

^ the nouns of action. So the abs- locat. 3f*FT J>lltM may 
r^L be = »after performing the order." This idiom , the coun- 
terpart of Latin reges exacti = exactio ret/urn , is not rare , 
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esacti especially in the instrumental So f. i. Nagan. I, p. 5 

elio r*- fih+HHld^l faPrk l H 5T^ H H iQd l^f&H I (do not reflect on this non- 
9 um - sense, better would it be to act after your father's injunction), 
Pane, I, 5 sq* stid«rft ar^rfa ^ cr^st siPiht. ^arister^ ^m^Qui- 
iTnnpfifc fii ftoj: (better is it, that he dies scarcely after being born, 

better is the birth of a daughter than an unlearned son 

etc.). *) So often the participle in °?t with fej^or tj^hj. R. 2, 36, 30 
(T^yf ^ar JT*m fimr fe^rET ?3RJT (therefore cease to destroy Rama's 
happiness), Mrcch. VIII, p. 244 fer^r dlliiV l RtrfisRT (why strike 
this poor fellow?). 

Participles attended by auxiliaries. 

376. Sometimes participles are expressive of the chifef pre- 
phras- dicate. In this case, auxiliaries are often wanted 
pio^ to denote the person or the tense or the nature of the 
o™par- action. The combination of participle and auxiliary 

pici" effects a kind of periphrastic conjugation > which some- 
times has an emphatic character, and sometimes serves 
to express special shades of tenses or moods , not to be 
pointed out by mere flexion. 

Rem. It is only the past, participles , that may do 
duty as finite verbs by themselves, without auxiliary. 
But even this is only admissible , if the subject is evident 
from the context. For this reason , in the 1 st and 2 d per- 
son the absence of the auxiliary commonly necessitates 
the expression of the pronoun, and inversely. See 11. 

377. We may divide this periphrastic conjugation into the 
following classes: 



1) See db Sausstjke, p. 94 N. 1. 

2) An instance from the archaic dialect may be Ait. Br. 1, 13, 8 

srerr ^ en [sc. $£Uwur H-^fri« 
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Peri- I. To the past participle the present or *T3TcT 
P tic S is added, f. i. Prabodh. V, p. 103 g^RT: *f n?TT: m JT 
te and 8 Jrfp^^, Malat. IV, p. 65 g wwHoiHfo . This "idiom falls to- 
mooda. g e ther with the employment of the sole past participle 
as a past tense, see 336. 

II. The past participle is attended by another tense 

or mood of ^Rtl or H^frT. 

Here are some examples : Dag. 100 tjst ^ ^JiilMpHHl ^UFr (and 
I addressed him with these words), Kathas. 79, 132 psnqffifgTrfr sngr 
= ^TsTTO^wr, Mhbh. 1, 42, 34 ^ f| r& rT^H (for he had heard 
this). — Qak. Y f&i^fow WToTfTT ERTSQQ^T UrUchl wjwj : crfpTT: sj:> here 
the optative of the past is expressed by periphrase , Kathas. 27, 32 
f£r *T*n<reifl jiHt uarrT^ (in what can I have offended the king?). 
From the archaic dialect I add Ait. Br. 1, 4, 1 u: qd^JldH : STRJ 
(he, who has never before performed a sacrifice). Cp. 345. 

Kem. By putting i rigpgrfn to the past participle , the future per- 
fect may be expressed. Mhbh. 1, 162, 21 STorfq Pmjji gf&firf 
i rfepgm : (both purposes will be performed), Prabodh. II, p. 45 rTrT:. • • 
grrpFTfftrpn nBmjfri (then Qanti will have departed this life). 

III. The participle of the future is accompanied by 
the auxiliary. 

This idiom is almost limited to the archaic dialect. In the 
brahmanas the participle of the future not rarely joins with «orf^ 
and otttt. Ait. Br, 2, 11, 6 $ z& fi^fim^ft Hcffrr H^jjP^TO TT- 
^tiimfa (on which spot they are to kill [the victim], there the 
adhvaryut hrows sacred grass [barhis]), Qat. Br. 3, 2, 2, 23 it* ^oTT 
^Hlcj^M^ TorfrT (when he, after having slept, is not to sleep again), 
Ac.v. Grhy. 1, 3, 1 ^ J? ^ ^WrKJH. 

37 IV. The participle of the present with ^n^ 1 ),^^, 

SFTrT, ^iRn, H^fFT is expressive of a continuous 



1) Cp. the aimilaT employment of Homeric >M<«, H. *, 133 $ id/Af/? 
QQf ccvrbq yipcti, avrcep 'if* atirus \ fabau fcvdptvov. 
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action and is to be compared with English to be with 
IS! the partic. in -inff, etc. „he is re- 

^d*^ fleeting," f^TrT3^ffi „he has been reflecting," f^FT- 

pFraee. Ef^T^rT etc. — Pane. 42 ^f^: STT^ RijyiH : ^HT^ 

(the weaver was always concealing his disposition), Kath&s. 42, 140 
I^TOT frUHKH (he was sporting with her); Da$. 156 3.... . 

E^TfSra ^errerf^ (but the princess will not cease weeping), Pane. 
330 3?pr ^WTTTTn fdwfd (she is being guarded carefully) ; Mhbh. 
1, 11, 5 Tmxt nroV sftif STPT^rrair (I was knowing the power of his 
ascese), Utt. II, p. 34 ^\<* f| sr. . . zrferw*r te^d ctjt crcrer: 
(this is the very forest, where we formerly dwelled for a long time), 
R. 2, 74, 2 zrr jj<t ^rft wsr (do not weep for the dead one). 

Rem. 1. The participle in °fr or a verbal adjective, provided 
that they have the meaning of a present, may be similarly con- 
strued with stoh, f?rwf?T the rest. Pane. 285 sr^sfo sr: <5TS7- 
tjrftor prferefi (everybody is content with his trade), ibid, 283 
^l^rm : qfagHpjwui srf|: f^dfT^T^ (— is staying outside the water), 
ibid. 160 rTCT J^mm «4^r*^l m w& Jjrra^ (— was sleeping 
on that couch), ibid. 318 M^Jjun sfr err: MftfadHH (this pot is filled 

with porridge), R. 2, 75, 29 xtt ^ FT ^^^KW l M^Hj and may 

he never see him occupy the royal dignity), Vikram. IV, p. 131 
HlMHh^tH^umt^ft ' tH (— is sitting — ). 

Rem. 2. In the same way verbB meaning not ceasing to do 
are construed with the participle. Pane. 65 f^t] f^fr oiHfrl^i - 
^ | chl<O^Ni<^d^Tig^lM (the lion did not cease killing — ), ibid. 275 

Rem. 3, The archaic dialect expresses the continuous action 
also by the participle with the vprb ^, occasionally ^ (cp. 
Whithby § 1075, a and b). Ait. Br. 1, 25, 2 m* [sc. ^sr] og^sfenn 
5^* fa^rr ^m^r (it was this, they shot off, and by which they 
destroyed the towns), Pancavim^abr&hmana a^uiU akHjU{Pri *)• 

1) Cp. this passage from a classic author (Pane. 282) ?rr [ 8C , irprfj 
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Rem, 4. Note that the auxiliaries may also be put in the pas- 
sive. See 32 ft. 

Chapt. VI. Gerunds. 

379. The gerunds hold a place somewhat intermediate be- 
tween infinitive and participle. As to their etymology , 
they are petrified noun-cases, and for this reason they 
are not declinable. 

Gerund I, The gerund in °eTT ( 0? T) is the petrified instru- 

in °rclT 

mental of a verbal noun. At the outset ^tfl was, as 

its ori-it wer e, a kind of infinitive of the aorist. This ori- 
ginal 7 

mca- ginal nature is discernible a.) when the gerund is con- 
strued with and if the action conveyed 
by it has a general subject. 

a. ) With fif^ and s^PT, the gerund serves to express a pro- 
hibition, cp. 853 R. 1. Da$. 137 ptoT riftrrfaon (»do not con- 
ceal," liter. »what [profit should be] to you by concealing?"). 
R. 2, 28, 25 snr JTcoTT (have done going to the forest. l ). 

b. ) Pane. Ill, 107 ^rffS^T Mak^rdi ^ToTT ^{fr^Hj gqsir rro& 
sstjt rreiFT (tf by cutting down trees, by killing victims, 



1) Something of the kind, indeed, is contained in a rule of Panini 
(3,4,18) tMVcdt : orfmiwh STxrr arr ^according to the eastern gramma- 
rians the gerund is to be put with ^rxr^and if they express a 
prohibition." 

The following sutra (3, 4, 1 9) 3<£i-di qjft cdril^ has been wholly 
misunderstood by the commentators even up to Patanjali. Not the ver- 
bal root HT, but the particle of negation is meant. I am convinced , our 
sutra doea not contain a new rule, but it is the continuation and at 
the same time the explanation of the preceding, in other terms, it is 
an old varttika. The eastern grammarians, it is said, teach the use of 
jtfefq ^ and (pig in prohibitions 9 in exchange for [— instead of] (oUH^Q) 
xrr> prescribed by the Northern ones." In fact, wr^foTT^zqfTofTpJf:. — 
Of thus used I know no instances from literature. 
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by shedding streams of blood, if thus one goes to heaven, by 
what way does one go to hellP). 

380. But in its most common employment the gerund 
employ- ma y ^ e sa id to do duty as a past participle of the 
mntui a °tivG. Like the absolute locative and the other par- 
pie of ^P^l employment it enables the speaker to cut short 
the past, subordinate sentences and to avoid the accumulation 
of finite verbs (14,1). Indeed, it has the fall function 
of a participle. As a rule, it denotes the prior of two 
actions, performed by the same subject. Accordingly 
its subject is that of the chief action. So it usually 
refers to a nominative, if the chief verb is active, 
or to an instrumental, if it is a passive. Nothing, 
however, prevents its being referred to other cases , since 
the main subject may occasionally be a gen., locat., 
dative etc. 

1. Instances of the gerund referring to a nominative or to 
an instrumental are so common as to be found on almost every 

page. Pane. 3 JTZT frt crf^rrt sirorr ?tft m^rqrwm 

qjT f^f^RTHTTTm (then the king having heard this promise, en- 
trusted the princes to him and was highly satisfied with this), 
here sjroTT and refer to jr^T] — Pane. 70 sp? <T srj qrdicMW 
HuTlM^ vtfWQ cttott: gf^rdVhi: , the gerundB rrroTT and jjf%t2r refer to ppq*. 

2. Instances of the gerund referring to other noun-cases : 1. to 
an accus. R. 3, 41, 18 srnrrR ^rf fkfk frcTT £fcrrc (be aware 
that yourself will be lost, when seizing Sita) ; — 2. to a genitive. 
Nala 3 ; 14 hot £§5T sr^y frWdi ^t^ i fo.Ifa (his love increased as 
soon as he had beheld the fair one), Pane. 69 ^ ct?!!JH igrrfiFPfrrar 
HT wfafoif<roi T rRpr (it does not befit mylord to go before having ex- 
plored his strength); — 3. to a dative. Kumaras. 2, 18 ^rmrf SSTPT- 

uWTyT^q>iT^7d h ST: i grr5TTg>?T: (welcome to you, mighty ones, 

who uphold your offices by your power); — 4. to a locative. Pane. 
125 cTPT^ aisR nterT snj fe[y#r, the loc. is the absolute one: »as 
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the monkey having brought the fan , was fanning". — The subject 
of the gerund is comparatively often a genitive or a locative, 
owing to the frequent employment of the dative-like genitive (139) 
and of the absolute locative. For the rest, it is only from the 
context, that the subject of a given gerund is to be known. That 
f. i. Bhoj. 96 ^cR^nr jt^t yi^ wiif Oxi ^ «^*» F^ryu spaT sfttctpht <Wm- 
^MHi chifa^ £gT. .... cn^ the gerund t^roTT refers to ^Tffer , but 
to psrrj can be learned no otherwise. 
3. The gerund may even refer to a subject not expressed, 
but understood. Utt. IV, p. 72 CTTgqrq %vm\ , from the con- 
text it is plain, that csrar is implied. Likewise Nagan. V, p. 91 
afctf qTQTwft^fg sr^pr sr qf^rrar jtoh [sc. rcrar]. Or to a 
general subject, as f. i. R. 3, 48, 23. Op: 379 b). 

Rem. Like the participles, the gerund may serve to express 
different logical relations, as is evident from these examples. Dag. 
149 ?TT^ftt riWrit qraRgur iiWllfi itf^WW (I shall not rise before 
having learned what this really is), R. 3, 21, 10 rrrarft qfid l ^l * . • • 
*J^j^(HUMcj^q (when I saw. .... great fear arose within me), Pane. 
Ill, 77 3^ft fjfH <JircTT f%r fofeifeiMjfd (what profit shall we 
have, if we make the owl our king?). Op. 362. 
381. Not always the gerund can be said to denote a past 
action, done previously to the chief action. Sometimes 
5mni- f there is simultaneousness. R. 3, 43, 9 asmrr gro^ zfn&m 
pwT g1%feHTi3orr^ ^rTT, here ai^cmr and doiiu i ^ are simultaneous, 
»Laxmana thus speaking and dissuading her." Cp. Dag. 155 5TT 

fifiift4W^Hl^chi»d HoTRr^fferT ^5T f^yfH (by what cause do 

you keep apart, not caring for the feast, as if longing for some- 
body?), ibid. 182 ^ jsq^TtRn (mhcH^ Ih | ^ fTjo^^ ufddHlft (by 
your orders I guard the cemetery and in virtue of this function 
it is there that I dwell). — Cp. also the idiom, taught 203. 

Hence the gerund, in the same way as the parti- 
ciple of the present (378), may even attend such verbs 
as Irl^frl, 3tTfT, to signify a continuous action. 

Kum&ras. 1, 1 ^oi-faft rftafoft snTT^r fwm\ <jferr ^sr m^TU ; (ex- 
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tending to both oceans , the eastern and the western, [Mount Hima- 
laya] stands as the measuring stick of the earth). Dac.. 177 *dnft- 
^ HdlrU arrT^ (he is the foremost of all the townsmen M. 7, 195 
3TOznf^Tm^ (he [the king] must keep the enemy invested). 

Bern. Occasionally the gerund is even expressive of a predi- 
cative attribute. R. 3, 19, 4 »Mmifi wiMsii ^trt ql^M sraiff (he 
is unaware, he has fastened the rope of Death round his neck), 
Malav. V, p. 124 ^ i ^MtH I ^KJHUI yTf(Tm qH^H: SWTcZIrT ifjkm 
(my friend, you only think so from Dh. having acted up to my 
desire by her former actions !). R. 2, 73,4 ^^Mqijfri ftm MHld^oii^ 

382. u # The other gerund , that in is as to its origin 

Gerund & . 

m°m. the acc. of a verbal noun. It denotes some concomitant 
action and is comparatively seldom employed. When 

put twice, it is expressive of repeated or uninterrupted action. p# ^ 4, 

Dac. 30 tfTT7;S5rft ^WM UMl3r^rMW HfrufydMMMHtdlollui 3JT5P5IT" 

5P7^ ^fMf<<|^m r n^J ?m HJ i ft^Vhfj^ (the king of Lata always hearing 
of the matchless beauty of the daughter of the monarch — ), 
ibid. 95 fr ^i^imai^ (savouring without interruption 9 ). 

For the rest the gerund in °5^r is limited to standing phrases , 
at least in classic Sanskrit. P&nini (3, 4, 25—64) gives a list of 
them. Of the kind are P. 3, 4, 29 ^i^jf oi^fn (as soon as he 
sees a girl , he woos her), ibid. 52 grafterrq yTorf^ (after rising from 
his couch he runs) , ibid. 50 Aumi^ TOJ^r (v- a. they fight seizing 
each other by the hair), Dac. 144 ^ftoim^j^i^ (I captured him 
alive) cp. P. 3, 4, 36, Mudr. II, p. 76 gftfcmrf ^ft: (was killed by 
lumps of earth) cp. P. 3, 4, 37, Mbbh. 1, J 54, 30 fifiti^ 5^1^ igfr 
M^ I ^MfN^r^ (he pressed him violently to the earth and killed him 
as one slaughters a victim), Kumaras. 4, 26 m^nsrrujft srerrr (she 
beat her breast, injuring her bosom), cp. P. 3, 4, 55. Likewise 



1) Cp. 5THH with the instrumental 67 R. 1. 

2) The same purpose is served by putting twice the gerund in °rcrr« 
Pat. passim 3rC5|f?TWjr9' mi^dhl JTe^prf (frogs move by jumping). See P. 
3, 4, 22 and cp. Pane. II, 100. 
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afa*ffia = FnroTf HcffH. see f. i. Viddhac. II, p. 36. Prom the archaic 
dialect I add Ait. Br, 1, 21, 11 K«u idMol I R^i^fTf^P^Ai I fiil Ignfh 
(he deposits in him the mental and motive powers, while calling 
each member by its name), cp. P. 3, 4, 58. In all these expres- 
sions the gerund is the final member of a compound. — Another 4 » 
idiom is the employment of it with tjsfx^, jto*t*^ or srir, then both 
the gerund in and that in are available, as mq^rtjW (or 
wwt) ^srfH(he eats first, then he goes). 

Rem. Upon the whole the gerund in °*rr i* oftener used in the 
archaic dialect of the br&hmanas , than afterwards , and it is even in 
such cases as are not specialized by P&nini. Ait Br. 2, 19, 7 g^crcn- 
^d < djj lf ! (if he pronounces them piecemeal), £at. Br. 12, 8, 3, 7 
arfiHHi} l^Krtrli^ ; (people will go and see in crowds). — P&n. 
3, 4, 12 speaks of the gerund in with the verb grsr as a 
vaidik idiom, Maitr. S. 1, 6, 4 srfff of ^sn flwra ^mrron = f&U* 
HiUi^oi^ Cp. TBr. 1, 1, 5, 6. 

Chapt. VII. Infinitive. 

383. Sanskrit infinitive is a much employed form. K^o. 8, 
kritto- servefe to denote aim and purpose , almost to any extent 
Jj^; and without restriction. As a rule , the infinitive in 

ment 5^ ma y ^ e P u * *° an y Predicate , just as the dative 
of the purpose, to which it is equivalent. In 87 we 
have quoted a striking instance of this equivalence, 

gak. i iiH^iuiN sp snpr ?r ^wift. other 

examples of the infinitive being expressive of the aim may bp Mhbh. 
1, 160, 15 rr ^ q- f§pq& forw ^5 5^ grf^rT (and I have no money 
to buy some man somewhere), R. 2, 52, 9 rT^.... rTrf STirpTTfofr 
sftffor (here is a ship for you to dross the river), Da$. 40 <n^- 
3Wi R^h qg^TRT : cpfenKn R^c<Jd (I devise some gentle means 
for killing that scoundrel), R. 1, 42, 24 nt & WT^f&g jisHMJ TOrrft 
srf&TO (I know no one but <Jiva, to bear her [the GangA]). 

384. Sanskrit infinitive, like ours, acts in some degree 
as a complement to the main predicate. P&nini enjoins 
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its being put to words of being able , venturing , knowing , P. 3. 4, 

* 4 65. 

irksome f ftet*^ undertaking, taking, going, tole- 
rating, deserving, being met ivith, those of sufficing , being p 8 
« z^c// /or, and in such phrases as : there is an oppor- 66 - 
tunity, a time for doing something. Of course, these 
injunctions do not exhaust the sphere of the infinitive's 
employment , and may easily be enlarged. With the 
verbs of wishing the infinitive is likewise mentioned by 
P&nini , but as he adds in express terms , provided that 
the subjects of both the infinitive and the verb of wishing 
are the same. 

Examples: Mhbh. 1, 150, 23 jpg 5raj*J: (we cannot go), Pane 
70 ufntf *ftj£ (who is able to sustain your splendour?), 

Kumaras. 4, 11 d^fVf fiftr ffcmforjH crmfirg a? ^gsq*: (who, 

except yon, my beloved [Kama], has the power of conducting 
the loving maidens to their lovers?); — Ven. I, p. 36 roriWrnorrer ; 
fjqfe fdfaf^fl gfiudl ; mu^ll s (the sons of P&ndu are skilled 
in acquitting themselves on the battle-field); — Mrcch. VIIT, p. 
256 f^mtm^!^ (it is difficult to change poison into medi- 

cine); — Pane. 315 ^ fort h^uih : (I have come to you in order 
to ask), R. 2, 96, 17 *Torf ^ ^iufrt (he approaches in order to kill 
us) ; — Pane. 195 srsf q^rfqgqT^M T: (all began to deliberate), Prabodh. 
I, p. 7 gfigrmTRfqfrf l^(W|*W*Wl ^pr: (it is his intention to esta- 
blish his sway on the earth), Dac^ 112 MdHHl{ u?lchMUl^Ji'W I |f5 ^ 
fejrT: (you are decided to cross to-day the shoreless ocean of sorrow), 
R. 3, 9, 25 q- cwiifcH sp>rai • • . . reran <$Z£S{ &rr psfl-TT^you 
never should make up your mind to kill — ); — R. 2, 44, 26 qr^f far 
sfrfacj zfo (you do not deserve to mourn) ; _ Da$. 178 ^tfSg fi^fo 
(I feel ashamed to live) ; — Kumaras. 5, 2 ^zrsr ggijjshe wished to 
make); — Qak. VI sttctoj n" 5^ fepTrTrefq (my tears, however, 

do not allow me to see her even in a picture), Mdlav. n, p. 45 ^sr 
^ufaU^' U^Wd<flW»f3cj Gwidl*^ (Sire, do me the favour 

of looking now at my dramatic performance) ; — Dag. 203 vitm 
<3 sTOft (he gets a bath and food). 
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With 5FTP5T and the like, f. i. Nala 20, 11 qj* cfTOTt fererfelffT, 
Qak. VII rd i B^ij^d Pld4j3ffM(i^ i &D mif*t (I am looking out 
for an opportunity of introducing you to the teacher of Indra), 
Yikram. V, p. 172 rtf^T roraT t joilwjlWW^ Rd^uj^lRuj stot.. 

Bern. 1. Among the words of sufficing, the particle sj^ns to be 
noticed. It is used with infin. sometimes in its proper sense 
of »being enough," as M. 2, 214 aR^Uwfl cff^ fegfrrcrfi err 

^rq^f ^ft^t, sometimes also with infin. expresses pro- 
hibition, just as srero with gerund (363, E. 1). B. 3, 59, 14 ^ fgpjr- 
^ IT7 JTi( do not de8 P air )> Mrcch. Ill, p. 106 sjctsr gTsfafgrpj. In 
the same way with infin. Mudr. Ill, p. 107 ij^i ftfr ^gl l ^qUH 
oTPcrrodY: w^ rqi^firi^ (why should you worry your voice and mind 
by striving for success?). 

Bern. 2. Instances of an infinitive with a verb of remembering 
may occur now and then. In this case the infin. is expressive of a 
past action, previously done by the same subject. *). 

385. When depending on a noun, the infinitive is not 

Its 

bein$ allowed to be compounded with it, save the nouns 
com- ^1*1 and ^*T5. Bahuvrihis made up of infin. _j- either of them 
poond8 ' are often used. Malat. Ill, p. 49 f^^^K^i^chHifa (I wish to 
tell something worth telling), Mhbh. 1, 146, 16 irrof <mt S7^F>T*T: 
g^qrr. (P. desires to burn me), Pane. 71 f%fr snfiqRl HoTFT (what 
do you intend to say?). 

386. The infinitive has preserved its original nature of 

It8 

charac. being a noun-case- The only difference , that exists be- 
tween it and the datives and locatives 2 ) of nouns of 

1) Ot this idiom prof. Kern has pointed oat to me some passages, 
borrowed from an inedited Buddhistic work , written in good Sanskrit , the 
Jdtaka-mdld (see Hodgson, Essays p. 17). Somebody, who has practised 
the virtue of ahimsd, says of himself W^ifa BrT BTFTTR SH: PT^sf&T 
fimrTT^ M l fodHlRi *ff%^T mffrlA P^fMj frf^ff- Another, famous for 
his munificence declares f|r kM( miTjicWU l HMWIUHP i wfa^Hll^lfu il 

to have disappointed the expectation of those , who came to me as supplicants). 

2) When depending on substantives, the noun of action may also be 
a genitive (110), f.i- or trerRTO or jrenqr or q^ng^ 
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action in ^R", 0 iH etc., is that the latter are con- 
strued with the genitive of their object, but the in- 
finitive with the accusative. For the rest, they are 
synonymous. It is the same, whether one says 

^ or SRfor FTPTFT sT?TPT ortfij 

Rem. A gen. of the krtya, doing duty as inf., is rar e . Pane. 242 
^rrar orarareq mm: (it is now no time for telling it). i). Cp. 5rpj\ 
with krtya 389 R. 

387. Like the nouns of action, the infinitive by itself 
1 tto " neither belongs to the active voice nor to the passive, 
pwsi"! ^ may be construed with both classes of verbal forms , 
and* to an( * seems to have an active meaning , when it is the 
b deJ!a "complement of an active verb, but a passive, when 
Sssul of a passive. Pane. 258 we read 5R*H JFFpT, 
En- SC. . which is iust as Rood as SfiEJ ^T^SWJlTrT 

glish. ^ 

rT3T ^(^Jtt ; in the former sentence the subject is denoted 
by an instrumental, in the latter by a nominative, but 
in both it is the self-same infinitive, that completes 
the finite verb. Likewise it is equally correct to say 

mj ^ WRri as ^ j±i*)[h 

Instances of the infinitive attending in this manner a passive, 
are exceedingly frequent with graafr ) srasr:, sraiPT (388), occasio- 
nally also with other verbs. Hit. 6 inn ttn u\^Ju^ graSF^ (by 
me they can be taught politics), R. 2, 86, 11 ^ ^oii^ : grcRi: 
trcrf|rj gf& (he cannot be withstood by all the devas and asuras to- 
gether); — Prabodh. VI, p. 119 & &rffT. . . . ^f|r?T. . • • . <U^*»K 



1) The krtya doing duty as noun of action is -an idiom not rarely 
found in the prakrts. Especially in the type, represented by this pas- 
sage of Qfik.I g?T rjq- [dMkd4cc^ ^f5<od^H 5TT (v.a. who are you, that you 
should dismiss me or stop me?). 
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(how many have not endeavoured to bring me into bondage P), 
Viddha$. I, p. 15 rr qil^HI f% g^^dH (I could not hold her, 

much less appease her). Cp. also Kumaras. 7, 57. This idiom is even 
used in such sentences, as Hit. 50 >GftT7&tjTfU sfcmzj HonPjafijd : 
(it is you who have been chosen to be anointed king in this forest), 
and Madr. in, p. 106: Candragupta has sent for his minister Oana- 
kya. When arrived, the minister asks the king, for what reason 
he has been sent for; after hearing the reason, he replies awi w- 
^rafcj rTfnf dum^Hl : (then I have been ordered here to be upbraided). 

Bern, With those participles in °rr, which have sometimes an 
active and sometimes a passive meaning , the infinitive is ac- 
cordingly used in both senses. Op (passive) Pane. 275 c^ot fsspffasr 
grffgnfergg IHM I ( 5OT ^ with (intransitive) Pane. 276 yft qfen* 
ft HidEiroH n^TT^WT- Of sn*, however, there exists a partic. 
StrfefT, which is exclusively to be used with an infinitive in the 
passive voice, whereas srar is a;ways active 1 ). Likewise 2rfH?r, not 
*j=r, is put to the infinitive, when bearing a passive meaning. Mhbh. 
1, 154, 9 w£tfi fffafTt =r Iter uif*H) mx* 

388. The krtya M\^fH may be construed in two manners. 

Infin. * 

It is equally correct to say *T $T3*P — , W STEH 
as H (or HT) *one can see him or her." 

In the latter case 5T^T9 is a neuter and remains un- 
changed. There is even room for a third idiom , which 
is effected by construing ^IcftJ^T with the instrum. of 
its subject and the accusat. of its object, as 5T^3f ^PTT 
FT (or rTf) 

Examples of the indeclinable graspfe a.) with nom. Malav. Ill, 

1) Kac. on P. 7, 2, 17 teaches thtf form mR&H for the passive, but he 
adds, that S(fiiT may also be used even then: STPTTJTT: ch^lui ftwri Stl9»ff- 
r ftHgfci Qfrgfr^miforft TO 5R§insr?Gt TO Sw^N but when impersonal 
passive, one always says snfft ibid. in£fr ?T UofiOT I UI&HHiT. 
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p. 85 ^ qnrcrcnfi m * ft ^ettuftfaj *Rhi (for, being bo loving, she 
must not be disdained in her anger), Dac. 58 m\d& Tfi^pn f§RT. . - • 
^rcr Tgcsrfqgir (these lips cannot be kissed against my will), 
R. 2, 62, 16 u i cW^igldH ; sftf d^[t ff^^d ; nftywRrt : sftef: g^Jpft 
aft ^ — with instrum. Pat. I, p. 39 mvsm orofen^j^ 

MfdffT ^ (there not a single letter can be meaningless), R. 3, 40, 4 
fbi&icftiq 5 *TT sicrcr *TtT {WW tfzp (but your words cannot withhold 
me from the struggle with Rama). 

389. Another similar turn is the infinitive with Mfti*1 
with (it is fit , it suits). If neither the subject nor the object of 
3^* the action befitting is expressed , there is no difficulty ; one 
should needs say fa. *T MrhPl«£ Wlrjt|> no other turn of 
phrase being available. But when the subject or object 
or both of them are to be expressed, there is variety 
of idioms. 1. The object may be an accusative; 2. the 
object may be a nominative construed with ^fft^; 3 the 
object may be a nominative, whose gender and number 
are transferred also to the adjective ^rfi. As to the 
subject, it is put in the instrumental or in the geni- 
tive; ') the latter seems to be more frequent. 

Examples: 1 of *p*r with an accus. Mudr. I, p. 30 q- g?fr ffTffiHTfq 
f^^oNl^ ftt is not judicious to disdain even a mean enemy), Varah. 
Brhats. 47, 2 igft si^fif^m * ^drfhrfc (V. ought not to treat 
the same matter again), Mhbh. I, Paushyap. 118 ^ ?pff MoiHMMU|Ri 
£?tt qf^rrt 3TrJ*T (it does not become you, after having given un- 
clean food, to return the curse); 

2. of with a nomin. Mhbh. I, Paushyap. 106 t\ gar 

MdH I ^Hr^M^H^ (it is not right that you should treat me with 
lies); 2 ) 

1) Cp. the promiscuousness of gen. and instr. with uie krtyas (86 R.). 

2) Cp.. this prakrt-passage of Qaknntala III ;r?f & alforilMl «RhR^ 
=r skrt. ^IfttlMJl ^^l^ftHRi^*£. 

20 
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3. of zpff agreeing in gender and number with the nomin. 

Kathas. 22, 169 jjtkt qf^ii i ^mjfl «pr (v. a. she suite me as a wife), 
with Rem. 1. In the same way ssrrar with infinitive admits of two 
****** constructions. Sometimes it is a neuter with the acc. of the ob 

ject , as E. (Gorr.) 6, 38, 28 tt qqT^ *5rcr xrtm gryroPT (it is not 

si 

allowed to curse one's own grand-son in this manner), sometimes 
it is construed with a nomin. of the object, the gender and number 
of which itself adopts, and'^he instrum. of the subject, as Eagh. 

2, 55 m *TTBIT mr *Ttrrfifcj Hots': (it is right she should be 

released from you by me), 
with Rem. 2. With the turn g^T with nomin. may be compared 
the nominative with infinitive, attending such adverbs as grafacE^ 
im fa m and sr^T. Kumaras. 2, 55 fon^^it sfq em sot ^imtqrR (even a 
^ poisonous tree should not be cut down by him, who has reared 
it); — Malav. Ill, p. 55 ^fer: HHPTT STf f&^g^ (it is better, that 
a love to which one is accustomed , should be repressed — ), Dag. 
94 cqiTTr*n iTtmfSrpj^ (it is better to defend ourselves). With srp^ 
one may also meet with the nom. of the krtya almost doing duty 
as infin,, f. i. NAgan. IV, p. 58 erf pagan : mm n^ram (better is 
it to go to the encounter of the princess). 
390. The original nature of the infinitive has not been 
meter obscured in Sanskrit. It has everywhere the character 
of j^j{ 8 * rather of an adverb , than of a noun *)• Not only on 
account of its etymology, but also of its standing in 
some degree outside the common system of declension 
and conjugation, it may be called the counterpart of 
the Lat. supine 8 ). It has no voices, no tenses. It 
nowhere serves to express the subject, predicate orob- 



1) In vernacular grammar the infinitive always ranks with the avyaya- 
class. Likewise the gerund. 

2) Occasionally , even the employment of Latin supine borders on that 
of Sanskrit inBnitive. Cp. such phrases as verialum eunt, spectatum 
veniunt with Skrt. sprfH ^fftp^, WTrT: ^H^T- 
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ject of a sentence ! ). In such sentences as „to give is 
better than to receive/' Sanskrit avails itself of diffe- 
rent idioms, chiefly by using nouns of action, but 

avoids using the infinitive l ). 

Rem, 1. Sometimes the 3 d person of the present or the optative may 
be equivalent to our infinitive. Pane. II, 51 ^ f fi ufni^lfd JI^J- 
*m*rrfo ^Rng^jff *Ttenrar tqfeti ylfH^uwJto give, to receive, 
to* tell one's secret, to ask it, to be guest and host, these are 
the six tokens of friendship). Cp. R. 3, 47, 17 4^1 l^j ulrU^puirWJ 
egn^ -di^H^i^ gTT^nn JT*m aft ^ m^\i\^ (to give, not to receive, 
to speak the truth, not to speak falsehood, this is the sublime vow, 
0 brahman, practised by Rama). 

Rem. 2. Sanskrit has not the turn: accusative with infinitive 3 ). 



1) In such expressions as *^ft^^ we may speak of 
the infinitive as the subject and object of the finite verb, but this is 

0 nly so from a logical point of view ; and it is , indeed , not considered so by 
Sanskrit-speakers. 

2) F. i, utdi^RfilWi or fft Zgjfn zm Ufdi^lld HU^&f^HL 
or sr^" ZJ^ ^ 3 wfrt J J^J- 

3) Jolly, Gesckichte des Infinities, p. 253 sq. asserts its existence. He 
quotes but two examples: Kathas. 20, 172 | rsTR yifj^y] and 8av. 5, 10 =z 
Mhbh. 3, 297, 102 qf ^ dlQjf^r^iM . In the latter passage both the Calc. 
and the Bomb, edition of the Mhbh. read qf ^ ateFTpT 0 and in the 
former Hlffi l ^ is an obvious misprint for STFiTO. The participle is in both 
cases indispensable. So Kac. on P. 3, 3, 158 after giving 4^ Id *ftaj*T 
(he wishes to eat) as an example of the infinitive, contrasts with this 
the participial idiom ^c4<tI JjyMPh^fri TO3^: (Mr. B. wishes Mr. A. 
to eat). — Likewise R.3, 24, 13 ed. Bomb. Mtd^fotjfH^llq ollcftllq^ 
?cTTT the text is corrupt, the correct reading being ufd^foHriy^ nor is the 
infin. tild^fi^ but utHc^Eir}^ . A. fourth instance would be Dac. 104 
^ ^Q^l OT»Tgfr^FTmTOri it fnrf^ *rt ^Hag oTCRTSPfcj: (if I do not obtain 
this beautiful maiden, the God of Love will not suffer me to live), 
yet as sprfH is as a rule construed with acc. and participle (see but 
Mhbh. 1, 145, 9, M. 8, 346, Mhbh. 1, 95, 68, ibid. 4, 16, 28), I am convinced 
we have here likewise an error in the text, and afepTO must be put 
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Verbs of perceiving, thinking, telling etc, are construed with the 
accusative with participle (374). 

391. The infinitive in is the sole remnant of a great many 
finite" similar forms, which existed in the ancient language, especially 
ves ' in the old dialect of the Vaidik mantras. Whitney , Sanskr. Gramm. 

§ 970 gives a detailed account of them. All of them are oblique 
cases of nouns of action. We call them infinitives, because they 
share the construction of the verb , from which they are derived. 
Most of them were obsolete as early as the period of the br&h- 
mana- works, some indeed survived, but adopted the construction 
of the nouns. In such passages f. i. as Rgv. 9, 88, 2 ^ ^ jm 
* qfimmftfi q^: <rf[% ^Trm argfa (like a much-bearing chariot he 
has been horsed, the mighty one, to bring us abundant boons), 
we are inclined to call snrTCir an infinitive, for it nas its object 
put in the accusative; likewise still Ait. Br. 2, 1, 1 w^m Rhfa^ - 
frorrer; erttt^, since fsrf%rT is the object of But in such 

passages as Ait! Br, 2, 17, 8 i&fm <yiUm WT$ (in order to gain 
heaven), the object is a genitive, and wrzh can no more be called 
infinitive. Now, the genitive with them is predominant in the 
br&hmanas and afterwards it is the sole idiom. 

392. Two old infinitives, however, are still employed in the br&hmanas, 
i^o^ ^ose in ^ an< * in Of the latter I have even met with an in- 

and ' stance in a writer of so comparatively recent a date, as Patanjali •)• 
1. The infinitives in are either genitives or ablatives. When 
genitives , they are hardly found unless depending on -^sr^ *). The 
phrase ^taj with genitive in meanB »able to" or ^liable to." 



instead of srHSrJJ; I should not wonder, if the good reading were found 
in mss. 

,1) Pat. I, p. 2 Tmr^ dlftUH JT ^ rmrftf^ . The infin. is 

here equivalent to the krtya, according to what is* prescribed by Pauini 
(3,4,14). 

2) 1 know bnt one instance of a genitive depending on an other word. 
Ait. Br. 2, 20, 21 n^ ffil<^H ([if he] should strive after obtaining glory). 
In another passage Ait. Br. 6, 30, 7 the interpretation of the inf. aftfcfr. 
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It must be remarked that in this idiom ^ET^ sometimes agrees 
with its subject in gender and number, sometimes the maac. ^ssrr-: 
is used irrespective of the gender and number of its subject, as if 
it were an indeclinable wood. Ait. Br. 1, 10, 2 ^Bqrr ft srr 
(YA i Psi sit qfitrfr ; (they are able to check him or to crush him), 
ibid. 1, 30, 11 ^ 5TT Jjfft ftferfr: ; - ibid. 3, 48, 8 ^gsrfT 

^jm f&?r ^oTT wprft: (it may be that the gods are not gratified 
by his offering), £!at. Br. 5, 1, 1, 9 rm^-. g?TT mflmfl Hfarit:. 

When ablativeB, they are employed after the prepp. m And 
qrp. Then,, however, they are commonly construed with the ge- 
nitive of their object. Ait. Br. 2, 15, 9 jijt qori^fft^jgzr ; 
mn^onch ;], iMi 7, 2, 6 m vifU iuiw^ i:* 

2. The infinitive in is said by Panini to be synonymous P 
with the krtyas. This statement is confirmed by what we know 
about them from the ancient texts. In the Qatapatha they are 
much used , less often in similar works. Qat. Br. Jjwsy^sil ^jn?^ 
(he must order the roots to be cut off.) 

Both classes of infinitives also admit of an other construction. 
The subject etc. of those in °£r. and the object of those in may 
be put in the same case, which is represented by the infinitive, 
but difference of number, when existing , remains. Apast. in Saya- 
na's comment on Ait. Br. 2, 15, 15, p. 260 of Aufbboht's ed. ij^t srra: 
gj7 oTT crater. UdRrfl : (— before the crying of birds), ibid. 2, 7, 6 
^Sorft ^nar srrat fwlmJl ^ftdt\ (verily, his voice is liable to be- 
come the voice of a raxas), ibid. 2, 1, 3 iftesr ^TOP^ (to 
overthrow him, whom he is willing to overthrow 1 ). 

Rem. A third class of infinitives, those in V:, which wo are 
entitled to call infinitives of the aorist , as they are made of the most 
contracted form of the root, are occasionally construed in the same 
way, £ i. the vaidik phrase q^r Stff^r snrj^: quoted by Ka$. on P. 
3, 4, 17. Other instances may be met with in the Bgveda-mantras. 

seems somewhat doubtful to me; the words Ofttrft^rTn^ are likely to 
mean »I am, indeed, able to understand*', as if should be supplied. 

1) Cp. the well known idiom of Latin geruodivum. And even Latin 
affords instances of concord in gender and case, but disagreement in 
number. Cic. Philipp. 5, 3, 6 facultas agromm stiis laironibus condonaiidi. 
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SECTION V. 
SYNTAX OF THE PARTICLES. 

394 After treating the syntax of nouns and verbs, we 
now come to the words which are devoid of inflection. 
Part of them , indeed , .have already been dealt with , viz. 
the adverbs in Ch. I of the Third, and the prepo- 
sitions in Ch. IX of the Second Section. The rest 
are the so-called particles , most of them old little words 
as ^T, f%, 5(T, ^of, whereas some others, as 

^TFFT, (ll^rl, 4 are petrified noun-cases. As to 
the employment of the particles, they serve different 
purposes , but they may be brought under two general 
heads: modality and connection. When modal, they are 
expressive of emphasis, negation, interrogation, excla- 
mation and the like , when connective they are wanted 

to connect either whole sentences or parts of them. 
The distinction between these two classes of particles is, however, 
not an essential one. The same word may be sometimes a modal , 
sometimes a connective. So ^fq may be a particle of interroga- 
tion, but also of copulation, sn commonly a disjunctive, serves 
occasionally to express emphasis. And so on. 

Sanskrit likes putting together and even combining 
two or more particles. 

Chapt. I. Particles of emphasis and limitation. 

395. Affirmative sentences do not want to be marked as 
such by special particles, as is necessary with nega- 
tive and interrogative sentences. Yet, strong affirma- 
tion , so-called emphasis , is expressed by such words as 
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pStto ^S^ 8 * 1 indent surely, verily, viz. «5frJ, f^5FT» 
5? STTE^, PlUHtl, FF?FT or in full McHtMH. Of them, 
«U<b«1 and the rest rather bear the character of such ad- 

•s. 

verbs, as ^certainly, undoubtedly/' Mudr. VII, p. 223 

^ffrsTrT ^ollfw, DaC. 93 roTOT ftum .***. W^qq^T:. 

Rem. tTTE*^ is especially used in answers >;ves, indeed". Kath&s. 
24, 67 one asks cFrferorr m <MWjft £?T, tne other answers- ssnfe 
qgT STT qiTf^ £ET- »Yes" is also ?tot. Kathas. 81, 19 the king asks 
his attendant to fetch him some water, the other answers r^rr; 
in full , he would have said ^mt firam OTHTTOTfa Soft) of which sen- 
tence all but am is understood. Sometimes the relative sentence 
grenwrofr^ etc. is expressed, but the rest understood. — ott fSfrj^ 
is also = »yeB" l ). Mudr. II, p. 78 ^ SRh i ^I ftcW^iuUfti g- 
fTO^TiW ffer (Raxasa asks: the accursed Canakya does not know 
they dwell in Patalip., does he? Answ. Yes, he does). 

396. ; 3fT^, ^3 ft*^> are the m0st fre( l uent 

emphatic particles. The last three of them are not 

put at the head , but "T^T and •TJ are usually the 
first word of the sentence, at least in prose. Da$, 130 
*jH*w1 uiu i Pi ;^: ferft" eft^ uPWl , Pane. 204 rtj ssrmonrtescnA 

(— but now , indeed , I did not remember it), ibid. I HqlcHqfi - 

Mudr. y, p. 173 sr foehi^ TRT fi^TTOTfi g^srar ^CT^T^n^. 

is properly an interrogative, which does duty as an em- 
phatic l ). 

Rem. 1. The said emphatics are of course not wholly syno- 



1) Literally, as it seems, »but how [do you doubt of it?]". Cp. Latin 
Rogas ? 

2) Yet ?Trj accompanies even the imperative. Kumaras. 4, 32 qaj nt 
error f^w* . 
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nymous, the slight differences whioh exist between them, making 
it occasionally necessary to use one and to avoid another. It is also 
to be observed, that sometimes and in some degree the emphatics 
may act as a kind of connectives, in as far as they, too, are 
a means for linking sentences together. In the example quoted 
from Pane. 204 , ^ may be called with some right a causal par- 
ticle, likewise ^ and fiforr in the two, quoted from (jiik. I. On the 
other hand, the connective is sometimes a mere emphatic. 

Rem. 2. Emphatic particles are sometimes used in an ironical 
sense, especially qro and %^r. See f. i. Kura&ras. 5, 32. 
397* Ancient literature abounds in emphatic particles, 
many of which are obsolete in the classic dialect. Besides 
T^rTJ, 'TFT, we meet in archaic and epic works 

with ^, FT, g, 3, 3rT, 3T. Often these little 
particles only slightly strengthen the sense , and rather 
serve either to enhance the dignity of the style or to 
^ g 6 " fill up the metre* Then we may call them expletives 1 ). 
But they are not always used in this way, and each 
of them at the outset had its proper meaning. 

Accumulation of them is not rare, as ^ **T, ^ Hr> 7 w^r etc. 

Rem. 1. |r is especially used to lay stress on the word im- 
mediately preceding. It is excessively frequent both in liturgical 
and in epic writings. Still Patanjali used it sometimes. Pat 1, p. 
107 srer&ffi sr stamf: twkhl HsrPrT (nay, even intransitives 
become transitives, when compound). But afterwards it seems to 
be obsolete, at least in prose. — sn = d[ is occasionally found 
in epic poetry. 

Rem. 2. ^ and 3H are much liked at the end of a p&da , the 
former after a finite verb , 3rT in the phrase But they may 

1) And bo does vernacular grammar. Even as ancient an author as Y&eka 
knows of particles which serve m^UjuU 
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also have other places; ^ is very frequent in the brahmana as 
well as in the epics. ! ) 

Kern. 3. Some, as srasrrT and stToT, are found in the brahmanas, 
but not in the epics. The emphatic and also restrictive particle 
is often met with in the mantras and in the Qatapathabr., 1%rT, 
^ and are restricted to the mantras. 

398, The enclitic is put after a word, in order to 
^ denote: even this, not anything else. We may, there- 
fore , call a restrictive. It is exceedingly frequent , 
being hardly ever omitted, when any stress, however 
slight, is to be laid on a word. Pane. 212 ^mfc 
(I myself will do it), Malav. I, p. 18 Htffosrv &m qv^fvrrg ^m- 
5TT^5T (one is able to undertake a difficult task, only with a com- 
panion), Qak. I 5^f$5T HdriVli g ^d lsfcr (the very sight of the 
ladies honours me), Pane. 186 RrUild fimmfr q*Wwcqwh<»A tfiftfa, 
Mhbh. 1, 163, 11 Hidimba forbids Bhima to eat, but the other, 
not oaring for this , continues eating H+Hl^ ^ g^i^ ; , 
KathAs. 30, 3 ?r ?rt ^sr WKU smfwnutif^Twj sjttft. As appears 
from the instances quoted , ^©r admits of manifold translations ; it is 
often not translated at all. After pronouns it is sometimes ™ 
athe same, the very." Nala 2, 12 ^dfoAd sn^r (at that very 
time), Pane. 324 ^fr^g (at the same time). Cp. 277. 

Rem. 1. In poetry ^sr is sometimes omitted* R. 3, 25, 39 rrr^TT 
iPd^ ^r grftwrrrr i Qwuu i rarfcr ^qu^f ui^T^hi :, here 
the scholiast is right in expounding [dfrJmmnd , »the raxasas 
did not see him charging his arrows nor discharging them, they 
saw him only keeping his bow bent [so swiftly Rama was shoot- 
ing]." So Yarah. Yogay. 1, 18 HorffT <d<Jd«J firft: = *T° ^H^d 
firfe, cp. Kern's annot. in the Ind. Stud. X, p. 200. 

1) P. 8, 1,60 mentions ^, when denoting disapproval at some infrin- 
gement on good manners. Kao. illustrates this rule a. o; by the example 
^ ^7 *rrfni3<JMlil M^lfri Jl*wfci. In this sense also ^ is used 
[P. 8, 1,61], moreover, when orders are given to different persons at the 
same time, f. i. roPT^ IT^ i rcFT^Tpf JTx^ (Kac.). 
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Rem. 2. In the mantras ^j, ^yr, fan, may do the duty 
of ^sr. 

399. The other restrictives are ^FR, ^TFFJ and 

an<T tH^fl. Of these, Sficf^pj and T^T are = „only, at 

^ least, but." Pane. 312 * jrftr AcM^fe , Kathas. 32, 143 

rftlTSf^R %rTl^CTT JT&T ^TSTT HTSjf ^Jd rFT JsO^I rfFTT^ cjfeH^IT 

^l W > crtot^ mostly announces some adversative particle, being al- 
most — »to be sure" (442, 1°). It is but seldom used without 
adversative sentence. Dag. 126 qqrarftffr ; h)1t$m jm^jg grRJRT (if 
you have intercourse with apsarases, so). 

fTToR. fliqrl has a peculiar employment. Properly it is 
_ an elliptical phrase , for at the outset it , must have 
meant something like this: „as much [is certain]." Accor- 
dingly it advances a statement which is asserted „at 
all events" or „at least" or ^before others." As it is 
often an enclitic, the said translations are generally 
too forcible. In expositions of many links one likes 
to put HTSTrT to the first of them, then it may be 
compared with fr. „d'abord ," cp. 439. It is also much 
used in exhortations and with imperatives. 

Examples: Kathas. 28, 60 Adi+WHloddMMdd i =T m^TFjcft (ol 
who may this beautiful woman beP She is, at all events, not 
a mortal). Pane. 318 a brahman thus reflects ql^qjf isg H<LM l dHH - 

3rf^<folrPtft jffor WZfo rf^^T ctHfrlUli ^d^Md! (well, this pot is 

filled with porridge , now if there should be a famine , then — )> 
ibid. 37 Damanaka says to Karataka groTT dld^Hfe rRrTt nr^ i ^nsr f^y- 

ST^f: ^oloUNI^M^iyW: *H dirt ilSTofrs ft trf^sRt ITrTtlrriT^ fSiUd (in 

the first place we have lost our influence , next our king has be- 
come averse to his duty, and finally ail his attendants are gone, what 
is to be done in these circumstances P), ibid. 23 Hfl lokd M I Pt -CFFOTnr 
grs£: (therefore, I will know at least, whose voice it is), Mudr. 
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III, p. 114 qpgr^SPTa mac% (only, give up the letter), (Jak. 

VI the king eagerly exclaims s h^h^ (my bow I = »I want to 
have my bow and to have it Boon") ; likewise Malay. I, p. 20 the king 
greets the dancing-masters ^hih nasim / then turning to his 
attendance he continues m^R Hld^Hoid l:> cp. Vikram. V, p. 180 



-m» r 



Rem. jnj, an old emphatic particle, seems to be restricted to 
poetry and almost to negative and interrogative sentences: sntj 
»not at all." Sometimes it may be almost = » perchance, perhaps." 
Kathas. 25, 24 dlHiqicH sjst sng rTT trfta. Sometimes fan is affixed 
to it, see 402. 

Chapt. n. Negation. 

400. Sanskrit has three negative particles: *T, TT and the 

Nega- 

^™ prefix ^T(^)°- Of these the last mentioned is only used 
cle8, in compounds, ^TT is the special particle of prohibition. 

401. The general negation is *T. It negatives as well single 

^ words or notions as whole statements. In the former 

in the case ^ i™™^***^ before the word denied. 
1 aen-° Panc - 147 <jffoldta3 Wtr% ^fr^ (I have clearly experienced you to 
tenoe. # fc e m unfriend). 

When denying the whole statement , one is tolerably 
free where to put the negation. Commonly, two places are 
preferred: either at the head of the whole sentence — so regu- 
larly for rhetorical purposes, as in the case of antithesis, epanaphora, 
also in emphatical denials — or just before the verb. Yet, as has 
been said, any other place is admissible and very often met 
with, especially in poets. 

Examples: ^ heading the sentence. Pane. 26 ^ <^4)ul^ qgrer : 
TOPffffi r5T FR fcunfdd : (as men of superior rank do not feel 
angry towards a wretch, he has not killed you), Mudr. IV, p. 
137 * mr g%prfi fgrarpmr hn aicwi^fimH: (though I have 
been reflecting on it quite a while, I do not understand what 
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it is , they speak of); — of ^ just before the verb : Pane. 48 H l furft 
cj#» uiun* > Hit, 95 gftscyniftr shm* sftoMNi hiRh« 

anaphora: Pane. I, 4 ^ f&OT ^ 37^ * rtf^tfO * m 
^crTT ^ ^ f r^pR rTr^rf uf^RT *pj jftaff (no knowledge, no munifi- 
cence, no skill, no art, no perseverance can be imagined which 
is not praised in the wealthy by those who desire profit of them); — 
emphatic denial: Pane 54 the weaver, who acts the part of 
Vishnu says to the princess gurr rrr^ ^UMUtf m jqimi Jlx^ift. 

Instances of another place, than at the head or be- 
fore the verb: Da$. 198 n+MMfcn ^TT^p^T (I am not able to 
rescue him), Hit 9 *3> • • • ?T crit fsROT^jft: , Kumaras. 5, 5 

WTO *PTT f^RrgyFTTrT) Pane. I, 27 f#f sTTH sfl^T 57- 

^t^ffr *r: ^srer srsrernSr fesnrt znrr; ibid. II, 168 siio^i ftoidfr 
= Hmdf^ i Kath&s. 24, 171 frf^r FoRst jjj^?t qgremrpr i 

Rem. 7T is sometimes by itself the whole predicate, the verb 
being implied. Dag. 156 ^ H^^Hl 4j<jfad(^ ^ (she was destined 
for him, not for another), Pane. 116 mit: fWrmrrnr tfcrcrar ^mm?t: 

si 

(education turns to advantage in a good man, but in a wicked 
one not so). 

402. The combinations of *T with indefinite pronouns or 
^bined P r <>nominal adverbs to express none , no , neither, nowhere 
™ lh and the like are treated 282 and 288 R. 3. 

other 

P 5SS»." When accompanying connective particles , *T precedes 
them as a rule, as [cp. Latin neque), *T 9(T, *ITFT, 
R% ^ ^ 5ft[= R" + 3]. Cp. 429. With 

^ it becomes the interrogative particle *FT (413). 

„Not even" is ?T $rfcT, ^ ^5T; „not at air 

*T 5nj; „not indeed" JT *3F[, *T ^JfFT, ^ FF^Retc; 

„not yet 11 ?T RT^rT:. Pane. 30 q- psrereifi rcfo (even at night 
he did not find his rest) ; — M. 2, 94 ^ ;nrj cRTXT; »lMHHyuflilj UMUjIh 
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(lust is by no means quenched by enjoyment); here is not 
rarely added, as Mhbh. 1, 49, 4 chcrdiuf nElUrMJlP) Qu(1h ^ iffij 
f%n; — Qak. I rr ^ srnjT: MTlqirtfowfwjyPi ^ mtrf^ ; — 
R.~2, 30, 35 * sFzuy - Mhhh. 1, 24, 14 q- ?nc^ £Sffir (the sun 
is not yet visible). 

Rem. 1. ^ at the outset served to signify the negation _J_ the 
adversative particle ~ »but not", yet s having almost got obsolete 
in the classic dialect , is sometimes considered almost a synonym 
of the simple tt and is used chiefly in poetry instead of it either as an 
emphatic negation , or for metrical purposes. See f. i. Mrceh. IV, p. 
135 Jjcqircrsrerp^ etc ; ibid. IX, p. 314; Pane. II, 153; V, 24. 

Rem. 2. The archaic dialect possessed a negation — q- _j_ 
It is sometimes a mere negation, but commonly it is — slest", 
then it is construed with the conjunctive mood (ste), cp. 355 R. 1. 

403. The negation $T° — %M — is only used as the first 

?T° or 

member of compounds, both bahuvrihis, and tatpu- 
rushas , see 218 and 223 c). In tatpurushas its force is 
not always the same. %lf*i^ f. i. not only denotes „not 
a friend" but also the very opposite of viz. „foe." 

Of the latter kind are sundry common words, as gq^q (much), 
(many), srtct: (dishonour). The former type involves iden- 
tity of meaning with the separate negation q*, f. i. Dag. 69 ^ fcfom 
jprem rnET sFTtstfir (I am no vessel for wordly pleasure), Pane. 62 
tot QuVi 

a single moment [he was] not thirsting for virtue). 

Further sr° in tatpurushas may denote »all except this ," fren^rqr : =r 
^anybody but a brahman." M. 5, 18 in the list of eatable animals 
it is said wrr^ fl^^i&ehdldH :, Kull. comments mtjSffH^ 

Bern. 7x is not wholly excluded from compounds, but it is ra- 
rely used so, f. i. hR^UI = *P^ui (soon) etc.; Hifd^jj (not far), qy^r 
(eunuch; [the] neuter [gender]). 

404. 5T° may be compounded with verbal forms, viz. par- 
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ticiples , gerunds and infinitives. Pane. 67 yfi^rffi (though 
not wishing it); Kum. 1, 37 Parvati being taken in his arms by 
£iva, is said to ascend his shoulder I (— not 

to be cherished by other women); — Pane. 69 tt ^fEH<xHfl 
^iW'MQRfd f (it does not befit my master to go without 

haying experienced his strength), Dag. 75 55r ncH^ilroU rPjfSmruTGnT ; — 
B. 2,48, 11 ^qr uw^Hp&yi (they cannot help honouring him), 
Pat. I, p. 230 gqqffi utn\ srsrat sa$* (ttw rule, too, might have 
remained unsaid). Of sr° with inf. I know no instances except 
such as are construed with the verb graj. 

Bern. A vartt. on P. 6, 3, 73 allows x° also put to the finite 
yerb , provided that it be intended to express blame , as gq^fe rsr 
5TTqFit, as if we should say: *you miscook" — »you do not cook well.'' 

^O 5 * ^TT is the proper negation to be used with the im- 
m " perative #nd its concurrent idioms; in other terms it 
expresses prohibition , or in a wider sense the desire to keep 
off, Examples of its employment with imperative, op- 
tative, aorist without augment have been given 363 
and 354. A strong prohibition is not rarely expressed 
by the sole RT or by (not so) with ellipsis of 

the verb; RT Fn^rT signifies reprobation, as Malay. I, p. 3. 

With imperative xjt is also used, if the imperative expresses 
doubt or uncertainty. Mhhh. 14, 6, 8 jj^ srr *TT 5TT (you are free 
to go or not [as you like]). In the same meaning also with f&rj, 
as Pane. I, 225 f|^r usiH *TT wnrr (there may be poison or not). More- 
over *rr with f§r^ may express solicitude. Mrcch. Ill, p. 124 snr 
f%prfir i&27:UTT =TTJT SgwUl^chlJ mjfa (Maitreya tarries long, in his 
distress I hope he will do nothing unbecoming). As to trr with 
the future in epic poetry and in the prakrts, see 363 R. 4. 

Rem. 1. When 'subjoined to some chief sentence, qr admits 
of being translated by »lest," as Mhbh. 5, 37, 45 trr 5R f$Pa K3HE| 
*TT am|T •H-mud-Ur^ (do not destroy the forest with tigers, lest the 
tigers should disappear from the forest), cp. ibid. 1, 30, 15 quoted 
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363 R. 4. 1). in other terms, xtt with f^q?, aorist or future may 
be synonymous with q-err R" or Jjrr q-. — In epic poetry rr with 
optative is also used = »lest ;" instances are not rare. Mhbh. 1, 
154, 35 grhj irafFT ^ =T ^ faPTTrgd^R: (let us go instantaneously, 
lest Dnryodhana should know of us), ibid. 1, 56, 23 ^ zyn sr^ 
f&TT ^ Rcffrihjyfa , R. 2, 63, 43 ?r tot^ r- fcri* srorT, Nala 14, 14 etc.*). 

Rem. 2. ^ , not in, is the negation to be used with the po- 
tential mood, in hypothetical sentences, in general precepts and 
with the f^q? taught 343 e.). 3 ). Nala 13, 42 Damayanti says the 
conditions upon which she will be a maid-servant : q-gr ffilfai 

spf TO[VToR^i?t ^^M*yi»y^r2TT> bere ^, not qr, is in its 
place. 

406. Two negations in the same sentence are equivalent to a strong 
T,ro affirmation. Oh. Up. 4, 4, 5 HH<gHfouft fddgftH^ frT (no one but a brah- 
tions man can thus speak out), R. 2, 30, 31 :r ?r JT^pn^ (I cannot 

Tnt*" but S°> indeed), ibid. 2, 32, 46 ^ srfo^ snjcT fTftfrT: (there was 

to a n o one there but was made content), Mala v. epilogue ^t51TOPtHh- 
Btrong 

affir- QiWU^fd qsTPTT MMrHIH ^ Hlyl^ TTfitfq*, comm. rr <S*J STOrSTrT 
mBti0n ^^l^g^T^TrT^r 1 ). 

407. If two or more negative sentences are to be con- 
nected, the negation is often put but once. So 



1) Pane. 325 trr = »lc8t" is construed with a present: ^TTCT^rft in 
qrf%RPTrersffl HcrfS. Instead of Moriw one would rather expect usirj. 

2) Sometimes is construed so even with the future in °srf^. Mhbh. 

1,146,30 ifW xr Ri^^d s^orm — r^^tto: Mummfd . 

3) jrf^ = »if not" I have met with Malat. IX, p. 160 : gsrffej^ 

gpwf^gf^ftoT m I Tmfemt ^ ^ rtrMf}Mp!l4l But imT 0 may be 
a false reading instead of ZTW°« 

4) R. 3, 47, 8 qTO ^ ^ *cF3RT ^ <JTCT ?T ch^WH is an instance of 
emphatic denial by means of repeating the negation, unless tbe reading 
be false and we must read 7f eh^JxM* — In Pane. 116 the words 
q*T gTxRiTOpior^Tf'R : VMPHMR ^ stf^T are erroneously resolved thus STJTTO^ 
znr*R:°» tbey are WMUol*j^-f- 4IN*H:« 
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^?8»* T ^ may be = ^neither nor, not. . . . nor"; 

wit- «T — *(Rf = „not. . . not even;" *T — c|T=„not... 

ted P 

nor". This omission of the negation in the second 
link is necessary in the idiom R". . . . ETSTT or ^cf „not. . . . 
no more than." R. 2, 59, 8 <prrftr ... H i lH^i^i^ii^iH tmnfa ^ 

gmg^T (the flowers do not glisten nor do the fruits as be- 
fore), M. 4, 56 JTTCg JJ# gfta srr £terc stt egf^?^ (neither nor 

nor), Pane. IV, 53 xttat tot ^rtfifT uraf Hidcj i R J > i w(m art tt- 
q^apr; — Bhoj. 15 tt ^ { l dHPh^Pn inn: srcrefei f^nr: (such a king 
is not desired by his subjects, no more than a eunuch is by 
women); R. 3, 47, 37 STcraT fsnrr m^m^ram ctut jtct (— no more 
than the sunshine). 

But, in asyndetical connection of negative sentences the nega- 
tion is always repeated, cp. Pane. I, 4 in 4:01. 

Chapt. III. Interrogations. 

408. Interrogative sentences are twofold. Sometimes it 
is the whole action or fact, which is put in question, 
as „is he gone?", sometimes it is not the fact itself 
but one of its elements, that is asked after, as: „ where 
does he dwell? who has seen him?" Questions of the 
latter type are introduced by interrogative pro- 
nouns or adverbs, those of the former 1 st by par- 
ticles, which partly are also derivatives from the inter- 
rogative pronoun, 2 l ? the interrogation is signified by 
the mere mode of pronouncing, 
inter- L The interrogative pronoun is the interrogative 
tiye adverbs, as Bp", Sfjffj^ (why?), are its deriva- 

™nT t* ves - ^ S a ru ^ e ^ey k ea( * ^ e sentence, at least in 
verbs P rose > ™ postoy they may be put anywhere. Pane. 126 
oM>u i *H qt tFT cW, Ba§. 82 qriftr ^ mf§> Pat. I, p. 427 ^ 



Inter- 
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iToTrft wrf:; — Mrcch. IX, p. 302 av^rrf of^fTO |7 JTrrr; Pane. 
II, 4 wsrrfir gfyf^) ui st^ht nwt ^nr: ^r*r. 

Rem. Like other pronouns the interrogative may be part of a 
compound. Mrcch. IX, p. 302 psfcrTOOT fTCTT f*&*{^ ( v « a « what is the 
name of her lover ?), Dag. 74 h^R: sm ruJchmoi i dfHP mr srer 
PA^Tl Duffe l ft PA^gfl ^ (as long as I live , I have been unac- 
quainted with the course of [those two objects of human pursuit] 
Profit and Pleasure, and I should like to know what is their 
shape, who are their attendants and what fruit they yield), Pat. 
I, p. 6 WjaiHluch SfiW chq^lHldl*h> 4^5^; (rule and excep- 

tion being wanted, what is the nature of either?). 
409. Other remarks on the interrogative pronoun and 
its derivatives. — 1. They may depend on participles, ge- 
runds and the like, also subordinate sentences. Mhbh. 1, 162, 11 ?im 
oUdfod^m l ^femmm 37T roTCTT (v. a, what motive has made yon 
decide to abandon this [man]?), Mudr. I, p. 28 crf^ fSr STlrT^ (if what 
would be?). 

2. Nothing precludes the presence of more interrogates , re- 
ferring to different things, in the same sentence. Pat. I, p. 241 
sfcj^J gFrrs^rs^pqg^ (what sounds do they employ [and] in what 
meanings?), Kathas, 41, 37 gftseff gr&TFr 3?: fefc ^ f* (OnHlfitd 
(who is indigent? who begs [and] for what? to whom should be 
given [and] what?). 

3. Some particles, viz. ofTi feiH, ^sr, 3, 3>znq, are subjoined 
to them , in order to express some interest taken in the question 
by the speaker, Cp. the like duty of Lat. - nam and tandem, Greek 
irort , French done. Qak. I qraflg tot oTT wi<w ^TOT ^sr: (is it 
then possible, that such a beauty should be of human origin?); 
Mhbh. 1, 91, 8 srf?r fe^sr *pnr: ^fn 4wiR =^t^?t i Md-Hifn rT^r^^sr 
gfrgfeyra q; sraw; R. 2, 38, 8 gri^sr ft grfrfa srecmr*T?n (what 
possible injury can Janaka's daughter do you then ?) ; Ch, Up. 4, 
14, 2 dfrild^ ^5T mm H mffhsft 3 rdHUimi e (friend, your face 
shines like that of one who knows Brahman ; who has taught you ?); 
Kathas. 16, 9 ffcfc to it ST^T f| ^?f?T: .^TT^TT:. 

4. Note the phrase srtsqjr (who is it, that — here ?), f. i. Hit. 

21 
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5. fifc^may do duty as a particle, see 412, 3°. 

Sanskrit has a pronounced predilection for rhetorical 

Rheto- 

ricai questions (14, VI). Hence, the interrogative pronouns 

tloM. and adverbs are often to be translated rather freely. 
Here are some examples: R. 2, 44, 7 f& ^ m^d l ^d : = ^ UT°, 
Hit. 22 dlld^MU l srf5J5«i?r cjrfer^ (v. a. nobody is punished 
or honoured anywhere on account of his birth alone), Kathas. 28, 

i0 5j£^ rr^Qm. *ilrMlfq rJUToT^ 2[?Tt 3TT oT^TO W (the 

Buddha has given up his own self like a grass-blade for the benefit 
of his neighbour how, then, can there be question about [giving up] 
wretched riches P). Cp. Mhbh. I, 74, 27, £ak. I, vs. 19 etc. Op. also 
mi ftxr — ryes," ftfrg = abut" (441), ftfr ^ = ^moreover" (437). 

sra^ In a similar way and ^TrT 1 frequently precede 

^J, the cause, reason or motive , when expressed by a new sen- 
^ tence. For this reason , one may sometimes render them by »in- 
deed." Mudr, V, p. 157 v$ Q^dl^lUlchJHlH : i gffr: the reason is 
given in the strophe , which immediately follows, ibid* I, p. 29 q^r 
M^M fajXtt P^UIfr ffrt mak 1 5TT fTm^l ^ 5F*TOr U^fH^M^I^ 

^ Rem. The idiom sfi ^T. . . . efT ?T serves 'to denote a 

great discrepancy between two things. Da$. 77 3? <ro 
^f^rT^ (v. a, to be an ascetic and to weep are incompatible), 

R. 2, 106, 18 Trrpri l g? STTPT 5JT sOT: g> =ar qraRHj C&k. 1 17 snr 

^m*Mi ^f&rf xjitd^y? i 9» ^ f^tuiHpMHl : M 1(^-1: sr^- Cp. Kathas. 

28, 6, R. 3, 9, 27 etc. 
411. In indirect questions the interrogatives are 
:^ e £ employed, but instead of them the relatives are also 
relati- admissible. Kathas. 39, 174 gsR^r srerar gra^(see , how I delude him), 

indi in Panc * 55 ^5**^ ( be informed of what the8e g* ardB 

rect are telling). On the other hand Kathas. 39, &7 fT^- ^jij. .... srer- 

8o£ A tfSTTOhrar TOTj^t q^t^: (he told her everything, who he 

was, of what name, whose king's son), the direct question would 
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have been sf*?t f^rrowsT srar cpr.. Likewise M&lat. II, p. 39 fqi&sr 
h dM i Td zft^s^ft* raprrer , R« 2, 52, 60 gjiij ^ fsrt gcrcrrfi gfH*?r:. 

412. II. In such interrogative sentences , as put the whole 
ro^ r - fact into question , interrogative particles are sometimes 
p*i[rti- added , sometimes omitted. When they are omitted , the 
cle8, verb mostly heads the sentence. When added , it is they 

that are usually put at the head. The said particles 

are $rftT, 3rT, f%*T and ^TferT. 

a). Examples of questions without interrog. particle: Pane. 21 i?t 
4*Hfr gjtrftf& 5155: j^MJ^Mq^ Bay, Dam., do you hear a noise distant 
and great?), ibid. 326 srftrT mj J^R: MlrwfojM t srfsiff (is there 
any means for checking that scoundrel ?), M&lav. IX, p. 159 
^srfn ^ fiTOT (say, does my sweetheart liveP). 

6). Examples of questions with interrog. particle: 

1. srftj. — Pane. 35 usirT: f§t5Pj^(v- a. are you in good health P), 
ibid. 25 wm (is it true P), Kath&s. 24, 208 snorter (do you 
know?), Vikram. IV, p. 142 ggorrefa xyq fmrt SR. 

2. 3rT, in simple questions very rare and obsolete, it seems. 
K4c. on P. 3, 3, 152 37T \ttj\ qfomftf (will the stick fall P). As to 
its use in alternatives see 414. 

3. — Dac. 170 srrarrfSr f^n = Lat. potesne? 

4. tyiferf* — R« 1) 52, 7 SFrffrifc ^TsT^T* • • *R*tS fa&rfi: ^ 

f^qsr; (are you in good health, king? have you subdued all 

your enemies?), Mhbh. 1, 5, 1 q^iumRoM rTTrT ferT^ JlHoi l ^i 1 arrftr- 
Trrrfv HrMcfaJ fo j <>P- Nala 4, 24, Kath&s. 75, 93 etc. 

Rem. Like the other interrogates (409 , 3°) the said particles 
may be strengthened by adding to them some other particle as 
^5T, arc, 5, 3, TRT- Of the kind is srfq- ^tft, fefr 3, fsr 3 wg, 
%pT5T and the like. — g&k. I srfq* ^nr dh^Hr^MdU^^' qciT H^rT 
(can she have been born to the chief of the family from a wife 
of a different caste?); ibid. VII pefr oTT ^qrereterer Mir^nm (is 
perhaps the name of his mother P); Bhoj, 64 fTrT: orrf^ f%?pnT ifag 
^rr9TT&; Mhbh. 1, 151, 28 f% 3 sicrir tot 3jw. <r^(what 
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can I see more unhappy than this?); Mhbh. 1, 162, 11 grf%g 

412*3 Many times the particle may be compared to 

Latin num , as it makes a negative answer to be expected. 
Kathas. 28, 71 f^ i^ifi) f^? rt* Qydifa^m" sTtf&rf t ^wrat tnnrnni 
UM^o T grepTsTPT (Lat. num vita excessit ?), Mudr. I, p. 27 

MdM^qimmi^ra Ef frQw . (are you even more learned than 
our teacher?). 

413. On the other hand , *T put into the question announces 
an affirmative answer, like Latin nonne. It generally 
attends some interrogative particle, viz. or Rh*1t 
but may also be used by itself. By combining *T and 

*J one gets which is to be considered a new par- 
ticle, fully answering to Lat. nonne , Greek ovkouv, and 
which for this reason has also the force of an em- 
phatic (396). Examples: Ch. Up. 1, 10, 4 * f5^<ssr%sT ^fir 
(were not these [beans] also left [and therefore unclean]?); — R. 2, 
72, 5 <xfq Tnvop&j: sftj ^HlMHrttHoi (are you not tired with the 
long way, having driven quickly?); _ Ratn. Ill, p. 79 f^r jrf^z 
* ^HM< * [viz. (does not [the splen- 

dour of your face] outshine the brilliancy of the white lotus and 
does it not cause delight to the eyes?); — R. 2, 22, 22 |ciw 9j4 
rm^ (is not that the effect of Destiny ?). 

Kem. Tet,!T put to num , since ^HUrT 

alone may be rather = nonne. R. 2, 72, 44 m^umti |h 
(1W ehMjRn , cp. ibid. 1, 74, 21; 2, 57, 7; Mhbh. 1, 23, 10. 

414. Disjunctive interrogations are characterized by a great 
tiTto- variety of particles. Commonly the former member 

terroga- 

tions. begins with m, but there are many other combina- 
tions. Here are some instances: 

1. In the former member , in the latter srr or f& stT or 
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^eicrr or 3rT or srr^t or 3rTT^t. — Dag. 149 foxni SoTC: f* Sirem fi 
5TT (is this a vision or is it delusion?), Pane. 230 f^H^m 
gasmen f ^rarsr srcj^ S^cTOrft oUWidUlR (shall I rise and kill him 
or shall I slay both of them while sleeping?), Mroch. Ill, p. 113 
P#r y W^j^H ^TWg^ftj 5*nr (are these two men sleeping indeed, 

or counterfeiting sleep?), Qak. I 3mhm f^jiRUT cpTT H<HIH . 

fH^QdoU^ i m?Fmz[. , . . « m% PurKifd ^uij^h i P t: (must she 
keep the tow of chastity up to her marriage or is she to dwell 
with the antelopes of the hermitage for ever ?). — To either member 
or to both another particle may be subjoined , f. i. instead of fifci^ 
one may say f&g, f^r 3, in the second member instead of 3ft, 
or 3rTT^t, also f^jr, 4dfeH » m^fan etc. Mrcch. X, p. 367 

f* 3 ssnTfep. irrjT f&^dM^mdl (is she come back from 

heaven , or is she another [YasantasenA] ?) , Pane. 202 fj£ ferrft 
qrTSFT srs idl^RdcfrHlEi oUimf^d : (has anybody caught him in a 
snare or has anybody killed him?). 

2. The former member contains some other particle, not 

So f. i. 3. 3 Kumaras. 1, 46 mr J|fhT 3 »pn^TTWTCTT> JjftiT 3 

xjrn^TTfir: (has she borrowed it from the antelopes, or the ante- 
lopes from her?); — frfad *-.. . an Mhbh. 1, 162, 3; — 357. .... ar 
Kumaras. 4, 8; — stt. sit Pat, I, p. 6 ^rMJim^H <rfHw ftrrit 

off mUthiffl &f?T [SO. STs^'.]. 

3. The former member is without particle. Of the kind are Pane. 
294 srefrstr *5rr: f* crrse^ mQujPt ^ *ttoh; £ak. v *gsi mm^frm 
sit ci dJ^tm T (either I must be out of my wits or she must lie); 

C&k. I yTcfftrT oTr^f^T d|Pd 3 ciiOnm* 

Rem. If the second member is »or no," one sayB ^ srr. Pane 
329 ffr ufHfdgHMRd * 5TT (is there any remedy or no?), Dag. 140 

^BT ^ Mfd^Hdl^ rTf ^ stf?T fcTOcT dMllrl. — »YeS Or no" is cTT 5TT- 

Nala 18, 24 ^ tTtoh crtft r^tV Pterin stt ^ 5rr. 
41 5. Disjunctive interrogations of three or more members of course 
show a still greater variety of interrogative particles. Kum&ras. 

^ J[ (y, a. are you Brahma, Vish n u or Qiva?); Pane. 332 
o ral^lW :, J)rllj) ^ror 5TT *^jR*d^ (is it I, against whom 

the plot is laid or is it the hunchback or anybody else?); Dag. 
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*rfm**it 3 ff^t 3 HTdrfhviiior cpizPT (was it a dream or a delusion 
or perplexity of mind or was indeed the store of my good works 
exhausted?); Pane. 177 fTj^ft: epfa camil^H 3FT gpftfrpren 
^s^r mfm\ n?rf<5rcrq snr HddUM i ^ML j Kathas. 72, 185; Pat. I, p. 5, 
1. 14 f&w..... fl i ^fioiH . sn^tfeff; Pane 48, 1. 19; etc. etc 

Chapt. IV. Exclamation. 

416. Exclamation is either signified by simple interjec- 

Excla- 

m«ti tions , as (alas), ^rT (ah), (oh !) W, ?T^tboth 

cms and "" _ 

o?i rt of expressive of surprise and strong emotion, N^(fy), 

mation. and nouns used as such , as (it is a pity , alas), 

f^SJT (thanks to God), HTg (well done), ?TIWI 

(marvellous) , JnTrFT or STFT TO" 4 ? — see Rem. on 2 _ 

or expressed by a full sentence, commonly beginning with 

one of the said interjections or exclamative particles. 

Exclamative sentences, introduced by interrogative pronouns 
or pronominal adverbs are, not nearly so often met with in Sanskrit 
as in our language. Still , the idiom exiBts. Da$. 67 king Rajahamsa 
rejoices when seeing again his comrades and exclaims sfpzt tot 
femXTT: wu i h ; gft "Ven. I, p. 25 Sahadeva to Bhima 

m ^ ^TT rWJoirtJl ; uiumi : (how long it is, indeed, since Mylady 
is here!). 

Here are some examples of exclamatives : Pane. 25 ^ sflw 
*4ImIhh4j here is expressive of joy, but R. 2, 115, 3 hh^JI^I 
f^cf ^TsTT it expresses sorrow; — R. 2, 12, 73 ar^ft 5TrT mmmfl - 
rFfft -dMfd^lH ; — Kumaras. 3, 20 and snr together: ^srmfa 
g^qfteftS ;-, - Mhbh. 1, 157, 41 ^ f^ri irfrr rcPT nfqrcnfa; Pane. 
158 f£r^3& rar° (for shame, you blockhead, you — -); — Mudr. Ill, 
p. 104 5TT fTTrPj^ (o I remember); Frabodh. passim m\ qro (o, you 
rascal!); — Mudr. II, p. 84 f%gm ££Ufir HH4f(MdM 

41 1* and are often construed in a particular 
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manner. is apt to be used with the nominative 

nomin. °* an abstract noun , expressive of the fact which causes 

the astonishment. But f^F — or, in full, ftyltrj — is 
™u8 attended by the accus. (sometimes also, but not so 

often , the nomin.) of the person or thing , which causes 

the indignation or anger. 

Examples: 1. of y^t with nomin. — Nala 3, 17 Damayanti, 
when seeing on a sudden the beautiful appearance of Nala, ex- 
claims ^m^t chPh^ q^TrgR o Mudr. I, p. 38 C&nakya takes 
the letter, glances over it and says praisingly ^ffiuHlTfl^ i un* T 
(an excellent hand indeed), Pane. 92 the Ocean disapproving the 
words of the bird, which he has overheard, exclaims $rf[V JToh 
qfaflhl^mim , Mudr. VI, p. 197 Raxasa, when entering the old garden, 
being sad with grief, laments dlufmnm HlR^miTUiH l (how 
little charm this old garden has!). 

2. of fas? with acc. Mhbh. 1, 131, 23 fyrrrTt sr: ffiTT^Fmr (shame 
over your skill at arms!), R. 2, 49, 4 jjst* o - ^ifeiH^ 
ibid, 2, 47, 4 firrTCj WSJ fkqi m*T a. cursed sleep!), K&cL I, p. 18 
[Tw M 1 1 qH^um' ith I uiHj — of ftp* with nom. Pane. 156 f&fnar 
<f|£ru, ioid. 1, 174 f?m^rf: etivwutuu 

Rem. 1. Occasionally fy^r occurs with a gen, Hariv. 8722 ^Fter- 

Rem. 2. Pat. I, p. 443 4^4.^ affords also an instance of , 
construed with the accus. 
418. Some particles are used in exhortations. They of 
*3F> course attend imperatives and such tenses as have the 
^ meaning of imperatives. The principal of them are 
both = „ well, come," Lat. age and agedum. 
KathAs. 24, 143 ^ft UMldJ-K T r^. With the l 8t person =: fr. allons. 
Oh. Up. 5, 11, 2 n ^^mam-^wfH FT ^Tffinj: (iWell, let us go to 
him." Thus speaking, they went to him); R. 2, 96, 15 ^-HTtKd qfrffr? 
(come, look here, Laxmana). — Among others, ^ and ^fir, as 
Kumftras. 4, 32 ^ in* utot < 4cjJ { PHfr^ (do , bring me together with 
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my husband), Kac. on P. 1, 4, 96 stfq- finff, cp. Kac. on P. 8, 1, 33 
^ 05" (pray? read). — Like our »come, w the imperat. may assume 
the nature of a particle, f. i. KatMs. 37, 200 ^ HmiPdfr *. ... ZTToT 
(come , let us go to him) and so already at so remote a period as 
when the marriage-mantras have been composed, A.cv. Grhy.l, 7, 6 

HWf< fb|o|^lcl<| 5T5TT H*HUIoIi|. 

Rem. Neither nor ^ are however limited to this employment. 
Occasionally they accompany also the indicative mood. K&c. on P. 8, 
2 ? 96 x$ 5oT^ ffiPETT or^fir (I say, my friend , you Bay the thing 
that is not), Mudr. I, p. 38 ^ f^fft ^cdd&H :* When addressing some 
person, while offering him something, one uses ^ft, fr. voil&. SchoL 
on P. 8, 2, 99 nt q n>. ^ n ^^rf^r- 
419. AH interjections readily join with vocatives. Two, 
and fPI and are especially employed so , since they serve 
^ to draw the attention of the person addressed , in a word, 

like >ft: the vocat. of ^TSTFT (259) — and Lat. hew. 
Kumaras. 4, 28 ^fir qvfn zf^ stor ^ (come, Kama, show your- 
self now), Hit, 9 arnj 3crra i arqj ^ <tpzn — is especially fit for 
gentle address pprithee- ')"• 



1) ^fir is also asserted by lexicographers to be a particle of interro- 
gation. I greatly doubt the correctness of this statement. ?rf& may 
easily be confounded in mss; with ^ft, and, in fact, it is not rarely a 
various reading of the interrogative 9itT, see the passages of (Jak. quoted 
by the Petr. Diet, s, v. srffr 2). The Petr. Diet, adds five more in- 
stances: a) three from, the Kumaras., b) one from the Mrcch., c) one 
from the Pancatantra. Of them , a) Kumaras. 4, 3 srfir sHOrNM sHclRij 
though Mallin. comments thus on it ^rf& 5TSM FJ^TCRft fa f&9oT: isrf& ift°€f 
trrfbrfS g fi t^ f ^f^ t it is by no means necessary to accept here ?rf& as 
an interrogative, better it is to keep to its duty as an interjection 
fri& dtQcHm »o, my Lord" tfterffl »are you alive ?" So Mallin. himsel 
explains Kumaras. 5, 62 wHh *hlHerH*MUl As to the remaining ^pas- 
sage ibid. 5, 83 — 35 , the edition of Prof. Taranatha has srftT) not — 
b) In the two editions of the Mrcch., I have at hand , the particle ?rf& 
is wanting, instead of srfir sUH)^ they have ^ dl4fil* — «)• As to 
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A connate particle is mt , sometimes = $rf5r , sometimes expressive 
of astonishment. Qak. YI king Bushyanta , when perceiving on a 
sudden the charioteer of Indra standing near, exclaims ^ *JlHfci :« 
Cp. Mrcch. I, p. 17 ^ MdchicriPH J&tf: CRtis 

420. As to the vocative, it is generally put at the head, 
twJT at least in prose, for poets may give it any place, 

according to the exigencies of the metre or rhythm. 

In flowery style the vocative is not rarely attended by epi- 
thets , as Malat. VI, p. 87 m j ^u^MdlPiPi-d aiiqi%Hiw» fY *TTOcT- 
^rT5F (accursed Madhava, thou who hast murdered our teacher 
because of the wretched Maiati). In ordinary prose they are avoided^ 

Chapt. V. Connective particles. 

42 1. The most important connective particles are five mono- 
wrtive syllables : 3T, 3, FT, 1%, and four dissyllables 

cles - ^5T and 3rT. Of these, ^, 3ETfa, and 3rT 

have the most general bearing, as they are simply 
copulating words = „and , also , farther, 1 ' though they 
often admit of some special modification of meaning, 
so as to get the force of adversatives, concessives etc. 
For the rest, is the disjunctive, ^ and the ar- 
chaic 3 are adversatives, f% is causal, 2[3" is the 

particle of comparison. 

In the classic language j and are no more used alone, 
but in some combinations they are, cp. 402 R. 1; 442, 2° and 
4°. That afr, 3 and 3cr may also be interrogative particles, has 
been shown above 412 and 414, 

Side by side with the said connective particles one 



Pane. p. 38, 6, quoted by the Petr. Diet. = p. 44 , last line of Vidyasa- 
gara's ed., this editor signifies by his very interpunction , that he considers 
tffir an exclamative, not an interrogative, as he has srf&l f&sf MdrfJIi 
(my dear, has no harm befallen you?). 
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uses several adverbs, serving the same purpose, as 
WT[^ and *MH or SRRJ ^further, moreover," T^ - 
„but, yet," H'Ml ^likewise, and," the conclusives rTfT 

and rWHIH ^therefore," the causal *TFT: „for," „ou 
the other hand, again, but. 11 They have completely- 
assumed the nature of conjunctions. 

Combinations of these particles either with each other 
or with other particles are excessively frequent. So 
and ?rf*T, Wt and ^T, and FT are very often 

combined, ^Sf is often added to ^T, tlfa, ^T, FT. Some 
of them may be considered as units , as when = 

^indeed," rl^lf^l ^nevertheless." 
422. As the connection of sentences is the subject-matter 
of the last Section of this Syntax, it will here suffice 
to give a succinct account of the connective particles 
severally , especially with regard to their linking together 
words within the compass of one and the same sentence. 
^ 1. is the copulative particle par excellence „and." 
It is as a rule subjoined to the word annexed, as 
FT^Ttrnj, but if it annexes a complex of words or a 
whole sentence , it is affixed to the first word , as fartl 

JffiFpT (father and mother's sister). Pane 225 ^rpn] 

srfiff^ i £ fx ^ PT ^ft^^rT. This order is seldom inverted 

in prose (f. L Pane. 126 sn?rt f^lT stth psTT *JrTO instead of 

*£TCr ^-rtt), oftener in poetry. Nala 1, 22 fqrfrj^ tt^FtT: m ^5 ^ 
cTT -iimH , Kathas. 44, 3 : the preceding sentence is firpft: • " • 

9oRTr§<j5fiT> then there follows ftd { \W T$ ferTJl J^r 

Sometimes in poetry ^ is put between the two links connected 
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by it. Mhbh. 1, 148, 2 wi gftf*^. i i 5Wnij.fi rfoft ^ riWr* (then 
Yudh. addressed Bhim. , Arj. and the twins), M. 9, 822 ^ 
siot' (be becomes great in this world and in the other). 

In poets , ^ is not rarely put to each of the members connected, 

also in archaic prose; see f. i. Oh. Up. 1, 3, 2, and cp. re re 

of Greek poets. But if it is necessary to state that the same thing 
is endowed with different qualities etc. at the same time , this idiom 
is also used in prose. Pat. I, p. 430 mfafrmm* dmfl^um 0*6 is an 
accomplished sacrificer as well as a grammarian), Prabodh. I, p. 
15 SFTzrfff ^ H^afd (it procures joy and perplexes at the 

same time). _ As to ^ expressive of simultaneousness , 

see 438 E. 2. 

Eem. 1. If three or more terms are to be connected, ^ is gene- 
rally put but once, and with the last of them. Pane. 6 fv^prr syrasro 1 
gfrfWim i Id'iVjisfcH oUc^i|m ^ (by begging , by attending on the 
prince, by agriculture, by turning one's learning into money, and 
by trade), Da$. 78 gim^r mr *snj^ar CTrurei ta^m mdifa - 

rm «Br ^Brcsrft ^kTT. Then ^ is rarely wanting, sometimes in rhetorical 
style, as Pat. I, p. 431 a^num-ft rrmar <ng^, R. 3, 69, 32 
^rmt QQfe i M^j ttifluqfaiiuiM^ l H ? and in some phrase^, as Mrcch. 
I, p. 20 mnr5RW f^; ott^ nsd^r srrfcr (v. a. a? soon as they hare 
come, they disappear), Bhoj. 10 ?qi anftf *flr riH i fi * <rffarT:. 

Rem. 2. Sometimes must be translated by a more energetic 
particle than »and." It may be = »even." B. 1, 1, 4 cr^t f&urfn 
gcrrai (of whom are even the gods afraid?), it may be a slight 
affirmative and even have adversative power, cp. 441. 

423. 2. may be 1. = „and , too , moreover, also 2. = 

„even 3. = „ though". Like % it is commonly subjoined 
to the word — or first of the words — connected by 
it; in poets, it not rarely precedes. Examples of 1. Pat; 
It p. 125 rrerrasft *T*nfr j^t 37V: (your horse is lost and my chariot 
is burnt). Pane. 246 the king of the frogs mounts on the back 
of the serpent Mandavisha; seeing this, the others too do so staT 
srftr eronw h^mI*} mhi^;; Q&k* I srfer ^ri^ropndWr^Rfi 
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Hgom^ Cr* a. — I would aBk you once more); — of 2. Mudr. I, p. 30 
?T 3?ff mcM^fi f^yoRng^(it is not advisable to despise a foe, not 
even a mean one); — of 3. KatMs/42, 28 grcTTTTTq ^ ft rymTUjfi - 
x^nfq (and, though reluctantly, he followed him). 

In poetry however, tf§ occasionally precedes the word it attends 
instead of being subjoined to it. Mhbh. 1, 76, 52 grfp^an =T 
<%<Mt»^L (whom would not the hurting of a brahman consume? 
even Indra), Kum&ras. 6, 59 Himavdn says srfo gn^TRTTf^ Hlj l Hq 
G^offer *T (my limbs though stretching in all directions, have no 
power — ), Pane. Ill, 92 srffir ssrif instead of sgifsfq- etc. Another 
instance of poetical license is such an arrangement as we have 
Nala 1, 30 rdHUJd ^ 515: i n8tea d of rolJfcsr H^rsfrT sr^ (speak in this 
way also to N.). 

Rem. Apart from being a connective, srfi" has many more mean- 
ings. It may be a) an interrogative particle, see 412; b) with 
imperative it strengthens the exhortation, see Kag. on P. 1, 4, 96 
wfo fira (do , pour out); c) it often precedes the f§rc , when doing 
duty as an optative (343 , b) or in the idiom mentioned 343 c) 5°. 
In these oases jgrft heads the sentence. — In other meanings again 
it is used, when subjoined to nouns of number (298), or when put 
to the interrogative pronouns and adverbs, see 281 and 288. 

Moreover srfa, when of time, may be =: 1. »only, but," as 
q^jilfq gfffereg (wait but for a -moment), 2. astill," £ i. Kath&s, 
3, 18 sn^frsft »wben still a boy." 

424. 3. 37T is almost a synonym of ?aVA. In the classic 
W " language it is obsolete. As to its employment as an inter* 

rogative particle see 412, 2 and 414, with optative it is also used 
like srfa, see 343 c) 5°, and cp. P. 3, 3, 152. — As a connective 
it is found in the old liturgical and epic literature. Mhbh. 1, 90, 
24 qFrrfSj^tagrl hh*Ah HHHlffWjH *TFTW!» At the close of verses 
or padas, 3?T and wzgi aro rather emphatics or mere expletives. — 
In classic prose one uses fo*r?T ( 442 > O and (442, 2°). 

425. 4. serves to introduce some new element (person , 
**' thing or fact). It may be wholly = and connect 
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even single words, f. i. Pane. V, 11 szttRi^t «uT1$>h fefrrawr 
sP^rri dhmffHm n^r -gz: *a$t f^rer:, here ^ is equivalent to ^. 
Occasionally spqr may be a disjunctive, as Kathas. 79, 24 ^rprl" 
sjj^^r QvimI ^rtfw^f^fjHn:. 

Its most common employment, however, is to annex 
a new sentence , especially if there be a change of subject ; 
hence it is not rarely an adversative. Sometimes it 
introduces the apodosis, sometimes it has a temporal 
meaning ^afterwards l ) moreover it may do duty as 
a conditional conjunction , as will be more fully explained 
in the last Section of this book. 

Note its employment at the beginning of a book or 
chapter or section , where it is the traditional opening- 
word in profane writings , like the syllable in Holy 
Writ. Pancatantra IV f. i. commences fpfc^rrrp^JTT cTOWHnrnn h ih 
^fj# rFSHI^ (bow begins the 4 til tantra — ). 

In prose it is the first word, but in poetry it may 
hold any other place. 
426. combines with other particles. So we have STejl fa\ 

Wl ^f, Wft (= WK + 5), see f. i. Acv. Grhy. 1, 1, 3; B. 3, 
11,74; Pane. IV; 73. But the commonest ot those combi- 
ner, nations is which is almost looked upon as a unit. 
It is used for the sake of correcting one's self. It in- 
troduces, therefore, a statement more exact than the 
preceding one; in accordance with the nature of the 
contrast between the two, one may translate %(24CU 



1) Especially in the archaic dialect. Ait. Br. 2, 25, 1 ^rcrnrrf& UHWft- 

^Hi sngffil CTOT: UrtJtNdm^ R4ld(iUlldUII&l*A (of them — Agni 
reached the aim the first, after him Indra, then Mitra and Varana, then 
the A^vins). 
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by „or rather 1 ' or „on the contrary 1 ' or „no" or ^but," 
I L Pane. 23 ?r^rfft g?rrft i ^rTOT Hd^Jrfr (I will go to another place. 
But that will not do), R. 3, 60, 29 m fffacTT tI I ^iEr) 

(surely, it is not she , no , she has been hurt , my graceful lady). 
As to m fer, see 395 R. 

427. rPTT „so when = ^likewise 11 that is „and , too , 11 may 
?mT * also be reckoned among the connectives. This employ- 
ment is chiefly poetical. 

For the rest , *lRr, ^ and rWf may be strengthened 

by and may mingle together. Hence arises a great 
variety of combinations , especially in verse , as sr^, srfr 

^5 ^Tf&i ^ToTj ^oT ^r; f^cT, rTOT ^ ©tc. 

428. The enclitic cfT, like ^T, is subjoined to the word 
w * which it annexes. It is the disjunctive particle „or. M 

^ 5TT „I or you. 11 ^Either or 11 is 5|T cfT- 

M. 3, 26 ggTTTOToTT fasft oTT feoTT^ (the two modes of marriage either 
performed seyerally or conjoined), Kathas. 31, 39 :j f^* qggfn 5rr 
Soft? 5TT ^sTTt^JTrT: iW^TT R^rT:. 

Rem, Instead of gr srr one says also srr ?rf^ orr. R. 3, 11, 

90 rrnr dld^iojr^ stj^ stt *rf^ srr srs'ii^prra": qr^^t an (here no liar 
can live, nor a cruel man, nor a rogue, nor a barbarous one nor 
an eyildoer), cp. R. 2, 109, 4, Pane. I, 118. — Likewise one uses 
5rr.«« srfi* su or orrfa, etc. As to sjt in interrogations, see 409, 
3° and 412 R., on its force as an emphatic 397 R. 1. 

429. <T and the enclitic 3" are, like and ^T, sub- 

and joined to the first word of the sentence. Ts£ was at 
the outset an emphatic , a weak ^indeed but generally 
it is a causal particle, at least in prose; and 3" are 

adversatives „but; on the other hand. 11 3" is no more 
used in the classic dialect, save when added to some 
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other particle , as ^ = ^ + 3, = w + q>* ^02 R. 1. 

430. TSf „Hke, as" is the particle of comparison. It is 
always put after the standard of comparison, I 
^«1Q(I^J (strong like a lion). Mrcch. I, p. 48 mm ^f&f^sr 

• (she has disappeared, like the sight of the blind , like 

the health of the sick, like the wisdom of the fool, like the 
prosperity of the sluggard, like the learning of the dull and dis- 
sipated), £&k. VI 3>fa<^fid Q^HdHfc F5P^ (have you perhaps for* 
gotten it, as I have?). If the standard of comparison or the simile 
consists of more words , ^sr likes to be put in the midst of them. 
Q&k. yil fcfr 3 <ira srrcr * Rn~fy« ^ %jfFT * Exceptions 
as to the place of ^sr ma y occasionally be found in poets. 

ott. The other particle of comparison is the relative M*MI- 
It is especially used, if the standard of comparison is 
expressed by a full sentence, but it does the same duty 

as 

Rem. 1. It is a matter of course, that and M^l'l 
have no influence at all on the case of the noun they 
are construed with. Both the noun compared and the 
standard of comparison are put in the same case. 1 
KumAras. 4, 25 3: qf^Qfli^gAd ^["fol^d : (struck by those 
lamentations, as if they were poisoned arrows); Nala 2, 28 ft ggr. ... 
JTCFTR ?TOT (on seeing him who was bright like the sun). 

Rem. 2. Note the idiom frmmrT ^sr »h® appears like," f. i. 
KumAras. 7, 3 [rTFj^] sarr ^orr®H4T&- 

Bern. 3. ^sr and rjm ar© often used in similes. In this ease they 
may be strengthened by adding to them such epithets as m-flir^ in 
person), fgrer^arer or f&jj%r (embodied), ^u*k Wff (op. Lai Mars 
alter) and the like. Nala 1, 4 the hero is said to have been an 
excellent archer and ruler of his subjects qT*rri%5i **J: 
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if lie were Mann himself," Da$. 116 a beautiful woman is called 
^fif^d i fs pjfi^uTl (the goddess Rati embodied), Mhbh. 1, 85, 5 mrf^i 
MMmmH HM i f^ ^srrtq-;. Cp. Kumaras. 6, 11, Ragh. 2, 16, MAlav. 
I, p. 24, Earn. 3, 30, etc. 

431. Moreover, ^Sf is used to soften some expression, in 
the same way as German etwa, our rather, almost , as 
if it were. Mudr. II, p. 58 R^Pte r fT^q^qsnr^Tfi (I peroeive 
that the exertions of R. are almost fruitless), R. 2, 85, 7 ^ x^r¥t 

432. Our „as," when not expressing likeness, is not ren- 
dered at all in Sanskrit or by F^TFT with gen. But 

mraT. ^as 11 = „for instance, namely' 1 is r\him. Mudr. Ill, p. 117 
ot-^t 35 <sg Q^mI u*cfWi f^fsrCr qfrri&OTT rrcraTjsr^ fH*i^& 
(well, Vrshala, Ihere are two means to be put into effect against 
disaffected subjects, viz. favour and force). 



SECTION VI. 

ON THE CONNECTION OP SENTENCES. 

433. In Section II — V we have treated of the different 
constituent elements of the sentence. This last part 
of the Syntax will deal with the various ways , in which 
sentences are linked together. Two main categories are 
here to be distinguished, 1. coordination, when — 
grammatically speaking — there is equality of rank be- 
tween the sentences conjoined, 2. subordination, 
that is such a union , as makes one of the links depend 
upon the other, so as to constitute a period made up 
of a chief sentence and a clause or subordinate sen- 
tence. The former class is generally characterized by 
such particles as have been dealt with in the last chapter 
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of the preceding Section , the latter class by relatives. 

Occasionally Sanskrit prefers coordination in such cases in which 
our language would rather use the other mode of junction, and 
inversely. 

Example of coordination in Sanskrit , subordination with us : 
Mrcch. Ill, p. 116 {jcKP^d PkjPi ^ znftf* * (though blaming 
it' I do it). 

Example of subordination in Sanskrit , coordination with us : 

rRPT: fitorfir ^awnw c rf &ft ': ©tc. In translating such sentences 

as this there is, as a rule, a greater deal of coordination in English, 
f. i. dI saw there [in the water] a jewel, I took it and went on, until 
being tired by the exceeding glow of the sun, I entered some tem- 
ple." Cp. l]4,L 

Chapt. I. Coordination. 

434. Coordination, though chiefly expressed by little par- 
dina- tides, as % is not exclusively signified by them. The 

tioa by 

m ^ n8 demonstrative pronoun , especially may be a fit in- 
strument for annexing a new sentence. Sometimes both 
particle and pronoun are wanting, and sentences are 
simply put together: the so-called asyndeton. 

435. I. As to the demonstrative, some instances have been 

1. the criy6n 275. I add one more from the beginning of the Panca- 

demon- ° ^ • . r 

stra 7 tantra ^ i QlUHrO sPTOf m|^TT^TQT THT -W^IRST. tW^lRhHW 

tl7C ' ^TsTT SRgrirTOT 5RT; TOT. s^rg:- Nothing prevents the employ- 
ment of both dem. pronoun and particle together. So often sffairj. 

The acc. neuter tlfT and the abl. neuter FTFTIrT' 
when = ^therefore , for this reason have wholly got 
the nature of particles. Likewise FFT. 

436. II. The asyndeton is mostly met with either in short 
statements , to express antithesis , or for rhetorical pur- 

22 
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2. the poses , especially where the speaker is excited. Pane. 26 

deton. Wkdld *T^T7*n 5HT ffiTUTT: (so it is, he is a Lord and we are wretches), 
ibid. 113 ^ ^ %ti\ sit ^rrf^ft (it is not your fault, but that of 
your master), Mudr. Ill, p. 106 *M*jjH ^d~miMd (this is already a 
real possession, not an expected one), Da$. 16 pgfr thrift gr rr^rfq 
H3rf%£ foq^ftr (what shall I do? whither shall I go? have you not 
seen [him] ?). Pane. 134 efsr^TTrr^ rr^f uJtswRd , here the second 
sentence enunciates the reason of the former one, but there is no 
causal particle. In a similar way srr is omitted in the passionate de- 
claration of Damayantt (Nata 4, 4) zrf£ m UdmH i m UrtJHMimlM JTFT^i 
B i N^n) st^t fsgmqerrei m ^trrm, likewise Kumaras. 6, 12 ^ft 
^q i fitfMuflsi i 5[# JTf^ em*^ (whether man or woman, it matters 
not — ). 

437. III. When treating of sentences connected by par- 
ticF«» r "tides it is best to keep apart the logical categories, 
copu- Mere copulation is denoted by ^T, STfa, 5fET -r- either 
p cie>" sin S le or combined, as ?rf^ *T, ^fa, — , by 

f% ?Rra, by rTrT^ and cFTST They an- 

swer to English awa?, 0/00 , likewise , moreover, further, then , 
thereupon etc. They are not quite synonymous , and each 
of them may have its proper sphere (as FTFT* to sub- 
join what is subsequent in time , f^l ^T, 

to signify the importance .of what is added, to im- 
port a change of the scene , of the action , of the actors 
etc.), yet it is neither easy nor necessary to draw the 

boundary-lines sharply between them. 

Examples: 1. ^. Dac. 83 frfsr oiuPM <jfT ufcgi ^I^ ^ld^ 

<^oiT*| m ; — 2. ^fir. Mudr. II, p. 69 f&Sro^r Q^^Jdrtil^dH^ ifsr- 

qfer SOTfirarrpnggf g^r (Priy., my attendants may keep their rest and 
you, discharge your duty); — 3. wr. R. 3, 14, 4 * n ftfJ^TW *roTT 
(JsUIWlU jya&\ i • • • • rTST $<rWo<Jimq q*r^ 7m ^, Pane. 3 the king 
first spoke to Vishnucarman , i>then the other replied" ger fipnipPTf 
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?r {lam^ ; — 4. fm?r Pane. 214 ftnrgr ftrafr 1 yiirsrrffow 

the reasons, why he is to be killed are then given: gTT: 

fifc-W. 3?ff- • ♦ • • spiff ^ (for moreover then one says 

it is also taught); — 5 mj^ Pane. 135 qsrsTOT: ^srf ^ sqw: i 
SSEjrpsi q||f^^ wmdl ; (all these poor fellows are depending on me, 
besides they have left their families in order to join me), ibid. 
IV, 65 fogr ^jferfri WrWl( (secondly) ^ firor JJrrr JJ^JR ^ (moreover) 
an^q; — 6. Pane. 168 a heavenly being prevents Somilaka 

from suicide, and says jfo J£ gfni nsr^- 

gs; ; — mr:- Dag. 138 ^3 rem 1 rTrT; fe^rr- 

sater rT^ fi^HHMMI^ %%anq: (you must make me enter, then 
recall our father into life and act in the way that shall please him). 

Rem. 1. mi is not seldom z= »now", fr. or. Pane. 94 srf^rfosST- 
crilSW- • • • • SRTt *VrUJT: 'srf^T I STO cFj^7fe# sialyl a £STT J l-e$ fi*Wl d) IcTR^- 
?rij (in some pond there were three fishes. Now, one day fishermen 
passed, looked at that pond and said). 

Rem. 2. ^, srflr, sro are sometimes to be rendered by but, yet, 
nevertheless. See 441. 

438 - sr..... #r.,... ?rfcr, #Tetc.=»asweii 

as „not only but also.V Utt. II, p. 29 f&^^i 

irwfr ssisr ^M*f?<i,Tr5r iFn^n^r tot ^ I^n 1 ^ ^crw fy w ihi wwuiir^dju* • ♦ • • 
MlfeH l Poifll ^uf^ff ; (not only the sacrificial horse has been loosed 
to roam at will, but also guards have been appointed to it ac- 
cording to the ritual , and Laxmana's son has been sent after it). 

Rem. 1. The archaic dialect has also the combination 3fT- • • • 
3rr. The old verse 3rf rot; qsCT^T 5£S? divert ?sr; i^ioM ^uftr^Hl^ is 
commented on by YAska in this way sroirsr: cragpq TOrfo anrarcrfq 
=3" sjUoT^T ^urirjjH i ^ (see Nir. 1, 19). 

Rem. 2. A repeated ^ may occasionally denote simultaneous- 

ness, Eumaras. 3, 58 3*rr ^ <xwt: MMIMMK *rfNTFJ^U zftnTFq 

im^UI (Um& reached the entrance of Qiva's hermitage, and at 
the same time Qiva ceased his mystic exercises), cp. ibid. vs. 66, 
Ragh. 3, 40; 10, 6; Kathas. 18, 120. 

439. The foresaid particles are also used to connect three 
or more links. In enumerations, it is regular 
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to put rliqr^ in the first link (cp. 399). p a nc. 281 
td i ote^i JjF w^wRfe lR ft^TOT ^ RhQu^q ; (in the first place the 
loss of my dwelling, then the alienation of such a friend as yon). 
The complete set of particles is: ^ rn&rfj <n^ ma^or genr rns??^ 
in the first link, WJJ^ or $rcr or rm: or ^rar ©tc. in the second 
and other links. Panc. 67 the lion chides the hare, who has been 
despatched to him by the other animals ^ rT T aw OTtjfr 

d^lfdttAui , Pane. 181 tfT^T rTTcrfl^TTWTrT: ui|dl^*5T^TfTt ^MUKHdV 

ferfinrftT o ^udr. Ill p. 173 the three links of an argumentation 
are marked by moir^, fTfT: and 5^:. 

Disjunctive sentences are characterized by off, or 

5ff off, 5TT ^ an, See 428 and 426. 

Another kind of disjunction is that represented by 

„some others others again' 1 and the like.Here 

indefinite pronouns are to be employed , as *RlrT. ♦ . . . 

%farT; %farTor .... WT(, etc. Likewise 

the adverbs made of them. Mudr. IV, p. 138 q^iT^ nm^mi 

441. Antithesis may be variously denoted. In the first 
theMfe place it may be expresse4 by adversative particles , viz. 
flf (429), T^HT, ^T : , also by such combinations as 

J, <T^rJ, ^t^g- Further *f ,$177, may be = 

on the other hand, on my-, your-, his part, again etc., or 
if stronger antithesis is implied, = but , yet. Nor is the 
asyndeton rare, in which case it is the mere arrange- 
ment of the two contrasting ideas , by which the anti- 
thesis appears, see 436. 

Examples: a.) antithesis expressed by adversative particles. — 
?j. Mrcch. IV, p. 141 %in f% ^nr w^jftt Fiw i Qo t qfiuHi : ij^ntrTt 
rj q i fuifjj ttuffioTtof^tfjft (womankind, indeed, are wise by nature, 
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but to men wisdom is to be taught by manuals); — qr^rr. Pane* 
315 afrdHfg( rmrfi- T^xSf <Tr$Tft (it is so, yet I will ask my wife 
nevertheless); — fcf? rj. Hit. 106 jrf H i d(^<frc4 fa(lr«EiafMrW^ 
arora^TT STOf: felrTT^ (well, this great lake 
has been very aptly chosen to be our fortress, but you must lay 
up provisions in the island in the midst of it); — <r|- g. Pane. 
304 uh tHUi( jtht: ^ n ^ [^|Rhi :; — <rf- f^rg. Pane. 16 m^h^{ 

rT° (this is true, but — ); — yr:. Pane. 72 mmJlrii 3o|ui<Hi 
<pr: UMcfl rrj^nfitPT ; (he is an herbivorous animal, but your enemies 
are carnivorous). 

Rem. 1. <p:^ like g, is generally subjoined to the first word 
of the sentence. It must be kept in mind that its adversative 
power is but secondary; properly it means » again," and may be 
used in the weakened meaning of »on the other hand, yet," just 
as again in English 1 ). 

Rem. 2. Of the adversative j instances are often met with in 
such works as the Aitareyabrahmana and the Chandogyopanishad , 
occasionally even in the epic poems. It mostly joins with some 
particle or relative* Ait. Br. 2, 39, 11 msnTT * dlHMl irac & 
Hoifcl »OTTg ?t aref %5 FT set: ( — l> u t those, of whom he has no 
knowledge , what is to become of them ?), Ch. Up. 6, 4, 6 0%. . . . 
qj, ibid. 4, 15, 3 ^rsr 3 »but he." Sometimes it is almost — ^, 
for it has less adversative force than ?j- 

&). ^, ?rftr orw= but, yet, nevertheless. Nala 1, 5 Bhima bears 
the epithet of BsTTOOTj to which are added the words 5 5TOsT: 
^beloved of his subjects [and at the same time » desiring to have 
children"], yet childless". R. 3, 37, 2 

srforor ^ TOrer tim ^ JcW: (they who always speak things 
pleasant to be heard are easy to be found, but it is as diffi- 
cult to meet with one who speaks an unpleasant yet whole- 
some word, as with one who listens to such a one), Mudr. Ill, 



1) Yet, like » again/' it may occasionally head the sentence. Pane. 3 
^Ifn^T cF^fq HrT: telHHrtlu'l SifTfir, Da$. 181,1.14. 
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p. 105 Canakya to the chief of the eunuchs ^ {Wlffo-Wl xnnT" 
srasftaff [^^mutHM1H :i^T s? ^srerfcrcfi (the king's attendants are 
indeed Canakya's enemies. But where is the ctidra-kingP). Like- 
wise *ej5TT> cp. 426. 
442. Observations on the adversative particles. 
MtWes ^° em P nas ^ e * ne antithesis, a limitative particle may pre- 

answer- cede in the foregoing sentence. Then we have the type of Greek 

™\\ m i° fiiv Is, Latin quidem sed or vero. Such limitative par- 

tatms t^ies i n Sanskrit are rTToTrT, Wcj, AoM^ , 9™, fs?ST, J^PT, <rpr. 
Pane. 313 ^ Hidrd^w^Wl^uift 1 rar iffa ^ (I will look 

out for the farmer, but you — ), ibid. 195 ggrreR rTTcT^Tarft JT3X\ 
*r rr vmfo fafHWJUh cfrfrfff (it is true, we have a king, 

Garuda but he does, not care for us), Mhbh. 1, 48, 6 cfrnqr ^ *TO 
:t *jto aj- rort oFrmif^if* 5 * 1 Jj 1 (Woi MH4*d i^-d^jjto be sure, 
it does not befit me to ask you about such a matter, but ow- 
ing to its great importance I have ventured to urge you), Pane. 
Ill, 171 jet EhcHirmH * ?J n vg&m TO (he accused himself, 

but not the fowler), Kathas. 39, 21 sttot ^ G&w* srt s^ortm ipft^f- 

2. if the preceding sentence is negative, the adversative f>ar- 
tide must be rather strong. Such strong adversatives are fift ?j, 

nfq rT^ft 3 and cn^T >on the contrary." Pane. 203 tt JJ^ f* 5 *pW, 

and DaC. 77 ?r. oNd^ STT MVol^^fM cT g^i l fu i ^m T eJjId^ ^ffl *=T gTFT^ 

Mr 3 H * (neither external beauty nor riches are the result of manhood, 
no, he is a man who is loved by the foremost courtesan), ibid. 

100 ^TsTT roTT. . • • H^c^ld dr^fT gmftWrfe (he will [not 

only] not kill you , but he will even make you heir-apparent). 

3. ferem in the former, ^r, etc. in the latter member are = 
=et. ... ^ »not only but also." Pane. 1,33^ fererefrrn 

^ fszcz^m, Nagan. V, p. 85 mj g^it dl^ont^A ^ firafr Vctjci 
cMImRtHI tWTTTol M^qiw^MKrttf Id (not only my son Jim, 

here is alive, nay he is even respected by Garuda, as a pupil 
reverences his teacher), Ragh. 3, 31 * eferer H^^uife : fwrm- 
W&wwftsfo h;. — Similarly q Tpr» . . . . srfa or xT or sim., 
see f. i. Kathas. 33, 138. As to ct^...* *noT?T^ see 480, 
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Rem. If on the other hand ^ precedes and sferer^ or qpr 
introduce the second sentence, these particles may be almost ~ 
»but." Pane. 122 ^ *J5rfa tot^ erTCcgfeffe (yon are not 

an honest man , you are but an evil-minded fellow), Prabodh. IV, 
p. 84 ?p?r ^ orrBrt ficr^ft ^ sjoFf * fe^rim'i q rretfsrcfc i * 'grcfa <%tt- 
ffo^fefftT ; ^ intern s^cft (in the subduing of anger not 

fatigue of voice, nor head-ache etc., but I [forbearance] alone am 
to be praised). 

ftrg, 4. The phrases f^jj, fish *r, fifr fcga and jft: have the 
fifr meaning of Lat. nedum *how much more" or »how much less," 
cp: when heading the second member of a complex sentence. This 
™J idiom is much liked in Sanskrit. Utt. Ill, p. 39 ;rg roilMcjfiuffa - 

like. fTRfcj. cH4oiHf ?rftr ^ UHMf^f : (not even to the deities 

of the forest you will be visible, how much less to menP), R. 
2, 30, 21 ^xf srf|(J sffci? *j^<i h(m nlrtij? i fsfc JJHeJVl coffin *ifiii 
4r £:f$rcTT (I cannot bear this sorrow not even for a moment , how 
much less for fourteen long years), Hit. 2 ^Jh^uH^fa fS?j 2T5T ^Irpgqq 
(even each of them by itself suffices for mischief, how much more 
to him, who possesses them all four), R. 2, 48, 21 ;r dtldrHlfl : 

W* 1 3^ 

443. The causal particle is VZq (429). It may be com- 
pared with Greek yip, since like this it has a rather 

causal A 

parti, geoeral employment when annexing sentences which 
°i^ . 11 
contain some motive, reason, cause or even a mere illu- 
stration of that which precedes. For this reason , it may 
sometimes be rendered by „for" or „ because" or „since," 
sometimes with less emphasis, sometimes it is not to 
be translated at all. At the outset it was, indeed, a 
mere affirmative particle. Yiddhac. I, p. 7 ftrar: fgrr^t 

STTOsSr: (pure wisdom is indeed a cow of plenty; it milks bles- 
sings , it repels mishap , it produces glory, it cleanses the dirty, etc.) 
Kad\ I, p. 20 the king has declared his astonishment at the great 
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gift of speech of the parrot which has been offered to him; in 
reply to this he is to d fersr f%5Pjip& f| spFOTf^KT^rPTt fs^fd- 
STGrr OTTSJrT orr^prTprfel (why wonder at this? since parrots, mag- 
pies and the like birds well repeat the words they have heard), 
Hit. 4 fTT^T^R <JJ •W^T ^ HT*1 T'd^Hf^ Urfii-I ^ IUIIMJ OTT f% HWTfi/^t 

QvtitTi yJfuT tffcu: ^njRt: ^rprr:* 
For the rest, if it be necessary to signify the cause 

or motive as such, the relatives OrT* and *TF«Hf1 are 
used. See 467. 

444. As conclusive particles we may consider the de- 

Conclu- _ . . . . . — r— r . PC 

«ve monstratives nrT and nFTFl, nn!, %trT!, tlT^ „ there- 
parti- ^ ^ 7 

cies. fore, hence, for this reason. 1 ' Hit. 5 qja^cM ^ tcrftffr 

445. Especially FTPf is exceedingly frequent , and in drawing 
ci^fve inferences it is always added. 

force of j^ em j n j. ne archaic dialect many other accus. neuters of de- 
thepro- J 

noun sr. monBtrative pronouns were to some extent used as particles: ^rmy 
almost = ^r> Z&*ij sfo See f. i. Ait. Br. 1, 9, 6; 14, 6; 
Ch. Up. 4, 2, 1; 6, 8, 3. 

Even the pronoun FT, wheij. conjoined with another 
pronoun , especially a personal one , may import a con- 
clusive meaning. Mhbh. 1, 140, 29 Yudhishthira advising his 
brothers that it is necessary to keep themselves hidden from 
Duryodhana, concludes thus srer y i uiJWi i ftifriM 5repn1*faT*T^tc. (let 
us therefore ramble over this country , being intent on hunting), Q&k. 
II Dushyanta is requested by his mother to return to his- capital, 
but he wants to remain in the hermitage, to defend which from 
the evil spirits he has been entreated by the hermits; now he 
decides to stay there himself and to send his vidushaka home in 
his stead , with these words ^ *rroax forq^pcsrrfiT: JJ* JjfirT: 

U dlPlH : ufiPldr*] cH Hoi cPMi rer^S +My i r^jjfi (friend M., my 

mother treats you too as a son , therefore , do you go back home — ), 
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Utt. I, p. 11 Sita perceives the portrait of tho deity Ghtnga; R&ma 

praises the deity and concludes srr foRtsr ^frmt fSrsrTgvrR^ 

UoT (be, then , mother, propitious to Sita). Another instance illus- 
tratiye of this idiom is Bagh. 1, 5, but it is too long to be quoted, 
for to translate it correctly the whole passage would have to be 
given. Cp. also Mhbh. 1, 153, 4. 

Eem. Occasionally *r ia used so , even without the personal pro- 
noun added. Bag. 141 ti=r mnm ^TTrflrnr. <tttot <rf^r?iT:isr fenro r 
*nq fa f^r^mT^^TrgTfe (I have abandoned you, my son, as soon as 
you were born, why, then, do you welcome thus your cruel 
mother P). Cp. f. i. Ait. Br. 1, 7, 3 m ar ofr 

446. Nevertheless, hoioever , yet is fi^lf^* It commonly 
fTOT ^' introduces the apodosis after a concessive protasis (483), 

but sometimes it may usher in a new sentence-, as Pane 

332 ift: UrUMrt^ MchcHHd I chcriJIUI ^THlrTeTTfg J^WT tfrTf 5T^T 

5nfa (it cannot be denied, that every success occurs according to 
Destiny, nevertheless a man ought to perform the prescriptions of 
the good), cp. 315, 1. 22. 

447. When connecting a negative sentence with an affir- 

Cod 

necting mative one , the negation , as a rule , precedes the con- 
n ti™ nective particle. Therefore , *T ^ ~ Lat. neque , 3T, 

seat en- r^. -\ 

a'wk 7 ^ 3> etc., likewise ?TT = + 3, ST^T, 

mative *tTcf. Nala 3, 16 y^iigjjj mrtrTT ^ <TT: [sc. g^m^qr:]. . . Ir- 
one8 * rrwwTCFrT (the women praised Nala, but did not address him), 
Pane. 241 oR * i fa<*>i fzji f^V gf^tjfir =r ft jjjtt otkftt fcidHPn 

(day after day he throws down a little piece of wood, the stupid 
owls not being aware of it); ■) M. 2, 87 ^J l ^-i OT sjgfo (he may 



1) Occasionally this order is inverted : ^ or =3".... qr. Pane. 285 HoT 
<rtl*hMI feprRnaHjSftcfTT JpfT. ST^rT TO RT? (— but not so have I), 
B. 2, 26, 3 5^ xtTfa flftfsf qr STOTcJ 
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act otherwise or not); Da$. 141 §5T M^ l ch l ^uTl i^f| snprt SFTfr 
Hoil^fd ^g^iq^dlfd srnTfart <ng* (she has done well, for a per- 
son like me does not deserve — ); Vikram. IV, p. 148 ssrafhrer- 
<KVU l fiioi ftr^?T ir pir * ^(Rh feclTO; (— my heart is content, 
yet I cannot believe it to be true); M. 9, 270 q- ^nfeq" fgfqT 
MIHU4 i r*ich> ^T: (indeed, a righteous king must never put to death a 
thief, unlesB the stolen objects [are found with him]). Cp. q 
%rT 485. 

448. If the sentences connected are both negative, the 
b 'nqgk- negation of the latter may be omitted. Yet the nega- 
ones, tion is often retained; and, if there is some antithesis 
between the two links , moreover in causal and in con- 
clusive sentences , it may not be wanting. One needs says 
!T R" FT and and R CR!. 

Examples of negation omitted are given 407. To them may 
be added M. 2, 98 qr f[®ifft Jprfff 5TT (is neither rejoiced nor sad). 
This idiom is especially employed, if two or more negative sen- 
tences precede, to annex a last link. Nala 1, 13 q- i^ajr *r raj 
Hi^JJMoin) 6hpM hj qprSnErfa ^rarg ^feUdT^oiT ^rTT (neither among gods 
nor among yaxas nor among men and others such a beauty had 
been seen or heard of). 

Examples of negation retained: Pane. 44 srcraufn n^rf^rssfPTO 
q 1 fri^fa =T ^sr sr^fH (from this day forth you shall not be a 
gadding nor speak harsh words), ibid. 29 q- gfrsfrj rTT yteMifq gg^rt 
qifa SJrft" oTT« 

Examples of q- qf^, q qr rj etc. Pane. I, 48 q- £H% 

HU l UeiW ^ FT TOFT ^firj?r:i^f| HHl l <Wl f^rf%rT, Da$. 91 *RT£ff ^ 

H^dsHl ^-tertfti ^ g a n<l imu T d^pi^fd (her kinsmen do not cede [her] 
unless for money, but she does not accept [a lover] who buys 
her for money). 

Examples of asyndeton q q ^neither. .... nor." M. 4, 55 

r^rsUT, Pane. Ill, 98 qir^j^pf 95T<Tfr :t ^UWUl*lM^qj sr*: (a 
dog's tail neither covers the privy parts nor does it propel the 
vermin). 
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Ghapt. II. Subordination. Periods and clauses. 

449. When subordinating some fact or action to some 
other one, there are two different manners for bring- 
ing this relation to grammatical expression, either. by 
synthesis or by analysis. The synthetic expression 
takes up the clauses into the frame of the chief sen- 
tence, while denoting them by verbal nouns or no- 
minal forms of the verb, as participles, gerunds, in- 
finitives and the like. Then, the sentence contains but 
one finite verb significative of the principal action, 
the other actions appearing in the shape of nouns and 
nominal forms which by their noun-cases and moda- 
lities are to represent the relations existing between 
the main action and the secondary ones. By the ana- 
lytic structure, on the contrary, both the principal 
and the subordinate fact are evolved into full sentences , 
either of them containing its finite verb. Then, the 
clause is marked by a relative, which by its form or 
its referring to some demonstrative , or even by the place 
occupied by it , points out the chief sentence on which it 
depends. A relative sentence by itself is nonsense, it 
demands some main sentence to depend upon , of which 
it is logically but a detached link. 

Exactly speaking, it is the analytic expression alone 
that constitutes (subordination of sentences. The synthe- 
tical expression of clauses does not create new sen- 
tences. For this reason, the participles etc. are no 
subject-matter of this chapter, and have been dealt with 
in Section IV. 
In Sanskrit both modes haye been used from time 
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immemorial. We have no evidence to decide which may be the 
oldest. For the rest, the relative system stands to participles, 
infinitives etc., almost as prepositions to noun-cases, as auxilia- 
ries to verbal flection. 

450. Sometimes the logical equivalence of a gerund , a participle etc. 
to the protasis of a period is grammatically expressed by a subse. 
quent mx or <m\> Oh. Up. 6, 13, 1 ^sjuwH^h ssmnnq- rt yin^M- 
OT^err: (v. a. place this salt in water, and then wait on me in the 
morning), Kathas. 13, 144 mfo gcfTfacFTT rtWl^fui^^Wflif^ • • • srr^T- 
Wmwctt, Nala 5, 10 rTF^^ter. ... srer roddMMcri ^tw. (as 
Damayantt contemplated them, she did not recognize king Nala), 

ibid. 2, 14 rTTcT^filrorT JTSTcTT RcT: *Ulc<iMcdil il|lH$M l^di xTT^! rTzft:, M. 

11, 91 rTCTT Sorarrcr n&m fiFfecrciTWrT: (by this [penance] such 

a one, when his body is wholly burnt, is then released from sin). 

451. Subordinate sentences, then, are characterized by 
relative relatives. By this name I designate the pronoun U 

system. 

with all its derivatives, whether they may be called 
pronouns as *T! (who), Ml^W (Lat. quantus), *TT£$Ti 
(Lat. qualis), or pronominal adverbs as 3rT (whence), 

*T3" (where), tP^TT (as), and conjunctions as M (if). They 
have in common the property of referring to some 
demonstrative, either expressed or implied in the 
main sentence. Such a couple of relative and demon- 
strative, standing one in the clause the other in the 
main sentence, may be compared to a system of hook 
and eye holding together two different parts of a piece 

of cloth. Of the kind are 5H FT, rTT£SP, 

. FTfTi or rTCJ or 

etc. 

452. From observing the practice of Sanskrit authors the 
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following general rules about the relative sentences 
may be laid down, 
its pro- i # The demonstrative is chiefly the pronoun £T HT, 

p6rtlC8. 

FIH and its derivatives, as FT^", FP^TT, rT^T, rTFP. Yet, 
it must be kept in mind that relative adverbs do not 
necessarily require demonstrative adverbs of the same 
category; in other terms, one is not compelled to use 
the type *IrP FTfT.*, FT^ alone, but some- 

times some other demonstrative , f. i. a noun-case ol 
the pronoun may answer to the relative adverb, as 
ET5T <3R^fP *T ^TTTTFT! (it is a charming country 

where you dwelled). 

2. Sanskrit likes to put the relative sentence first. In 
this case we have a period consisting of a protasis or 
former member, which is the relative sentence , and an 
apodosis or latter member, the principal sentence. 
This order is the regular one and much more used than 
inserting the relative sentence in the main one , as is ge- 
nerally done in modern European tongues. The demonstr. 
is commonly expressed, sometimes it is understood. 

Examples : Pane. II, 20 rorrar * ^ tot t* mscz =ar 

(good and evil works of the individual are so requited by the 
Divine Power as to reach [the performer] by the same cause, by 
the same agent, at the same time, in the same way, at the same 
spot, and to be of the same quality and quantity), M. 1, 42 g^f 
g *npr *m Urmrrfir^ ^frrrf i fT^rr srr >sMyTwft (now, what duties 
are assigned to the different beings in this world, I will tell you), 
Utt. Ill, p. 42 ?nr £*tt wfg jtjtt vft cr^ofr *ti otft fquw^-c^ Hu^mwt- 

cJIrU^l^rTTfa- rTT^T ^jrpWr ^^^T% I HT^olftqrfyFT^r fTT^WTpt, Pane. 48 

H<*^j a^dd rrf?^a"fTT?T (do to him that which is fit to be done). 
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Sometimes, however, the relative sentence follows 
after the principal one. In this case, the demonstra- 
tive is often omitted. Mrcch. I, p. 19 ^nr w zgfa g^re^tih 
Trilun^rdldvjd : qf^HTprT (this ails me, that — ), Nala 2, 25 ^ [bc. 

gfafrnyTT :] fg^fofirii^H ^ ^Pdd: (all of them went to 

Yidarbha, whither all princes were on their way). 

3. Like the interrogative {280), the relative may be 
part of a compound. Mrcch. Ill, p. ill ufsmu zrrfcr = 
tot fsrcW, Ch, Up. 4, 4, 2 hi^ i h~i u£m<mfo (I do not know of 
what gotra you are), Veo. II, p. 44 h^i^i zt nj^f usmr m^rfl * 

4. Nothing prevents the relative depending on a ge- 
rund , participle or absolute case. Ch. Up. 5, 1, 7 & ^ jrnim 

QTft^fTfftcT |WT H sr: W ^fff (the [five] senses went to their father 
Prajapati and said: »Sir, who is the best of us?" He replied: 
»he by whose departure the body seems worse than worst, he 
is the best of you"), Bhoj. 26 ^mj facrflchJ SJirfi" ^Wl l rJl *TTOTO 
fzqv\ fangx tv^ (the minister looked about the town , but did not 
find any illiterate person to expel from his house , in order to give 
it to a man of learning). — Kumaras. 1, 3 the pronoun ztm is to be 
construed with the former part of a tatpuiusha q^j f|xf *ftnuu - 
fag^tq STTr^ (v. a. whose happiness [of Himavan] is not disturbed 
by the snow), Mrcch. Ill, p. Ill the thief speaks: Hrfrfoj^Ui 4jJmmi - 
?irfi[T^Ti^T Soft if afewi OT^r m^T: (on what spot, then, shall I 
•show my skill, which the citizens will admire to-morrow .when 
looking at it?). 

5. In prose, the relative is, as a rule, the first word 
of the relative sentence. Pane. 53 z& arrcr ggrr hmkj 
rasffr vsfer rT5T°, ibid. 62 u\ TT7T: ^ar ^f37T&^° (they, with 
whom I always stayed, with whom I grew up and played — ). 
In poetry it may be put anywhere. Varan. Brh. 32, 4 the Earth 
says to the Creator HJidHW **ta|prr ejp a^r^fa ft^t rPTT (o Lord, 
the name of firmness which thou hast bestowed upon me, is vain). 
The Qlokas I, 54-63 of the Pancatantra, which have been quoted 
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for a different purpose on page 266 of this book, may also give 
some illustration of the poetical license in putting the relative; 
in one ctoka (vs. 62) the relative heads the sentence, in two it 
is wanting, the seven others exhibit the utmost variety. *) Pane. 
1,414 the relative sentence runs thus: q-prfwT sffoflTFrarffcft gJr- 

CT^R- TOT * ZTTfirT R - 2 ) 28 > 26 we nave tnie order ^ 3 % ^ 

^rrr ttfmzi 5njor jrkm ft^t JT^Trq^rrt q- ftot &cn sr^f instead 

*0f <T ^Tqm 5PT ^rj tffed ^rTT rf^T ^rTT (TOT oWT ^ ^SFTf • Cp. f. i. 

Kathas.^, 183. 

453. As the demonstrative H may have a general mean- 
ing (276), ^ may have it likewise and of course also 

the derivatives of both. Accordingly ST* H is not sel- 
dom = „who or whosoever. . • . [t\e]." There are , however, 
various ways for emphasizing the generality of import, 
which are mentioned above (287). 2 ) 

454. In general propositions, the relative sentence is not 
rarely characterized by two or more different relatives 
placed close together. When translating them , all of 
them, or at least all but one, become indefinites or 
must be rendered in some different way. Pane. V, 9 tot 

CT>fT i&Hor: wmr fT^T STOrTT OTf^f (if a person is wealthy for some 
time, they become his servants for so long), M. 7, 96 rft a^min 
iTOT rfi^(that which one captures, is one's own), Pat. I, p. 123 mat 
fearer ^rfpToTrrft u\ ran: iwd\ Kcrfo ^ft sr^r sfr^H (the cows when 
having grazed by day-time, lie during the night each with her 



1) vs. 54. °9^rtfH fiPcfch^ u: s Ma^MHcju: 

55. cRjyMi^d f§r# wrik txt PwSsujft. — sr° 

57. zjjT rft znrjrTrtr gs&ff $° 

etc. 

2) To the instances given 287 I add Pane. I, 389 $SfT ^ MIU^ihh - 
3&{<^ ^Tmr^PT^, cp. the note on p. 215. 
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own calf) , Pane. 1, 48 jft rr iniTRreT =T <t &m Tfefr: (a wise 
man must not attend on such a one, as does not know his 
qualities), Hit. 106 ut g^r mf&: ^rrcf rT ft* fafajteKfc r. 

Chapt. III. Relative ^sentences , introduced by- 
pronouns. 

455. The general rules laid down in 453 for all kinds of 
denoe relative sentences are especially applicable to those 
relative whose relative is the pronoun ^ itself. It is, there- 
in, fore, regular to make the relative precede. In Sans- 
krit, as a rule, it is not the demonstrative which is 
the antecedent of the relative , but inversely. Pane. 319 

*TGr] JTeTPTO CrfoTCKT ZTPTStjiH' rTr^Tof HrrldJ fri I FT MMihl^ I *jfr*'- 

ftrtiiW qyiiPn irTTST HiidPd, Mudr. V, p. 180 n mfer <paj onrfi^r^- 
gpTRTf: < =T cf3 T: (ask one who is a honourable man, not me who 
have now turned dishonest), Bhoj. 9 g- mJ farm 5 Mci l Ml%r rolttfrH 
Surrey >ssr *T fsrovrff sTPFTr: (the penances- and fasts which I have 
performed in your behalf, have now proved fruitless). 

This precedence is , indeed , but the consequence of 
the entire employment of relative pronouns in Sans- 
krit composition. They are not used , as in many other 
languages, where the relative sentence may be a con- 
current idiom of participles and adjectives and a means 
for paraphrasing. But in Sanskrit only such attributes 
as are of importance to the understanding of the main 
sentence, are fit for analytical expression by means of 
relative sentences. ') 

456. Sometimes the relative protasis + demonstrative apo- 



1) De Saussure de Vemploi da ginitif absolu, p. 38: »la proposition 
relative, en effet, contient toujoors en Sanscrit une donne*e importance, 
et modifie foncierement la portee de la proposition principale." 
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dosis, even serves the purpose of emphasizing a simple 
sentence. In this case , the relative sentence is but the 
paraphrase of the main subject. Instead of Ht^H 
% *TrP (my horse has died) it may be said $Tt^\r3T: 

$T *|fT». This periphrastic idiom is especially employed 
in giving definitions, and in general, if the chief pre- 
dicate i& nominal, it is a fit means for distinguishing 
the subject from the predicate by pointing out the 
former as something already known. The archaic mo- 
numents offer plenty of instances of this idiom. In 
classic literature , though far less common , it is however 

not Wanting. Examples : a.) from archaic texts. Ch. Up. 1, 3, 3 
*T: ymiNHd): £f&: ST STPTT OT 5OTT: m Qat. Br. 14, 7, 1, 33 m q 
WT ^UIIMIIMM^I: ^5F: famm [3d crftchMUJ M<:, Muir 0. S. T. I, 
p. 46 translates this passage thus: »now a hundred pleasures of 
men are one pleasure of the Pitris who have conquered the worlds." 
Mhbh. I, Paushyap. Uttanka asks his teacher about some strange 
apparitions he has come across , while executing the orders of his 
teacher. The other answers q- pr f^OT UTrTT f&yTfiT =5T (the two women 
[you hare seen] were the Dhatr and Iho Vidh&tr) q\ xt ft CFnstrrri 
fi^ fTT^rToRn paTq^ft (and the black and the white threads [they 
were weaving] were day and night) and so on: q\ jj^q-; ^ <TsW:i 

ahssr. ^ffr:icr srw: ^^Tsrfrr JTrn^id^rfir^: g^r. ; — 

b.) from classic literature. Pane. 62 ^ q^; *Tfftr u sM^ l^rT PH*KflT: 
sri^rT (but in this lake the aquatic animals are brainless), Mudr. V, 
p. 172 ra^cri^UH sr sfiTFT FT^JH^* c^Tfrm (give me one of these very 
three ornaments you have bought). 

457. If the relative sentence follows, the inverted order 
^eT may be accounted for by some special reason. Mrcch. 

order, jy^ p# ^fi^^ g^TT mT * & J^k =5T ^ fdUolMf^T (I hold 

those unwise, who rely on women and fortune), here the stress 
laid on the predicate aqfiUHC na8 caused the chief sentence to 
be placed before. Likewise Kumaras. 2, 51 the gods entreat Brahma 

23 
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nRxquft &g ^rt^t rWi (sc. pttt^t) srpfrar — jfttrq- MciS^Mi 
& ffiffiq jfnrf&rTjOfm^Gzr^ sf^tfaor sRifSnrq. The opening-line 

of the Kumarasambhava is srcapr^ri f^f$r <oMifm ft*nwt ^TFT ^rmfir- 
^nr: etc., the glory and the magnificence of Himavan are extolled 
in the following sixteen ctokas (1, 2—17) each of them adding 
a new ornament to his splendour. In all of them it is the re- 
lative alone, which connects the different links of the eulogy, 
referring as it does to the preceding f^MU ; of the chief sen- 
tence in $1. 1. And so often, if somebody or something is cha- 
racterized by a series of clauses , the relative sentences follow after 
the main sentence. In the last instances quoted the demonstra- 
tive in the main sentence is wanting and it is the noun alone that 
does duty as what we are wont to call the relative's antece- 
dent. Sometimes, however, it may happen that there is no other 
antecedent to be supplied than just the wanting demonstr. R. 3, 
19, 7 f| mmmg sftsr ff: *ukw fsrfusw (I am not aware of [anybody] 
in the world, who can do evil to me). 

458. The relative pronoun must follow the main sentence , 
^tive" if it introduces a clause of a special character, especi- 
n p 0 F un ally a causal one, yet it may also import a conse- 
UvJ* guen ce j a disposition, or even a purpose. In other terms, 
chawc- *^e Native pronoun is sometimes used , where one would 
expect a relative adverb or conjunction, *?! being al- 
most = TTRT (that he) or = V&n *T (in order that he), 

or = Ml £2(1 • (such as to — )• Cp. Lat. qui = quum is and 
qui — ui is. 

a,) The relative clause implies a cause, motive or reason. So 
especially after such verbs and nouns as signify a disposition either 
glad or sad, either benevolent or malevolent, either content or 
discontent , and the like. Pane. 250 i nnrerfcroPTorrRl rarr^gfe f Mdfroi 
Mffrmfd (you are fortunate , indeed , for whatever you undertake suc- 
ceeds), Dag. 90 §for y^n iifui^><il(chi zrroar HoirMHl sfuftfiraTH (she 
is to be congratulated that it is she, who is the object of your 
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love), Qak. I w£\ wnj^^nr rrsrH^i^nof)' n ^rt cr^cwr^tn ft<££&i 
(it is ill.judged of the Reverend Kanva to order her — ), Pane. 
55 faSH, Dac. 135 

Rem. Note the idiom *its^, in such causal clauses. R. 

2, 59, 32 srcftw rfte^fSr^rcr yrasr ^gwnfl R ^tu Mc^^m^ (it is a 
pity that I do not find Rama and Laxmana), Mrcch. Ill, p. 125 
^rrt ^X5;:itoi *rc f^ndi-mm wrf S^'.^gf^sn^r. — (I am not 
poor, since I have — ), R. 2, 44, 26 ?5r tfrferT ^fa uwKrt jma; 
gfT:. Likewise *r ^nsr. Qak. YII snrasmclrTl" mtjvHcHli W oTCR <rf^^ 

cRTFTT ^ f^ejrf f^rnfrr. Cp. the kindred idiom sfrs^r 

etc. (445) *). 

b) the relative clause imports an ability, consequence or design. 
Pane, 1^2 filter Rvjhh fsraT chfiiry^I: ^T^rmiftat *fr fswrUHichi^ c^^ilTi 
(v. a. you must apply to somebody, who is able to defend you), 
ibid. 91 STT XTT5TT <H^Ul rft iFT ^RHufd u^fd^ (what is the Ocean , 
that he should hurt my offspring?). In these examples from the 
classic dialect the present is used or the future. In the old and 
epic style such clauses require the optative mood (f&rj?) cp. 344 f). 
Mhbh. 1, 157, 25 7rf| zrtrr oTOTrft ^Wi i m^ : (I see no means, 
indeed , how to get rid of distress), R. 1, 54, 3 <rfp*ravT srfwn f£fr*T^ 
§JT^Tr*RTi *nt ( I d^HffHl f|?Jtf ijsffj'.farTT (why has V. left me, to 
be captured by the king's attendants P), ibid. 3, 13, 11 oUTf^cr *T 

£SFT Mlc^cf, 5JJ^MH4JiMI%WM< WroTT oflku f^TT. 

Rem. The pronoun q-, therefore, may even be correlative to 
a preceding ^oWrT and the like. In all such cases the clause 



1) The combination U\ serves different wants. Sometimes it gene- 
ralizes the relative, so as to make it an indefinite = 35T, see 287 c.) and 
Mrcch. X, p. 360 *nr f^T ferTT » staying anywhere." Sometimes it is to be 
resolved into (the » renowned" or the » well-known" etc.) a*:, as Mhbh. 
1, 67,71 ygi^; a^; rf ir^^t fs^iorf^W. In the same way 
IT ^T, ST frcft are to be resolved. Mudr. Ill, p. 115 mam ildM^IUdl" 
WTnfr ^rTT W^T etc. 
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bears a consecutive character more or less expressed. Hit. 6 srfer 

frfa^ Urft Q&kJ l *m ^lUII^. >T)fHUIl ^>T^5iR <£TrRT *l(f3d Wb. 

(is there any learned man so clever, as to — ), Mudr. V, p. 166 
Hr*lSifl^ ^MUH^frrj jufa (of what nature are those im- 
portant affairs, that you should transgress the king's orders?), 
Mhbh, 1, 157, 14 ^didi^ srerTTfr <5?r fffer^r qsd^. 

459. Some other special idioms may be noticed: 

1. the idiom Uf^nOT v. a. »surely", cp. 395. Yen. I, p. 19 2j7STrzr 

^yfarfftg *T (my heart trembles , indeed); 

type:*; 2. the type, represented by E. 2, 44, 14 m JOT: STtS =er ^FTST m 
etc - = ^ 4h^iui ^rTTi Pd^i| U^5 j lM; ssr f%tf p^oiumfd (considering Rama's 
* d e . happiness, his heroism and his viriue, he will soon recover his 
ru, 8- kingdom), cp. Latin qua erat dementia Caesar , victos conservavit 

hostes and the like; 

zrfir gmnTTre^sfimpri crf^rrrrt (afipqfr ; here tne repeated = »if some- 
d^r^JP T body" an( * »if some other," cp. Mhbh. 1, 79, 6. In this and simi- 
lar constructions the noun or the demonstrative referred to are 
understood. Cp. qTojH = »as far as" and the like (460 R. 1). 

460. The pronominal adjectives *TF3FFT, MI<£3T and the 
* after \fae , are as a rule used along with their demonstra- 

the de- 

mon- tives f1|c|Tl, FTT^T etc. Kathas, 78, 130 mpuK rM d ; 3FTPT FTT- 
strati- *^ 

^ Taff <T£: (one may judge a cloth from its constituent threads 

vcs nT- c 

^ v a. ex ungue leonem), Mhbh. 1, 167, 34 ^ tpf; ^um tffeft ^TsPU&rTT 

^ ^ rprrfsw: (such a son as you wish will be born to you), M. 8, 155 
and the q icjcft HUSTg feci >dH I ^Tri q^ ( ?f (be must pay as much interest as appears 
lllcc ' [from the documents]). 

Rem. 1. zTToTrT, when subst. neuter, is sometimes employed 
in a somewhat elliptical way, f. i. Vikram. V, p. 181 ^q- xfterift 
OT^rcp^ ^OT ^i^u i ) *m (and Urva$l here will be your wife 
for the whole time of your life), Dag. 74 q^ai^aui molfdX T***' 
rjsspf ? (and its train consists of all that is charming and splendid 
here on earth)." Cp. Lat. quantum est hominum venustiorum and 
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the like. Cp. also the turn ^f^ qrTon^ (as much as), frequent with 
commentators. 

Bern. 2. A counterpart to the idioms mentioned in 459, are 
orgX and OTcFrT^ when connected rather loosely with the main 
sentence. R 3, 24, 6 yr^un ^ *dPn ofirtnt orratf^Trr : i srarft sft 
wi CTTyr^ (considering the shouts of the birds here, some danger is 
near us). So especially OTcTrrand H T drH = »as far as, in as much 
as," cp. 479. 

Rem. 3. If the relative sentence import a reason, a consequence , 
a purpose, it is the pronoun q that is the correlative of rrnrsr, 
not u i^m and its synonyms. See 458, b) and 466. 

Chapt. IV. Relative adverbs and conjunctions. 

461. Some noun-cases of *T may be used quite adverbi- 
ally and even assume the nature of conjunctions, as 

whs. SfiJ, ^FT, *TFP and JJFFTrT, moreover tliqrt and Miqrll- 
With them rank such as are derived by means of ad- 
verbial suffixes , *T&TT, T^T, *Tf^. All of them serve to 
introduce various kinds of clauses and subordinate sen- 
tences- If we except O^T, restricted to temporal clauses , 

and <Tf^ exclusively employed in conditional and hypo- 
thetical protases , we cannot say that each of the named 
conjunctions has its own logical sphere of employment. 
So for instance , -EFT may sometimes express a reason, 
sometimes a circumstance, now it points to a pur- 
pose, now it merely paraphrases a fact. Similarly 
*Tf5(rT may be time-denoting or it may indicate a 
proportion. And so on. 
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1. Relative noun-cases used as conjunctions. 
<*•) *IrT; aR; *JrT: and SJFTTrT. 

462 ?IrT and the rest have nearly the character of such 
^ conjunctions as Lat. quod and $7*0, Engl. f At the 
outset they were cases of the neuter of the pronoun. 

Compare f, i. these two sentences : Kumaras. 4, 9 u^HMdo r fa chHa*^ 
(that which you said, I understand it to be falsehood) with Qak. 

(that you have wedded my daughter by mutual agreement, I for- 
give it both of you). In the former, jjh is the acc. of the pronoun 
and expresses the object of the relative sentence, in the latter 
it is a mere conjunction serving to introduce the periphrase of 
the subject of the main sentence, expressed by the demonstr. ftf^ 
but it is no essential element of the proposition. 

463. The conjunction TFT is chiefly employed to para- 
ploy- phrase a fact, especially if this fact be an important 
element of the main sentence : subject or object. As a 

rule, the demonstrative is added. 

Pane. 147 ^f?H tram h^wkm cpr^ (you aro not aware 

you have deserved hell), Vikram. I, p. 18 rpr srlw ^sr dUftdfed^H 
flwrt v^m *mT'. (i* is j forsooth , the glory of the Thunderer, that 
his warriors triumph over his adversaries), Mhbh. 1, 150, 23 ^?r: 
srzrij" Fcf 5 uzji jt^t snrifsw fsraT^Wt rng ^sr srcpr. (what 
can be more miserable than this, that — ), Pane. 56 fifciter 
mm <TrfTToTT srcrr ^ fonrt tmPt! (is this right, that all kings are 
making war against me?), Qak. II 3?^; ^ ^ vfa^T fff^oH faHrfrr 
vi^t (it is the highest glory for an archer, that his arrows 
hit a moving aim). l ). — In the following instances , the relative 

1) In the archaic dialect the indeclinable zjrT occasionally serves, like 
the pronoun jj, for the periphrastic expression of simple nominal predi- 
cates (466). Ch. Up. 1,1,8 ^e?T ^oT e*|fe§%^rfrr , Max Muller translates 
»now permission is gratification". Cp. also the passage of Mabav. quoted 
466 R. 
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sentence precedes. Pane. 113 ^ qpSTrsnrfi^TcrfSr H^m^di*^ (that you 
covet the rank of minister, this too is unbecoming), Nala 18, lOg^T^T 
qfpgan ?nr gfftorff^ (she must not be angry, that he has left her). 

464. The object of the words of saying , thinking , believing 
etc. is often paraphrased by a clause, introduced by 
the conjunction ^H. Cp. 494. Likewise by W (472) 

or TO. 

Examples: Pane. 58 hRm^ eoff crf^arfff ^fUijd^r^r4f5lro<l 
ai^Jl JT^TST PNlfcH : Q 1 * being killed, people will say that Vas. 
and Gar. have been killed in a battle with a great number of 
warriors), ibid. 201 f£r ^ itfw iT5?T^RTO Mf(iJ^) ^OT (you know, indeed, 
that these are my subjects), Ch. Tip. 4, 10, 5 QdHim^ SrOTflf) 
$T^T (t understand that breath is Brahman), £ak. YI fq^r 5j«T 
jorwrr ^wPH^w^Rt^ zjzm smrir u^iufofrH^ (have you not heard, 
indeed, that even the trees of Spring obey to the order of His 
Majesty P). 

Bern. The well known Greek type ollot rhv ivipx on Hkxios fort 
is also good Sanskrit. 1'anc. 280 ^ihW mrr uWh t ^T)[5djU , 

Nala 17, 40 ^ ^tt hx\ TOEmrT |» ^ R. 3, 3, 3 ?5rt g dRrjR- 
^Tor: <ujch | r^ , Mhbh. 1, 168, 9 335^3 dMift Jl^<£f(d 

sit jfT: (but of my brothers I do not know, whether they will 
go or not). 

465. Sometimes the sentence introduced by *TFT has a 
*l a more or less causal character. When thus employed , 

causal 

^le" ^5 * s some ti mes = M' at > £ a ft er such phrases as 1 
am happy , ^/arf, •« ^oorf, / wonder etc., tpAa/ 

Aat# / done to you? and the like, sometimes it is = 
because , 0$. Cp. the pronoun *T with causal mean- 

ing(458). 

Examples: Pane 143 w*rt$^ reoTfTTfq ^ ?nr totPt (I am 
happy that I shall still pass the time there in your company), 
here ifts^(458, a R.), Pane. 203 pott ^MMloi««iWl- 
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^ srforetsfa (yon have not done well to have entered my dwell- 
ing-place), Mrcch. Y, p. 188 facfe*^ ^ftfrTST JT^f- 
tdPiHH ilkftroTT VTjV^k: tr^pfsrfa (cloud, thou art cruel, as 
thou frightenest me first by thy thunder, then layest violent 
hands on me, attaching me with showers of rain, while I am 
going to my sweetheart), R. 2, 113, 16 i^rrfesr. . . rsrfir fS&rj^ 
(it is no wonder, that — ), ibid. 2, 63, 38 frfc Hd l MchH ^nra^ RsiMHH 

UUT\ HlQrKfoKi i (in what have I offended you that you 

should have slain meP), ibid. 2, 61, 9 5 ftjm^*Ui ^ §£3" *T ;i 
wm^tn * <T ut rfivlStt H^rr (certainly, my heart is of the hardest 
stone, Bince it does not burst into a thousand pieces now that 
I do not see him [my son]), Mudr. II, p. 79 faff sTGrczr n^aroT srgft 

ifqT f%qr&CT ZJHjf* 5TT ^TTfe? tjfps^ f^IQH^T^ uF^W^: ([may 
it be inferred that] Qesha does not suffer from his burden, be- 
cause he does not throw off the earth, or [that] the Sun does 
not feel tired, because he is not motionless?). R. 2, 68, 2 (since) 
precedes, rfiT (for this reason) follows. 

Rem. Occasionally and are used like g?T in such phrases 
as »I am happy that" and the like. Prabodh. IV, p. 81 y^vsfnr 
^TffiFTT^rar mrrfSrT: (I am happy, that my master has in this 
way honoured me), Pane. 296 f?fr srcr sJI^uihhmt WT^nrf ^rfrfir 
(are we the equals of brahmans, that you call us to dinner?). 
qTT: is occasionally put to verbs of knowing , saying , etc. (464). 
466 oh, common as it is as a causal particle, is somewhat rarely 
STrT, found as a final or consecutive conjunction, thai z=z »in order that," 
when or -j- v j n consequence of which." Pane. 199 fifarcTT fTdf ^jH thlft^ 
or con- fimtf&^rr *reFrerrft |oTT^r mmuhPh (frighten them in some way or 
other, that perchance they may not return somehow), Ka$. on 
P. 3, 2, 36 explains nymv m trztjt: in this way ^sr ^rm ctttt 
Orsrcrofa sr u*)aEd (being indeed so closely guarded as not to see 
the sun), Kumaras. 1, 37 ^ r HoHi OfT^ (in so much that). Cp. Mrcch. 
V, p. 201, where Carudatra exclaims o r JuiH^^j ^f^>lM(d^H'-iTf UIHrfe'J 
i w i Rtf pr*WT cpv^ fenrr <7f^G5r?l7: (let the rain descend inces- 
santly and let the lightning flash for ever, in consequence of 
which I hold my beloved in my arms, her who was unattainable 
to somebody like me). 
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Rem. Mahav. II, p. 21 the raxasa says sr£ st 

^fo, the literal sense of which is »to give her to another 
is mischief to you," but when translating more freely »woe to 
you, if she should be given to another." In the archaic dialect ^ 
is occasionally a full synonym of qf^;. Only see these passages of the 
Chandogya-upanistiad : 5, 15, 2 vi?<^H ojsfiqqnri rnnfaq- : (your body 
would have perished, if you had not come to me), and 6, 11, 2 ri^T 
mm £tert s^mm srorfSr (if the life leaves one of the branches [of 
the tree], that branch withers). 

In this passage of Acval. Grhyas. (3, 4, 7) rm g^oFTTWT^ 
reia r fajj^ ^5T: (the cases of prohibition to study Holy Writ are two- 
fold: impurity of person and impurity of place) ott may be ac- 
cepted = »if," but one may also account for it by referring to 
the idiom mentioned in the foot-note on p. 358. 

467. Of 3TrTi and TFflrT the causal employment is more 

strongly marked than of *TrT. They not only denote 
s^n^the reason, but also the efficient and material cause: 
for % because. The period is sometimes expressed in full 

*TFfTFT rlFWrT, *TFP fTFT: sim., sometimes the 

demonstrative is not added. Pane. Ill, 105 arguNdVl yifr 
aw IcM fefrc'j ffT: i *jjMJf$ UKU» T <TiVj W M H ffr ^TCfiT (since the wise have 
declared clemency the highest virtue, one must protect even the 
smallest insects),ibid, p. 107 zn^sn^ptft tfimf m: t *WT ^TFT ufsrerfnr, 
ibid. 72 pt^w^i ferfar ff<T: (this does not hold good, because — ), cp. 
Kathas. 30, 39. — Both orr: and m^llrj^ are excessively frequent, when 
adding the causes to facts already mentioned before. Then they are 
concurrent with , and like this , they may be said to serve for 
coordination rather than subordination. F i. Pane. 241 wg( br^jt- 
UHW l «hffjfe« T U^rbltrtl 3TrT:i 3fn ST ^VtJ8c{ JJWTCT: (it is good for 
us , that Eaktaxa is gone, for he is wise but theso [others] are stupid). 
Rem. With the same function are used the full phrases qrr 

dM^uW, <Km rebuild , Urch l |UI^ apd tne life e. Panc - 2i6 TOT* qHT 
roTOT c<rHHcd hi ^ UMI^lfajfflfT rTr^J (you must not stay with 
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us, for we haye taken possession of this lake), ibid. 218 q WRTp iT 
strpmnTTl 5i«i& = I«at. nam snpplex non interficitnr. 

468. The conjunction fl^T is chiefly expressive of purpose 
w ' or intention. One might, therefore, expect it to be 

construed with the optative or the future , and indeed 
so it is , yet the present is oftener employed , especially 
in simple prose. The same applies to $TZTT, when a final 
particle, see 471; 

1, with fsq?: Kath&S. 3ft, 106 nf^JJ^f oFT JTroTT ^rf ST(UNIWII ZFT 
SJT RoT j;:mRT ^-jftfeSH^ (therefore I will retire to the forest 
now and pray to Hari, that I may never more be exposed to 
such misfortunes); — 2. with future: Pane. 329 TT^rfk ttf^W 

tj^frmfrt (I will go more swiftly, that he may not overtake me); — 
3. with present: Pane. 327 jqf Jjf Hx^Tft (dismiss me, that 
I may go home), ibid. 52 uRhfa^ p oich 1(11 1 rT^ h* «rD*l(: f&znr. 

When the demonstrative precedes , the sentence introduced by fa 
may be also a consecutive one, as it points to the direct consequence 
of the action signified by the main sentence. Kath&s. 12, 100 fP7T 
^ fa sr.i ij^PTFT ftdHH ' (act so that he will retire from my house), 
Hit 10 the tiger speaks zpt 3fri T oH^ » it§n^> fa ^orpmft gsnfi- 
5Fjnf q^q* 5ren%% ^rgfi^grfi (L am so free from covetousness , as 
to wish to give — ). 

469. On the other hand, EFT — as it properly signifies 

„by the which" — may introduce also a causal sentence. 
Kath&s. 36, 121 um^ ^rsrfrr^PT: i mfcF s^rfr xmt wt ijonrg?TOHift(H (be- 
cause you have struck me — ), Pane. 274 foq^q ffrart ffcfr fa mg<7^T?T: 
(am I inferior to them, that they should laugh at me?). Cp. 465 R. 

b.) TO. 

4 70 The employment of bears a great resemblance 

TOT# to that of Latin uL Like this 9 ^TZfT has originally been 
a particle of comparison „as," the correlative of which 
is the demonstrative „so, thus." Yet its duty is not 
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limited to the expression of equation, but extends to 
many other logical relations, chiefly consequence and 
purpose or aim , though it may answer sometimes our causal 
or merely epexegetical „that." 

a.) When used in its proper sense for the sake of 
comparison , the parallelism of ETEFT rl qi or its syno- 
nyms ^FEPT) is frequent, although the omis- 
sion of the demonstr. is not excluded. Pat. I, p. 51 qfreyfe 
.TOTSrj (be it so , as you desire), Utt. II, p. 27 fdH^fa Jpj: tnit faroi 
o^oT TOT sir (the teacher bestows his learning on his sluggish disciple 
just as he does on the keen-witted one), R. 3, 19, 18 ^qnr*T5reri 4Vl l % 
2mT«s^rmT^^T?Tl" TOT (I am reduced to this state, as [if I were] a 
woman of bad conduct who has no protector), Hit. 108 ^?d*HflU 
TOT bl< l ft ; — demonstr. omitted: Nala 22, 4 ^ji^ ?hmw fei Qxnf- 
gtrenq TOT (speak to him as Parnada spoke), Mhbh. 4, 2, 5 qqj^ r *ri 
TOT ^rqir (they will consider me like a king). 

Rem. 1. tot may also be = »in so far as." R. 3, 5, 18 Rama 
admires the knightly attitude and tha vigour of Indra and his 
men, who appear like youths of twenty-five, ^ flrerfa says he to 
Laxmana mf*& <j y uiur fna 1 fwm^ . . . * to*t M^byigr ^rfh" Iuu^uhi: 
(they bear the shape of youths of twenty-five, in so far as we 
may judge from their outward appearance). Hence 7f tot* .... TOT 
Lat. non tarn quam, 1. »not so much as," f. i. Kumaras, 

5, 37 FTOT ?T Hlf : ^f^^r<[d^d :i TOT rd(0^^f(H(Hlfd^4^^ : QTfofrT 

STFoPX:, 2. »not exactly but," f. i. M. 2, 96 tt F wm& [sc. ^f^- 

zrrfErr] srap?reT ^rPw^Uoiiin fswiiu ErgETPr tot ximh f^nci:- 

Rem. 2. In protestations and oaths zrerr e?TO == »as 

sure as..... so surely." R. 2, 64, 40 sprpftsftr TOT f^FT: qnwuuu 
m eiSR n^TOT q- giWrcfgr^ fiRT*^ (a8 sure as you being sinless 
have been killed, my son , by an evil-doer, so surely may you go 
swiftly to the abodes of the warriors), cp. Nala 5, 16-20. 

Rem. 3. tot with fe^ may be = >as if" (343, d). Ch. Up. 
5, 24, 1 TOr^ l(M^^ l umfo gj^mTpirSJTH (this would be as if a 
man were to remove the [live] coals and pour his libation in [dead] 
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ashes. R. 3, 51, 34 the vulture Jat&yu is said to have fallen upon 
K&vana in the same way »as if some mahaunt mounts a wicked 
elephant" ^fS^^ JTsnjt^t TOT J^oTTpiFT. 

Rem. 4. ztstj. .... r^tt are equivalent to tot rTOT. "With 

optative is also — was if." Yarah. Brh. 2, 19 JTir^T^fteST 

?T^qr|wrf%rPTi gT^WT^^mrm^ (a prediction by ignorant men is as 
useless as if one were to question a clod of earth at the town-gate). 

471. fl.) points to the result, either effected or aimed 

b) final ' 

at. The result effected is set forth by M&M construed 

cntlTC ' with a past tense and preceded by FFTT. The result 
aimed at or (what is often identical) the purpose is ex- 
pressed by M&ll construed with an optative (f?T3F)> 
a future or, as is oftener done, a present (cp. 468), 
In both categories of sentences the demonstrative rl^l 

is generally added. 

Examples: 1. crerr points to the result effected. Kath&s. 25, 
120 wqrjT urn rnr rrenS ftot toti sratarr eMifli yfriM^H UrT^ 
(and by degrees he became such a master in this art [boding], 
that no adversary on earth could vanquish him), Pane 318 ^sr flR 
MJHfoi fcr rmsr ^TT^rf> ^ TOT ^ Errt WT: (as he was thinking 
so, he gave the pot such a kick that it broke). See also Kum&- 
ras. 5, 15. 

2. znrr signifies the result aimed at, the purpose. Here the 
present usually follows. Pane. 2 mr q*r *h I ^ t: farfsr mf^rT rTOT- 
^ T <fl^d l ^ (act so as to cause my wishes to be fulfilled), Kathas. 26, 42 
gorr * mJ um^w owrft m gw^ifi-Tlfi^ (cause me to see your 
queen to-day), Pane. 151 ^ rm umnfa urn si ^u^ i fi ^ emmmrr ^orf?t 
(I will eat [of it] in such a way , as to be supported by it for many 
days), £ak. I m^wmj um * *Torf?T rWT^qft vftwi (I too will take 
care, that there may be done no harm to the hermitage), HH. 108 
mvi TOrfn rn*nrr fawr. — Yet, the optative (f^) is also found, 
especially in ornate style and in ancient literature. Mhbh. 1, 163, 3 
mr ffert ^ f^g^T ^TTprrRRu emm st^jutV sn^r: (but this brahman 
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should be warned, that the townsmen may not become aware of it), 
KatMs. 13, 55 e Tnjprt 6igCoiui^yiyj cniTrfosdft?Tj mr g^gsfr vm 
wi<f^Tfirf?r, "Vikram. II, p. 38 H^q i ufiwudi mx m&wrki\ v&u*^ — 
Instance of the future: Fane. 105 q m -q fc r rm*rf.»-» ft^CTTl Idf^d) 
HTTT wrfafir H^ra^TOT?WRf^fTl ^irfjfe (I have made them so discor- 
dant that you will see them never more deliberate together). 

The future is of course wanted , if the main sentence has a future. 
Nala 1, 20 4±ui*d)y*iii Port (Jjianfa ^wi w roi<<4 jjfitf «r srr 4f^lH 
^P^f-^H . Likewise the optative, if the main sentence has an op- 
tative. Dac. 138 rTOT for Srrnrara *srr *JFT ^r^ i u i H (I will arrest the 
poison, but in such a manner, that he will be left for dead). 

Rem. 1. If the demonstrative is not added, = »[in order] 
that." Pane. 56 ^snufosr coRTT fosWrff *m gnj ^lMl^ ffT (you must 
exhort your husband, that he may kill my enemies). Cp. Nala 1, 20. 

Rem. 2. Instead of $m R" with optative , epic poets often use the 
simple 7? (405 R. 1). Moreover, qrniay be = »lest," when it agrees 
with aorist or with optative , in epic poetry even with the future, 
cp. 406 R. 1. — In affirmative sentences the omission of mi k 
very rare, yet there are instances of it. R. 1, 39, 11 fnror firemt 
^T d^j^Ti 'Sfj^: ffffft u£r?T^ (make the sacrifice to be accomplished with- 
out flaw). 

472. c.) serves to paraphrase the object of knowing , 
c) 2j^rr ____ 

para- m y^ n ff> declaring etc. just as Mrf (464). Kumaras. 4, 36 fsrfgrr 
the ob-"^ ^ ^ ^MHUifM^d * HT fiRT (you know, certainly, that 
ject. Kama cannot be without me, even for a moment), Malat. IY, p. 
69 srfir ndHiWf m\ ^oiMjd m^rta^r zwxfh (say, did you be- 
lieve that it was Bhur. who will give me MalatiP), Pane. 200 
dMlAoi USTRrm^orri^ jrm ^ <£ro: *{uTM> Mhbh. 1, 42, 34 Kacjapa 
starts to the rescue of king Parixit jjt f% [sc. srngret] rTSWTOT rf 

Rem. In the first and the last of the instances quoted we are 
free to translate zmj by »how." Indeed, this employment of our 
does not lie very far from that, mentioned 411. 

473. d.) Finally, <J2TT may sometimes have the nature of 
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rf)jTOT, a causal particle. This seems to have been more usual in 
when a ancient literature, than afterwards. Ch. Up. 6, 13, 1 frgrapraa *T 

CftUSIll 

par- f&a^; TOT fagTl^Moi r ^ (he [the son] having looked for it [the salt, 
tlcle - he had placed in the water] did not find it, /or, of course, it 
was melted), R. 3 ; 57, 19 Rama snrmises, Sita will have incurred 
some harm, sHchlcHsTTt fsMfcT nfiftfTT oTTfa ( l-dSdH^Tf^ft: 

^Uot Jjf&y SOT cn|>T5rPrr * (— as it is chiefly prognostics of evil, 
that appear to me). 

This causal meaning of q-prr is sometimes indicated by adding 
fj|, the exponent of causality. R. 3, 11, 47 ^h%cI 1 m*JM<L (TOT. 

gTTCrTOI g^frJ^yilH 2TOT ffr cFlSTTCr tTTTTT: qfa M^HUI: 

In the instances quoted the clause with zm follows the main 
sentence. If it precedes, we may translate it by as much as, con- 
sidering, etc. Nala 21, 8 zmm ^uPiam : qjufaa frf^ffrri mii^i^ 
%?ft ^Tc?r ^cr q^lqfH : (considering the joy, which causes to me the 
sound of the chariot, I know it is Nala). 

c.) *T3J and UmFL 

474. ar^f i s a temporal conjunction = our „when." Its de- 
^ inonstrative which is generally not omitted , is FT^T „ then.'' 

Pane. 303 vzj jmt jl^m^^J^ - . - tot STOTffTrT:, Mrcch. I, p. 55 

jr^T repeated is of course = » whenever." Kathas. 25, 216 cTCTT- 
q^cT »at the very time that." Yen. I, p. 2i H l d^UdHl nfcl 

fad QrW d^d 1 HI I Plf^rit dH 4Hd^d 3>(ig>^tw ft^ufHTUHy* — iT^JH^fW 

*since ." R. 2, 116, 13 cof y^W^fd ^RMHI^M rTTrT oTrTOl d^iyMidi ^T^lRl 

f& U^dPd RTOTTJT (for the hermits are being vexed by the raxasas 
since the time, that you stay here). 

475. Ml^t^ is chiefly used of time. Then the parallelism 
<IW * : Ml^lr^ FTTSTrT is generally expressed in full. Two 

cases are here to be distinguished. Either simultaneousness 
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of the two actions is denoted , or the action with rliqr^ 

is precedent to the other. 

njoi?i I. If TOrT. .... rTTSHT, or inversely rH^rJ *TT5frr 

"^"are expressive of simultaneousness , properly = 

while. <** long as, while. Yet, it is also expressive of at which 

time, when, sometimes it may even be rendered by as 

soon as. 

1. Jnofi^ as long as, while*). In this meaning it is construed 
with the present, even when expressive of past facts, cp, 327. 
Hit. 68 £or OToR^ aterrfi rTTsnsq ^ ^ifer^ (as long as I live, you 
ought not to fear), Pane. V, 64 Hioir*flirUUH^IWd l d^tH FT.itffift 
tfrf&rTt znoT^T spritfn STsft JK\* In both instances anejrT-... FTTcirT =: 

^during which time during that time." But not rarely its 

meaning is > during which time in the meanwhile." Pane. 290 

ffTSRTcft [bc. yyiM:] H*^dil|ui RhRi-Ml^ WliH HldtJdMtfj^Wcrp 
spn^r: wnJl , ibid. 42 zncT£ ^^rj^W 5j5rf?T rHoi^df Hjpft Hsfarg- 
vfT^: CTretffr (as she is going to her sweetheart , she comes across 
her husband 1 ). 

2. ujofr^ at which time. Pane. 277 OTomfrml iyM I IV fd rTlcrir 
^gj (as he opened the basket, he saw the paralytic), Kathas. 
4, 36 moiPfthRKHi rnori^si m JjftercrT (as she went on a little, 
she was stopped by the priest). 

3. crrarrT^ as soon as Pane. 313 ^moT5jjpn^T^?T: (as 
soon as the ass was seen, he was beaten with sticks). 

476. II. If the sentence introduced by MNfl is expres- 
sive of an action , subsequent in time to that expressed 
by the main sentence, two cases are possible: 

1) Cp. the similar employment of ensffj, when preposition (54 R. 2 and op. 
169). 

2) UloftlTdrl**" TrccfHldrj^= *for every time.... for this time" (cp. 
262, 3°). Mudr. IV, p. 143 dWlc((^^ia^lU l cftJ^H»^i|ij^ gfoorfft 
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encirT a.) fcll^rj — till what time , until, 

= until. z[\cm until is generally construed with the f^rs or with ite 
equivalent, the present (468). Then it expresses the intention , 
but when stating a fact, past tenses are admissible (cp. 471). 

Examples: 1. with f^rj. Da$. J 56 ^srr Ud^d^^ld i m^fLUdTj i- 
f^T Hld4>m*rii m&zvn: wfam^qrihm^ (therefore you must pro- 
tect her, until I bring her husband here), Mudr. 7, p. 167 fTTOTrri 
HldMloiHHcfa^R srfejtT nifa^ (tat him be beaten until he has con- 
fessed the whole); 2. with the present. Pane. 276 ctTcR^ iftenr i i fjW 
emn^Tfq d ld fo i roTOT senflszm (you must stay here , until I return 
with food), ibid. 286 dloifj^rTl a?p ^erofhlT QToftgmp^ff Tteu 
^TTrr^rft; 3. with the future. Dag. 72 gfforear f^^Tfr mcf^?T 

g jft+J l ft Hfrdldd $*Jlwfd; — 4. with past tense, stating a fact. 

Kathas. 4,58 ^^Rh:] H loi^ fi* I ftPcS^ f^d : i md^rift q*^" 

^UilEwC^liiMcJl (the maid-servants beguiled the priest, until at the 
third prahar a the judge came). 

477. 6.) it is simply stated that the action of the main 
q 101 -sentence has happened before the other* This is done 
before, by the phrase FTl^M. — ^T^FT with negation, the 
literal meaning of which is : one action happened , as 
long as the other did not happen. It is to be noticed , 
that *T has no fixed place, but may precede MNFT 
or follow it, either close to or separated from it by 
other words. 

Examples : of enoFT = before , Lat. priusquam. Pane. 74 gTSR* 
frPSu^fa rTT o i -e^lg iTOcTUT (go away soon, before anybody knows of 

it), Mhbh. 1, 202, 11 jrTcR ^ d^dl^d tmnrsfclT: d l drU^uflmfrl (you 

must strike them , before they have taken root); — msirT. • • • • ^. 
Nag&n. II, p. 37 rTToF^WTft etTgRTst ^iioM*rt f9icH iy WMWjJidi ^ TOrfsr 
(I do not let go [your hand], before you see my sweetheart painted 
on the stone), Pane. 67 ^TrcTf Prar^r moU+W gy rernfft ^ Mdi^Quj fn' 
(tell it me quickly, before I make a bite of you), M. 2, 172 snJjriT 
Hmd l dmsi&t ; ^ ?Rixh (before he is born in the Veda, he is equal 
to a ctidra) ; — q OToTrT. Pane. 320 the chief monkey gives to his 
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band the counsel of fleeing away znoTrsracri smur nafh BToT<?^T- 

sTTJ^ ^T9T 5PT ilr^Wl) ibid. II, 191 ytbkU J^STST ?T uidf^ri * 1^1*^4 

Rem. Another word answering to Latin priusquam is trjrr. Indeed, 
like our »before," kjjj is sometimes a preposition, sometimes an ad- 
verb, sometimes a conjunction (cp. 324 R. 1.). In the classic dialect 
it is almost obsolete. 

478. c). When construed with the l 8t person of the present , 

« pn ^ ,c ^ ma y a ^ so denote the purpose. In this case, the 
° t f {H main sentence which generally precedes, is only ex- 
pressive of some preparatory action to be completed 
„ about the time" at which the action purposed is in- 
tended to take place; FTfarl is as a rule omitted. Qtb. 

I *J?T snwftafhfr m u^f^a- mvxa zn d(»cH(lEj (charioteer, in 
order to avoid disturbing the hermitage , you must stop here , that 
I may descend), Kathas. 16, 38 q^M sfte HTrorr 2ns^W^(cook 
an excellent meal for me, quickly, [that I may take it] when I come 
here after bathing), Vikram. V, p. 162 king to charioteer rf ^qa^NU 

Rem. In this passage OT5JH is construed with the 3 d person of 
the imperative. Mhbh. 3, 72, 4 ft^tej. . . . ^MHM » . . . i SH&UlJl mdil/i 
q- q^H*IHlfi< « 

479. Not rarely the purpose is set forth by *T|o|r1 in an 
almost elliptical way, no main sentence being expressed. 
In other terms, 3T5frT with the l 9t pers. of the pre- 
sent is used in self-exhortations, such as are ex- 
plained 356. Sometimes we may translate it by „in 
the meanwhile," Mudr. II p. 59 aid<^Mue^wH rarrfn (well, let 

me wait on Minister Raxasa), Qak. I uioi^Hl^ldl^Nll^JHJ af^TT- 
t^mfi , Vikram. IV, p. 114 dld^RM^M^I felt tTTgm^OTTft ' 

480. ^TSTrT is not always time-denoting, it is also a con- 
junction of manner = as far as, in so much as, as is, 

24 
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^norH indeed , evident from its etymology. M&lai III, p. 50 TOr^urg 

*j in 80 HMrUo T ^t|||(h (in so far as I have heard, M. was the cause), 

Kathas. 5, 136. In this meaning zm is also available, see 470 B. 1. 
Bern. 1. Note these phrases: 1. ^ rTTotrT***** STTa?^ »not so 

much but rather." Kathas. 26, 23 ^ H I cMU ^ eMch^ft *mT 

Qf^i5T^ JT^im moi^ 2[raF^t«s^ Hlfi l H : (v. a. ^instead of seeing that 
Gold-city, I myself am lost and I have made the chief of fishermen 
to perish also," liter. I have not so much seen Gold-city, but I 

have rather — ); — 2. g^rr or ^ ^51^5... zrioicr »not only 

but also." Kathas. 28, 160 cpmrrcq f^ri=r ^ * ( t (V|a ^idHlJlrd - 
mznn (not only the wound did not heal, but it became even a 
fistula), Pane. 36 > sferc?r Hcprr ^WnT uicM^W^H?diirq{W( MTriUiiJ 
^Wif^ fc frm^ffrifrffl ' (it is not only the attendants, who are so natured, 
but the whole of the creatures of this earth stand to each other in some 
relation, friendly or otherwise, for obtaining food), cp. 470, B. 1. 

Bern. 2. Pat. I, p. 9 y^fd msT^ 5gft UdHloun^Q< : UU^UM^- 
f^y?T (we say: they exist, only in so far as they who know the 
theory [of grammar] employ them in their theories) affords an 
instance of moffj. * • • • ^instead of FncffT..... qrgrj. For analogous 
phrases see 458 b). 
480*, In both acceptations , of time and of manner, one will meet oc- 
casionally with grsnrr = OioirT. Instances of zrtsm = »as far as" are 
found especially in Patanjali, of trTsnTT = » whilst; as ," gram =: 
^before" in the Bhagav. Pur. and elsewhere. 

d.) 

481. ts\\ (if) is chiefly employed in the protasis of con- 
^^ditional periods. This main function will be treated in 
doubting, the following chapter. But, moreover, like our „if," 

inquiring * ' / 

etc - Greek ri, Lat. si, serves to introduce the relative 
sentence which is the object of verbs of doubting, in- 
quiring, observing, expecting, telling and the like. 

?rf^ = „I will see if (whether)." 

Examples: Pane. 200 afemurl t OWTT^ ara^nfgf^jfe ; (inquire, if 
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there is any opportunity of being relieved from this misfortune), 
ibid. 121 srto ^ ayRrf chRudMUKrife'JHUUi (tell me if — ), Mhbh. 1, 154, 4 
ifs: smq* sot rof ^ofrTT tffit cimj( r . miTha *FT (tell me whether you 
are the deity of this forest or an apsaras), Q&k. VI fsraTOrri uf^ 
OTm^lM^iMgl r?sr WT% Sffi^ (reflect if not 'one of his wives may 
be in the family-way), Kum&ras. 5, 44 ^ q^ir W^M^Hl(cH 'fgirerft 
TO^trTTO" g r gMH (say, if the splendour of the evening-sky illumined 
by moon and stars, does befit Aruna). — Sometimes ^ and ur^ 
are equally available, f. i. with f%sr*T (wonder), and with such phrases \^ 
as I cannot bear, I do not believe. Qak. Ill fipj^r trf^ fOTT^t JJjJ 
snsorr^ ^N^aHfl (what wonder is it , that the two stars of the asterism 
Yicakha join the crescent?), R. 2, 51, 14 j^ST uf^ atefrr *$h (I 
do not think, they are alive), ibid. 2, 86, 15 we have the like sen- 
tence , but the verb is an optative (ate?!:). Cp. also R. 2, 73, 8 
ufc^ ^hrflHj and the like. 
Note also of^ with verbs of swearing, cursing and the like. 
Pane. 75 m IcTJJ^rr: W: mvsfft H<l^M Tft (I may be cursed 
by gods or parents, if I taste of it). 
482. Sometimes the clause with is used in a somewhat ellip- 
tical way, viz. without apodosis. Q&k. VII Dushyanta considers 
whether he shall ask the boy, whom he already suspects to be 
his son , about the name of his mother : qfjr mare^ST fsfl gffrrfr^ ^ITOT: 
<j^jtt (if I should ask now the name of his mother?). In a si- 
milar way, if hope is uttered. R. 2, 59, 3 mmr oft T™'' 
U l ^lUEi QJh (hoping: ^perhaps Rama will again address me"), ibid. 
3, 54, 3 Sita when being carried away by Ravana casts off her 
upper-garment and her jewels among a little band of apes qf^ pxrrcr 
tfrinjfjfnr (perhaps they will show them to R&ma). »). Such sentences 
require the optative (ftn?) because of the nature of their contents. 

A different character is displayed by such ellipsis, as is shown 
R. 3, 17, 21, where Curpanakh& 8aTS to Rama jjsmt ?TPT *T HTrTT 



1) Cp. the similar employment of Latin si K f. i. in the Aeneid, book 
VI, vs. 187 si nunc se nobis iUe aureus arbore ramus ostendat nemore in 
tanto. 
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grf^fr jJtemiH : ( m y brother is named R&vana, whom perhaps you will 
have heard of). 1 ). 

483. By adding ^fa to *lf^ we get HPOT, the conces- 
nK ^ m sive particle though , although. Its correlative in the 

apodpsis is nevertheless, however , yet , either ex- 

pressed , or omitted. Pane. 37 zrofa roiftddxH =r 3>ftf?r rrarcft 
^srnrt ta<i)6Mnnw orrai: (even if he does not listen to your words, yet 
you must blame your master that he may amend his faults), Kathas. 
52, 375 5TrH zrrfc" st^tst £wwRd xr ft s^i rmifi" rrar fsrcsrran *rararha- 
dcrfT ^xit (my child, though you are valiant and have a great army, 
you must never trust to the victory in battle > since it is inconstant), 
oTFet ^ fajyufn srcrfi" *t a^riftm totF ^^jr^firnw srf& m&i*?iui (though 
she does not join in the conversation, yet she listens attentively, 
while I am speaking). 

Rem. ^ft 2rf^ instead of jpqrf^r is poetical , as f. i. Prabodh. I, 
p. 10 -stR 1 zrf^ fsriwT: sr^ra^r orr ^rof sgpgt TOT ^ 1 ^ ri»<fWg<il 
(though my [Kama's] bow and arrows are made of flowers, never- 
theless the whole creation with gods and demons is mine). , 

Chapt. V. The conditional period. 

484. The conditional period is a compound sentence , made 
tionld U P °f a P r °tasis and an apodosis. The protasis contains 
P criod * the condition , whereas the apodosis states what will 

happen under the said condition. The grammatical ex- 
ponents of the protasis are *TT^ or ^H. Of these , ^J\ 
since it is a relative, heads the sentence, at least in 
prose. But, as a rule, is not put at the head, it 

is often the last word of the sentence; yet, FT, *T sim. 
being used-, it is put close after them. 
In the apodosis no correlative is necessary. Yet it is 



1) (Jp. Lat. si, f. i. Aeneid, book II, vs. 81. 
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utwe °^ en expressed , viz. rfrf! or rT^T or rjr[ or rTf^, occa- 
53T sionally 

theapo- Examples ofq-f^ and %tt: a.) without correlative in the apo- 
dons. dosis. Dag. 105 ro^rfel r\Hh{\ srJfrr qi^ (if I am a thief, fetter 
me, gentlemen), Dag. 72 Hiioif^i^^ ^ sr^rrr strpn*re% ro-^ramrr 
f^ppj^TTT: (if Tour Holiness does not afford me protection , the god 
of fire must be my refuge); — Kathas. 25, 19 i ffiorrarg %^(say 
it, Reverend, if you know it), Kum&ras. 5, 40 ^ ufddfr^fq 
(answer me, prithee, if it is no secret). 

b.) with correlative. Hit. 23 zrcrar mfer ft^T ^Jftnriq rTTof^- 
f^: qj?j: (if food is wanting, one must entertain one's guest at 
least with kind speech), Dag. 90 ^l-^^i q afrtdWW ffij HHH 
(if she should be brought to reason, that would be charming); — r 
Mhbh. 1, 43, 1 Taxaka says to Kdgyapa tff^ ^ q^; par srar: f*ftrflr- 

RhffUrjl rTrft" o£ft W SlloJdJ 5ITTSOT; — Pane. 334 flolM Hjf^ JkHcil 

rr^Gr SJSFrrteftr e^nr: (if [you] are obliged to go, even this crab may be 
your companion), Kath&s. 24, 146 %r^zr% rri^f%WTt foRTTOJT- 
isr^T (if you are not angry, I have something to entreat of you); — 
Pane. 16 TOrrfTfiiH rrff feror <&m*i ^3; — Qak. VII 
^x yi ^Y sgr^rgT srtoff ami^sr: (if he is not the son of a muni, what, 
then, is his name?). 

Rem. 1. In most cases the protasis precedes. Sometimes, however, 
the main sentence is put first, f. i. Dag. 91 ^fdH^ff *nrr g^zr *rf? 
ulrt^H ^TTPT^rffr (I am bound to deliver you the magic skin , pro- 
vided that Ragaraanjari be given in return to me), Kad. I, p. 101 

Rem. 2. R. 3, 43, 19 *rf£. . . . 3— ri£.... at least." Sita to 
Rama ?rtoFT uf^ ?T5*?rfH" y^iir *j7T*TW*T:r n f?M ^trtJ^ ^^^"3 ^^ EJ ^ 1 
fa^FTSrrar sr?rar (even if the precious deer should not be taken alive , 
its skin at least will be a beautiful spoil). — zrfirgp^z- »if but." 
Ratn. Ill p. 81 the king throws himself at the feet of his queen: 
the reddish glow of your feet, says he, caused by painting, I will 
take off with my bent head ; but the glow of anger on your cheeks 
I am able to drive away uf^ vqpm xrfir STTr^ fonly in case, 
that you show mercy to me." Another instance is Eathas. 34, 261. 
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Rem. 3. The combination uf^ %F?^ is sometimes found in epic 
poetry, f. i. R. 2, 48, 21 , Mhbh. 1, 104, 37. In fact, %^has not been 
at the outsat a conjunction, nor is it a relative, though in the classic 
dia ect it may bear this character. It is properly a combination of 
^fT the emphatic particle (398R. 2) 1 ). In the archaic dialect 
even the simple ^ does occasional duty as a conditional particle a ). 

485. x\r\ is rather to be looked upon as a unity, like 
Latin nisi. Da§. 97 ^ % ^h^h uEwj^ fe * ^Tnf^WT^- 
dfrifi Urmlufo 5^rf?t QT^m^rFri »nmHm»H ^ ^33^^ you do 
not give back the magic skin, or if you do not restore to the 
townsmen the objects, you have stolen from them, you shall pass 
through the eighteen kinds of torture and finally you shall see 
the door of Death). 

sft^fc Instead of *T *TFT it is also said ?ft ^rT, that is ?T 

-{- the advers. 3" + ^rT, but the adversative force of 3 

is not always conspicuous. R. 3, 40, 26 ^cfrflfS mfN ^for 
< "dm<HM (if you do not do it, forsooth, I'll kill yon to day). 

Rem. 1, Note making up the whole protasis. So it is 

especially used in threatening like Lat. si minus, Germ, widrigeh- 
falls, f. i. Pane. 76 ^ m?m ?5Rhr cnzr.isrt ajmi^EimfH (you must 
kill him , otherwise he will kill you). For the rest, 3RT?TT is equally 
good. Pane. 124 Whr *T ^HM^lv^l f^iwiPr (surrender me 

my son, otherwise I will prefer charges with the king's court). 

Rem. 2. The very opposite of is q3ter*T » which is like- 

wise often used by itself. It expresses concession and assent »if 
that is so" v. a, »in that case." Da$. 101 qfrsptf f. . • . roTPTf rffafflTgrrfq 
(in that case, come, I will set yon free). 

486. When proposing an alternative , it may be said .... 



1) Cp. ^ (366 R. 1) = * + 

2) P. 8, 1, 30 it is termed gtn\ K&c. comments: j gqT^ fiftfefifogte ft 
51^1 atf ^ ^mfd HTO M^f^Mirtkqtf :. See Petr. Diet. II, p. 905, 
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JUtw- t|f^, like Latin rive. . . . rive , or -f adversative par- 
ses, tide. But commonly the relative is wanting in the second 
protasis, and instead of it the adversative is employed 
alone, especially Wl or its compounds (tmc\\,Wf ?J, 

%raifcf). In other terms , etc are virtually the 

Sanskrit expression of but if, Lat. sin. 

Examples of 1. of^ retained in the second protasis. Pane. 85 

aic+Hl ^H§rrjar c& (Lord, if you kill him, to whom 

you have granted security, it is a sin, but if from attachment to 
your Lordship he offers you his own life, it is not a sin), cp. 
Pane. 45, 1. 13 gpf^. . . . wfoT\ *rf^* 

2. sft etc. = »but if, and it" Pat. I, p. 8 ^ srf^T >4m^yhi mm- 
2?RT d^r tffcr rimdfti£[H fsrcrfTrftej (if they are, they [can]not 
[be said to be] not employed, and if they are not employed, they 
are not; [to say,] they are and at the same time one does not 
employ them, is a self-contradictory statement); — Ofik. V srf^ jjtjt 

tf^pr cfcT *T*T* (if thou art what the king says, what 

will thy father care for thee, who hast disgraced thy family? 
But if thou knowest thyself chaste and pure, even slavery in 
thy husband's house is to be borne by thee); — Pane. 172 71^ 

rTg^prerr Sj^tfo (if you want riches not to enjoy them, I will 
make you [like] Guptadhana, but if you want riches which' give 
enjoyment, I will make you [like] Upabhuktadhana). 

Rem. Sometimes in an alternative the former assumption is not 
expressed in the shape of a conditional period. Yet even then ^ = 
but if } Lat. sin is nevertheless available. R. 2, 60, 3 Kausaly&, 
the mother of Rama, entreats his charioteer Sumantra to conduct 
her into the forest to R&ma, SttS. and Laxmana, ^T, she adds, 
HHi^n^ifM nPlmiPi asraJT^ (but, if I do not reach them, I will 
die). Qak. YII Dushyanta being informed by the nurse: » nobody 
except his father, his mother or himself is allowed to take up 
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the magic herb of the boy Snrvadamana," asks i^ifn (and 
if one should take it up — ). 

487. Occasionally the protasis of a conditional period is not in- 

deSc fr°daced by ^y particle at all. This asyndetic construction is not 

con- very common, but it exists in Sanskrit, as it does in many other 
gtnic- 

tion. languages. Just as we say: should he have done it = if he should etc., 
or as the Latin poet Horace (Epp. 1, 1, 33) fervet avaritia mise- 
roque cupidine pectus: sunt verba et voces , quibus hunc lenire do- 
lor em possis, so the Sanskrit poet, quoted Hit. 98, writes 
eh^frl £c£w ^ thcild ^mj^ (should a rascal do evil, the Conse- 
quences will certainly be felt by honest people 1 ). 

2. Another type of asyndetic connection is that exemplified 
M r ceh. V, p. 184 mx snfej n&rj ^d^fdmfiq g m\ J i umPd * utlriWi 
pnmftysT : (the clouds may pour out rain, thunder and 
lightning, women who are going to their sweethearts do not care 
for the weather). Here the protasis is expressive of the possible 
obstacles and still the chief action passes. The imperative in the 
protasis is , it seems > not necessary, cp. Pane. V, 25 srj": gf<7; 

*TfST$5r *l^m^H>feh (suppose one to be gallant, well-shapen, happy 
in love, eloquent, a master at all kind of arms and in all bran- 
ches of learning, yet, without money no man on earth will achieve 
glory or honor), 

3. A third type of asyndetic construction is an imperative 
followed by a future, when exhorting to an action and foretell- 
ing its result, t i. do so and you will be happy = do so, [for 
if you do so] you will be happy. So R. 1, 46, 5 K&^yapa says 
to Diti 5jf%*fer friHpti sHiumfa <nf Far mw^H i ^ifoi - 

488. As to the tenses and moods, employed in the con- 
ditional period , it is to be kept in mind that the con- 
ditional period does not import an absolute statement, 
but rather an assertion in such a manner, that its correct- 

1) Compare Pat. I, p. 31 ^sft^ ^^HqfedrM^M^ illHMUJ^WT^ 
»one blind man being unable to see, a collection of blind ones will 
likewise be unable." 
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Tenses n ess is made to depend upon the correctness of some other 
in«m ^tement presupposed. Now, we must distinguish ac- 
djtio- cording to the intention of the speaker, between three 

nal pe- 17 

riods. cases: 1. the speaker neither affirms nor denies the 
reality of the fact supposed, 2. he presupposes some- 
thing known to himself and to his audience to be a 
real fact, 3. he assumes something impossible or at 
least improbable, at all events something not real. 
Hence it follows, from a logical point of view there 
are three categories of conditional periods : 

1°. those, whose protases contain a condition , which the 
speaker leaves undecided whether it be correct or not ; 

2°. such as warrant the correctness of the main as- 
sertion by the well-known correctness of the protasis; 

3°. those, whose protases import an evident untruth, 
in other terms, such as affirm what would happen if 
some fact occurred or had occurred, which however 
cannot or will not occur or have occurred. 

In the first and second categories the fact presupposed 
is put in the same tense or mood, as would be re- 
quired, if it were really asserted. In other terms: the 
employment of past, present and future tenses, of in- 
dicative, imperative and ^rT3F is determined by the gene* 
ral character of their significance and idiosyncrasy, which 
has been treated in Chapt. Ill of the fourth Section. That 
the present often, sometimes also the optative (f?T3), 
are used instead of a future tense, can scarcely be 
said to be an exception, cp. 468 and 324, 1°. 
489. Conditional periods of the third category require the 
employment of the optative (1^3); if they are, however, 
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expressive of a supposition , which cannot be realized be- 
cause the proper time has already passed, the conditional 
is also available, cp. 347- 

Examples: 1st category. Qak. V gfe m j sr^tn fatdMWl r5PTf% 

here the present tense is expressive of present time: »if you really 

are , but if you are knowing;" — Pane. 278 the minister's wife 

makes this condition to her husband uf^ fifr^r g usfircn *TT ^ix^JlfH * 
OttRt ?T5T TOT^TPg^ vanfq (if you fall at my feet with shaven head, 
I will be kind again), here the present tense signifies something 
to be fulfilled in the future. But ibid. 113 qfr irfipnrRr 
H<l**iU ft cFfe^.w eirftr ^mjsR: MMmlri f (if you shall be his minister, 
then no other honest man will come near him) the future tense 
is used of future action. Likewise Nala 20, 15 ^ & aff fferrfq 
tf^rt orsrfH srTpnf&^rfarfl: airoim ^zr 4/ 1 Pin I fa * there is a future 
in both the conditional clause and the main sentence. Cp. 341*. 

Rem. In conditional periods of this category the f^r^ is wanted, 
if for some accessory reason there be a tendency for employing 
it, f. i. in suppositions of a general bearing (343 e), as Varah. 
Tog. 1, 4 uif^Wifi %7Trr ^sr sref RTsfr gcrrin (if but one [of the 
aforesaid conditions for the success of a prince] be deficient, the 
whole perishes). 

2 d category, Mhbh. 3, 297, 98 Savitri prays zrfir ^f^r rTOWT 
£3" JJ7 zrf^i 55r^55^4r^ijrt rror yrorg SCT^ft (if I have done penance, 
bestowed gifts and poured out libations — [and so I have] — this 
night may be propitious — ), Mrceh. Ill, p. 121 *rf^ HNrftHi^H stot- 
ztts$$ it ^:if%ft^pff Jjsfr^T ^ffsrcfir ^few (if thou hast loved till 
now my fortune only, why, destructive Fate , hast thou now without 
mercy profaned my virtuous name?). 

3 d category. Mrcoh III, p. 113 £fr rrfq q qfo^fifrpa ^J l cj^q 
q-f^ [sc. (nor would they bear the light being brought near 

to them, if they only feigned to sleep), R. 2, 67, 36 fx* ^art 
stpj Uj\u \ d f^^ri^Tsrr ir^jteF fei nreroerenff ft (darkness as it 
were would be on earth, and nothing would be discernible, if no 
king were in the world, to discriminate between good and evil), 
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Kumaras. 6, 61 ^<at at * TOnft OTrih7*f hImm<jh (I know nothing, 
I could do for you; if there should be, all is granted). Other 
instances of f§»n? see 343 c?), instances of conditional 347. 

490. Sometimes the protasis is implied in a participle(362, 5°). 
Pane I, 32 facj^rT^for ^qprV sr^f ft jcrf^irT: (the fire may be pass- 
ed when hidden in the wood, not, when blazing). — Likewise in an 
adjective which does duty as a participle. Mhbh. 1, 8, 221 rchfrsq; Ja<rt 
*7teJ> ^tji! I na( * a child by you, I should walk the 
highest path of duty). Or the protasis may be an absolute loca- 
tive. Pane. II, 198 it is said of a friend that he is jr^ via qf^- 
s^niT^ »a shelter, if danger have appeared." 

Chaw. VI. The direct construction ; ^TlflT. 

491. A special kind of subordination is the so called in- 
D ^!* direct construction , representing words uttered or re- 
8 J[o^ flections made by another, not in the shape they ori- 
ginally did bear, but transformed according to the spea- 
ker's point of view. This mode of quoting speech or 
thought of another, although it is not wholly unknown 
in Sanskrit, is not idiomatic. As a rule the Sanskrit 
speaker avails himself of the direct construction, that 
is, he does not change the outward form of the words 
and ideas quoted, but he reproduces them unaltered, 
just as they came from the mouth or arose in the 
mind of their authors. Instead of saying, as we do, 
you have said you would come, one says rather in this 
way / will come, so you have said *tMft^|*l)rMO|l" 

It is but one idiom, the accusative with participle, that can 
be set apart for the indirect construction , see 374. As to the subor- 
dinate sentences, introduced by zm, tot, Sft or znr: = »that," = 
»if ' (481), in a great many cases here will be no formal diffe- 
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renoe whatever between the direct and the indirect construction, 
owing among others to the faculty of expressing the predicate 
by a noun; where there may be such a difference, the direct 
construction is, as a rule, employed, cp. 494. 

492. The direct construction is characterized by the par- 
ticle generally added to the words or the thought 
quoted : (you have said you would 

come), I TT chRlrUlWHlfFT faciei (he thinks nobody 
sees him), 

^fn is properly a demonstrative adverb, meaning »thus, so, in 
this manner" ! ) and for this reason a synonym to.^pzpTi ^oPT» Rgv. 
10, 119, 1 jf?r 5TT jffr q- iRt JTTTO M^mftfH (bo indeed, so is my thought, 
that I may obtain kine and horses); Ratn. Ill, p. 70 the parting 
sun taking his leave from the white lotus is represented by the 
simile of a lover, who goes away from his beloved , to come back 
the next morning zrmt sf&T <j«Uoi4H qita g^T J$sr « fri^ynto 1 1 
yriiuwwuftrtler M^f^ua r: ffi ^qwhPjfi ' *<h{ : ft^fH (I go, lily* 
face , it is my time , [yet] it is I "who will awake you out of 
sleep, in almost this way the sinking sun comforts the water- 
lily). But as ^fn is almost exclusively employed for quoting one's 
thought or the utterance thereof 2 ), it is often not to be rendered 
at all. Moreover we often use the indirect construction. Nala 3, 1 
7W. ulrWW stf^ar ^fn (Nala promised them , he would do so — ). 
Sometimes ^ abounds even in Sanskrit, the pleonasm T^rep^and 
the like being allowed, cp. 496 R. 

493. In short, the direct construction with i^Jri is not 

only necessary, when quoting one's words spoken or 

\ \ 

1) Lat. ita is both formally and as to its meaning the same word as ^fn» 

2) I recollect but one instance of ^|?r=»80 ) thus ** U9ed as a pure 
demonstrative, viz. Pane. 327 oTRfo fqr IrTfffd TOT UoTrf^fS (the monkey 
stood, just as you do). Note also the employment of ^Ih at the close 
of literary compositions , f. i. ^fflf srFJFrTST CPPTfa^: (here ends the first 
act ot the <Jakuntala), just as is used in the beginning. 
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Em- written, but it is also idiomatic to express by it the 
ment object of knowing , thinking , believing , reflecting , doubt-. 
»f^f?r- ing^ rejoicing, wondering and the like, to expound the 

fact which acts as a cause or motive, to signify the 

object of purpose and wish, etc. 

Examples of the direct construction with a.) when 
quoting words spoken or otherwise uttered. Malat. I, p. 11 shfarHo F- 
erflfoddl ^<Hl<JTR" Heft JTTtfoT ^f?T (A. had told me, M. was gone to 

the grove of Kama); Dac. 68 srjg ^UkRh rT^:gmmfcpTf§^r- 

ifrMftRHfq H^rJf| fd ihdfiir^ctiMHI sHMmduqgw r (as I heard from 
some people conversing, there was in the country of Anga — ); 
Mudr. I, p. 37 ■Hi q ibhT l ^<a*mtf?r Oe must not be in- 

formed that it is Canakya who has it written by him) ; Mrcch. 
Vm, p. 242 

b. ) when expressive of the contents of one's thought. Mhbh.l, 74, 
29 qsoft qroFJ ^foTT chfijl fe" mfald (after doing some evil one thinks , 
nobody knows me as such), Pane. 8 ^ i R^hW ^^t^^TTpT^ 
HMoil<*fl wte ^f?T *mr aRni H^rTJ (master, that [bull] Samjivaka 
has died; now, as we thought the merchant liked him, we have 
consumed his body by fire), Hit. 24 tM^i ^ frst a^4oMitMieit grragKT ; 
WTf$HT ^f?T qfafHrnfelnU ftf^rdl mrt a i m i Rri : (after this, all 
the birds, understanding that it was Jaradgava himself who had 
devoured their young ones., killed the vulture by joint exertion), 
$ak. V grm^frcTT 5TT bi<Fw>Ei (I am at a loss whether 
I am perhaps astray, or that she lies), Pane. I, 222 ij=rtf?T sTTrTT 

V, p. 80 ^if^-irir ^rm [tt] ^um ql^rUywmsrr:|:- 

c. ) when setting forth the motives of emotions (rejoicing, Pon- 
dering and the like) and of judgments {approbation, disapproval), 
the contents of a bargain, a convention etc., in short , in all such cases 
as also admit of being expressed by a clause introduced by ur. 
Hit. 11 qr OTSTT^f V6H\fa tt^Ul^ (that he roads the law-books, is 
not the cause), Pane. V, 26 <j^sr: H ^sr srnp: fftnR *Toi hWh f&f%^- 
^frT (it is singular, that the very same man [having lost his wealth] 
should forthwith become a stranger), Qat I rhWoH^Uoi : vilttdd 5T^T% 
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srSrT ^ sr. Hm i r+kifH ^TrTrT (how is it, that, Kanva observing 
a holy life for ever, your friend should be his daughter?), Hit. 
10 angt <ai<,Hll n ^Wmsnr^: (that the tiger eats the man is 
slanderous gossip), Da$. 116 rrrcjt..*. ^fr: ^mnt^igTor^: gsrarzn: jprnr 
^qp=T?En j^Hl ifrffT (the two [queens] made this bargain, that if 
one of them should become mother to a son, and the other to a 
daughter, tjiey would make their children marry each other). 

d. ) when signifying a purpose or a wish. Here it is clear , the 
reflections quoted are put in the imperative, the future, the op- 
tative (ftrj). Nala 26, 6 <p : udridi OTrfafn * faffrfTT *rf?n (! am decided 
to take up the game again), Pane. 301 sro rT5T OTWTl t& fe RTfyfc^orf 
nfdWdVum Rnsnr: (^e have made up our minds to go to a country 
where we have the chance of getting either money or death); — 
Pat. I, p. 76 srnrffnr * feafcr i ^ (what is to be done 
does not succeed, yet it is wished to be done). 

e. ) as to Tfo, when expressive of motive or cause, see 497. 
As it appears from the instances quoted , the direct 

construction may precede the chief predicate as well as 
follow it. In the latter case , the relative conjunctions 
?Jr^ or *PJT, like our „that," may introduce it, but 
its direct character remains unchanged by them. For 
this reason even when using EFT or ^^J 9 2[fFT may be 
retained 1 ). Pane. 159 

rToiiPncri qftfTT ^Rllrf ^ roTT ErfH cTQT rol d^UM ^3^T <Tfa*TToOTT 

^rTT (the friend went to him and hastily said to him: aCandra- 
vati has sent me to you and tells you, Kama has almost made 
her die with love by causing her to see you"), ibid. 102 ff 93; zj^zfr 
Urrfr g T^rmTOTr^rm fejrlT^(tell him, he must appoint some other 
of his servants , instead of me, to be his carrier) ; — Mudr. VII, 
p. 229 feiRdMd tot srir m\mi<rt nf>faf»Mi>f q-gf&rTT; (it is cer- 
tainly known [to yon] that I stayed for some time with Malaya- 



1) Compare the similar employment of Greek ffrt with the direct con- 
struction. 
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ketu), Mroch. II, p. 82 grftrH w *w (uuoWum grforereH tot f&r^rra"- 

Rem. 1. Occasionally also 5nr or rm: are used for this purpose. 
Pane. 266 jttctt HHdfrim^ --- tffennr *re ^fr vmu ^UMH i MfriRhH i Ei 

Rem. 2. In a similar way ^ may be added to relative or 
interrogative sentences , depending on some word of saying or know- 
ing (411). £ak. I srrerfir ftrajsTT * fyrfh 4 i cFfl^m i ^ ^ (you will 
know how mighty my arm is to protect etc.), N&gan. V, p. 73 

495. As a rule , in prose ^fr[ is put immediately after the 
direct construction. But sometimes an oth,er arran- 
gement is preferred, especially in poets and for me- 
trical reasons. So in epic poetry such phrases as ^ r dJdM , ^rjar: 
sometimes precede the words quoted, sometimes they follow after 
them. F. i. R. 1, 47, 8 the line 3cnr^^ ^^dfav]fftH i ^^cH^,H : precedes 
the very words quoted, Dac. 191 the sentence fzfij (^TlrflflT l rq st^ft »in 
all regions this was told of me 9 ' precedes , the contents of the rumour 
follow. Cp. Kum&ras. 4, 27 ^tt^ [sc. oTCFto ] 3erre gfmi 1 

TOT oFRT f^r ReiHM > etc, — On the other hand, R. 1, 27, 26 it 
has been said first what was spoken to R&ma, then follows who 
said so. Nor is it rare to put ^ in the midst of the words 
quoted. Pane. Ill, 160 m =3TfI rit swt ifa ^HHfd qrfem = ?P^T 
tyferch *T3fflT »be not moved with anger towards him [while think- 
ing]: it is he, who caught my sweetheart." R. 1, 55, 11 gsptefc 
^mrra qrercrfa R*j*a i trfq&i wzmw cH^cTMmjd , here the direct 
construction is m^rcr ^rfastf ^raySfur. 

496. 3^frT, though it is the commonest contrivance for 
expressing the direct construction , is by no means in- 

of^r, dispensable. Other demonstratives, as ^q*^ ^r^^i 

the pronouns ^T, %IMM, may likewise serve that 

purpose. Nothing, too, forbids quoting without using 
any demonstrative at all. 
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Examples: a.) of the direct constr. set forth by a demonstra- 
tive other but ^fn. Pane. 18 Sorrera i si^fSr (my master 
speaks thus: »it is long ago since I saw you"), ibid. I, 302 w^r 
fi[ vw<il prft ^ar g^ft: i sreftsi^: h foiicTl f&cnriFTf^srfSfT:* R» 2, 61, 1 
grhrwr ^rft siTrrf Mrtf^ftc^ gnfT, vs * 2 ' 26 contain the very words 
of the queen, vs. 27 ^qt fi^" ^i^m^yf^di f^n^r. . • • . r<t: ft sftcF 
qfdbiu i q T fvJoi ;? here T^^and ^^point to the words spoken, not ^f^. 

Rem. The pleonasm ^ f ud^ ^pzta etc. is frequent. See Mhbh. 
1, 119, 38, Kathas. 35, 50, M?2,15, etc. etc. 

&.) neither ^ nor any other demonstrative is used. So very 

often in dialogues ^ sfrscm^ an <* tne like. Nala 8, 7 fttsj 

Horf: y^Hii) ferta eWssrTT:i ^rar^rlrngrTT HrUr^H^H (Damayantt 
informed Nala, that his officers had come to him a second time , but 
he did not care for it), Pane. I, 150 zft T$gt j&ix *m gRTffrrh 

ST fTOTT c4uuil f^rir War?Tj R. 3, 7, 15 uai?*Tohr <£UM: SolUrtf^rf ^TT:i 
aumiH snprj^r (that you are etc., has been told by Qarabhanga). 
As to such constructions as gnsfr (or ^ i fq) tf^rtrT — or jjjfFT — 

UoTFT (I Wi8h you to eat), 7f JFTUTOTTft' FTSfiTcTRFT cJSIFT ZHsTOH (I do 

not believe, indeed, I do not, he will sacrifice for a gudra) etc. 
see Kac, on P. 3, 3, 145, 153 and 157. 

*07. it is of frequent occurrence that the verb of speaking, 
ticaL knowing ^ t /linking, deliberating etc. is not expressed, but 

con-| 

•true- ^|r1 alone is the exponent of the direct construction. 

In this case , ^f?T is of great importance for the sense , 
and its translation is various , according to the relation 
which exists between the main action and the contents 
of the direct construction inserted. For instance , if it hap- 
pens that some motive is denoted by it , then ^Irl may be 
translated by because, since or by therefore , for this reason. 
Another time the direct construction may be expressive of 
something to be dqne, then ^frT requires being ren- 
dered by in order that , sim. Sometimes again this some- 
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what elliptical idiom serves only to enhance the vivid- 
ness of the style. 

In full , one says also ^f?T ^JT (lit. „thus doing) 1 ' = 
„thus thinking, considering, reflecting." 

Examples: R. 1, 55, 11 gr u^A ( m ra mtmfo f^pr myjwit 
5rafrcTTmWT , here ^fH fig?q = » with these words he appointed him". — 
Mroch. I, p. 38 Carudatta apostrophizes Poverty ^rf^j sfrsrrffir UereftToT 
Wlrgfl^ g^T^fqTon (»in this way I mourn, Poverty, for thee, who 
hast dwelled with me as a friend", lit. considering me your friend). — 
Mudr, III, p. 126 sarNircWH: vhRm^I*^ 9^ dmifi MlSfifdi n: 
03*1:1 if^i fch^fti HqFTT (the dissension you have plotted, thinking you 
would easily vanquish Candragupta, if his faith in Canakya should 
be shaken). Mhbh. 1, 153, 42 sraTCT RHwf ^Wcrt tmr STS^: 

Wi^Hi WTrTTTTt ^ H^ l f<fd (again, the strong Bhfma shook him [but in 
such a way], that no noise might awake his brothers who slept 
quietly), E. 3, 10, 3 ^falhjftH gnft Hirfcua^O usH^frr (tto warriors carry 
their bows in order to rescue the distressed), R. 2, 52, 28 q ^TT^gsft- 
=grTft oiT^un * ^ uFl^fn i tjJlmmt^dHijjtn sr^r oir^Jm^ rr sit (neither 
I nor Laxmana mourns for our having been expulsed from Ayo- 
dhya or for having to dwell in the forest), Mrcch. I, p. 19 
^hm^ferfenr: q^oijiuPH (guests shun my dwelling, because wealth 
has vanished from it), Pat. I, p. 99 * f| f*r*prr: q^tfn srraft ^nfeft- 
:t jjjtt: H*rT l fH JJoTT ^Ttarfr (we do not abstain from cooking, 
considering there are beggars, nor do we abstain from sowing, 
considering there are antelopes), Utt. I, p. 2 ^luicfl sgrHfr <^lfi i 
(as I am a stranger to this country, I question [you]), Malav. I, 
p. 3 qpxnfa^oi ?r m% wx ^ ^rfir snotf ^oiPjrUcW^ (not every old poem 
is to be approved only for its age , nor is new poetry to be blamed 
only because it is new); — £ak. II % nf^u i ^m: *fiT feremn rFsft 

ferm grfnfe^ g rnsTT (when she had gone some steps , she stopped 
on a sudden feigning her foot was hurt by a blade of grass), 
Kathas. 62, 49 ?rhfV 3r ?Tcr 3raar fsicTRC ( a quarrel arose be* 

tween them on account of the nest, lit. *[both of them saying] the nest 
is mine, not yours"), and compare the altercation, which is found 

25 
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in the opening stanza of the Mudr&r&xasa, and is intended to 
display the cunning of (JJiva: 

y^iT ihi fern ?t fSi(fu tul3i*<fli fsfr 3 hAh^uii: 

the last pada signifies: »may the craft of the Lord protect you, 
[who] desirous of concealing Ganga from Devt, his wife, [acted] thus," 
how he acted is set forth in p&da 1—3, containing the questions 
of Uraa and the answers of Qiva. 

Rem. 1. Among the most common applications of this freer con- 
struction, noteFprfH to express consent, lit. » [saying] yes," f&rfqiw» why P" 
lit. » [asking] what?" — Comments and glosses are marked by ^ 
(ffn infoTrT, ^f?T WTcT. etc.), quotations by ^ with the name of the 
author or his work. Objections, which may be made, are repre- 
sented by ^fn ~~ m * ul1 jfi %55fi^ — , f. i. Say. on Ait Br. 
1, 20, 3 ^TTfar^c'di^foi ^erfirfn ^iHSTajn (now, as one might ask 
why it [the navel] is denoted by, the word ndbhi, etc.) And so on. 

Rem. 2. ^ is also used when imitating sounds, as qfcfH frflfd * C P- 
Nala 2, 4 * ^ =T f^oTT st^r <fTt. 

Rem. 3, Panini teaches: The 2 d person sing, of the impera- ^J 4 ' 
tive put twice with ^ may be added to the narrative tense of 
the same verb, in order to denote the action being done with 
intensity or repeatedly ^^f| <^;?|^q ^nfni^qM^ sptffcrft sjrfcr. 
Likewise this singular number of the imper. repeated may express 
the performing of several actions at the same time. K&9. exem- 
plifies it by this instance mf^r ^T ^fife l HWH rd^Ri i 
gcTWOT M qtWCTT) to represent the hurry anil bustle of people occu- 
pied in the kitchen. Instead of the same verb put twice , also syno- 
nyms may be used. Qifcup. 1, 51 gfNoRgR; ^rtf| mnw Jrpft 

For the rest, it is not the repetition of imperatives alone, that 
serves to bring forward the idea of tumultuary action. In such cases 

as Pane. 62 QfeHM^N-jlfrJ l d tTTrpT WTrrf^fn goTTOn 

q^Qsfkfo W-rHfqf^rH^ ii the repeated words ^ (jspj^ serve the same 
purpose. And bo often. 
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498. Since S^Jri quotes or pretends to quote speech or 
native thought, the direct construction, which is distinguished 
by it from the main framework of the context, is a 
sentence or a complex of sentences , not a mere complex 
of words. Yet, these sentences are not always given 
in full, they are sometimes elliptical and may even 
consist of one single word. # When a noun , this is of 
course a nominative. So f.i. Nala 16, 8 FIT rt^MI- 

(her she guessed to be the daughter of 
Bhlma, lit. she guessed [thinking: „she is] the daughter 
of Bhima"). There is a predilection for using such a no- 
minative with 2[TrT, in order to express the predicate of 
the object of verbs of calling, styling considering, holding for 
and the like (32 , c). Nala 2, 20 f&^^r §f^rn gTrcreftfa flrejrTT, 
Pane, 1 mi JST: crpr^fert q^uifai^juifa^HrHU i ^f^HlMMl sroej;, 
Mhbh. 1, 155, 9 ottt 97g JTfij*. • • • • wm Jjfefn (show mercy to 

me, think I am out of my wits), Prabodh. VI, p. 115 f^j^ 
STTfisq gTerarea^ : <J5$fl& (it is of punishment you ought to have spoken 
and you ask about her reward), Kum&ras. 5, 28 cT ^r^uuf f^ =3" cTP^ (they 
call her Apar n &), Pane, 103 wi\ mm\ J^gfef^TT (how can I 
know him to be evil-minded P), Mhbh. 1, 34, 3 smfH.?J7rarT ?J sra <T^Y 
orarrar^ roTOT (— but considering you as my friend , I will tell it 
you in reply to your question), cp. ibid. 1, 77, 17. 

499. Similarly nominatives with ^frl may specify general 

bthon" terms (cp. 493 , c). Pat. I, p. 411 the essential qualities of a 
brahman are thus enumerated ntf; srerrenj; fqjm: grfeTOSn 

Now, as according to 496 $\r\ may be wanting here, 
we get also a kind of anacoluthon, nominatives 
agreeing with oblique cases. K&m. 2, 19 rarmirT<R g£ fgrapra 
gfef:i c^RhuPk UIJ^Htfl sdvoiPuH: here the nom. dlsMMI<-M and 
affray: are the specification of the accus. ^flrannj. Pane. Ill, 220 q^f 
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sp:, M. 5, 133 faTj5ty$wixft(^sn ^fi ^ snw : i jitt fjjw *q$f iWrfr 
RH(jtlffc A similar character is displayed by the nominatives , which 
periphraze a partitive case. One instance has been given in the 
chapter on the genitive (117, 1°), here is another: Mhblu 13, 22, 14 
tttbWfelM^U ^ g^fOT S|R*£MlfadWlPl tfTOT UrfJW iy*W iqy Irj^ = 

» these two put in a balance, a hundred acvamedhas and Truth, 
I am not sure whether the sacrifices would reach half the weight 
of Truth." 

500. Some verbal forms as 1-^1 (I think), STH (I know, 
I think), ST|F (1 guess), ?TT5T% (I trust), URQ (look) 
5^ often have no influence at all on the sentence even 

eve. in- 

wrted. w h en p U t in the midst. Likewise such phrases as 

^ HP, TIST v. a. „ undoubtedly, no doubt." 

Kathas. 25, 166 ?TT^r %ST *5nj ttm^anfol f^araT (a heavenly 
woman, methinks, spoke to me, when asleep), Nagan. II, p. 35 ffi^fii 
farag tit * urt Whi frwifn 3rcf miuim^^ rt (tWs [hand] of 
yours, which hardly I think would gather even a flower, how can" it 
serve to put a halter round your neckP), R. 2, 84, 18 jgjsm ssrfwu ibrr 
STfgl^Fri fawToT^^L G * rust tne arm 7 feeing well supplied with food, 
will stay [with me] for the night), Qak. VI sr| ^C^far wft>sf& gf^?T- 
^Trmf^g" srpT^even Kama, I believe, draws back his arrow), Kathas. 
26, 13 N^(^4IWhl«R<SZr a d^lch^UH M ^^^ I rtjd^U l TOTRoT TOTrTO:, 
Pane. 48 the wife of the barber cries mimhi^h m ^vsnj^f^n i 

Rem. xj^, jfR" the like not seldom express irony, in which case 
may be applied what is taught by P&nini (1, 4, 106 and 8, 1, 46) 
about t& with the 2 d person of the future ^ xt^T irtem 
»now, indeed, you will eat rice," if the meaning of the speaker is : 
»you think you will, but it cannot be, there is no rice to be eaten. *)" 



1) The explication of Papini, jj^r is used instead of xpTOj cannot be 
accepted. The idea »you think falsely'* is not purported by but it 
is implied by the ironical form of utterance. In sentences of the kind cp^r 
hns almost pot the character of a particle. 
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STfTjr and fr^tn 166; 183. 

flRHth serves to periphrase noun- 
cases 188, 189; — ^t^°^ 
°gnH now construed 98 R. 2. 
283, 285 ; — with ablat. 105 ; 
217> l°j — in disjunctive sen- 
tences 440. 

srener ^moreover" 421, 437, 459. 

37*fir when used adverb. 106 R. 5. 

srtot288 R. 6.; 485 R. 1. 
5Rrter 269. 
«PcjH 58. 
a* 157. 
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sqrncTl98 R. 

^ 283, 285; - with abl. 105; 
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in disjunctive sentences 440. 

fprpj^moreover" 421, 437, 439. 

aqrjTO^ (verb) with gen. and loc. 
151. 

220 R. 2. 

OT^fn with abl. and gen. 126 a.) 
425 It.; — part, of copulation 
425, 437; — part, of interro- 
gation 412, 413; — adversa- 
tive 441, espec. &.); 442, 3° ; — 
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srf^jys' 199. 
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^294. 
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^f^75R. I; 216 III d.) 

^84, 195. 
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with R. 1; 501. 
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imperative 550. 
g^pr with instrum. 76, 555; — 

with gerund and in fin. 555 

R. 1 , 379, 584 R. 1 ; — with 

dative 85. 
TO 225* 

=BT5RTT With IOC. 148. 

*crf& 229, 7°. 
ttoKfl^H f with acc. 159, c.) 
aa<y^ 202. 
sfoT^wr 202 R. 
asr: and ^oRrfT^ 1 65 R. 2. 
wtgrw 589 R. 2. 
<3Wlfh (verb) with dat. and acc* 
^85, 4°. 
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trcft 270, 271 ; 279, 1° and 3°. 
*fer verb substantive 3 ; 10 — 12 ; 
311;— perf. srra periphr. 353 ; 

— tffer when a particle 511,2°; 

— 311 N.; — with instr. 
76. 

397 R. 2 N. and R. 3. 
*^416. 

416, 417. 

m 168. 

yp^tr^ with aoc. and gen. 120 d.) 
snaferfir 74, 5 R. 
Atmanepada 314; 517, 518. 
*Tr*rr , the reflexive 265, 264, 267; 

— aif^Hf?idj etc, 500. 
mzj with locat. 148. 
ST^nr 58, 202. 

°^ 228 ; 229, 1°. 

mfemfd construction of — 47; 

152, 8°; — 90; 146 5.) 
m^r 150; — ?n£\ rn^459. 
°^RT see °^lf<- 
srpmwith gen. 124, 2°. 
snjar with gen. and loc. 124 N. 
WT^H with inf. 584. 
srrpr 170. 

s n^fd with loc. and acc. 154 

and 154*. 
sgrrerer^ with dat. and acc. 89; — 

with loc. 159 c); — with *rfir 

or jrfT 481; — snsrer *I trust, 

I guess" 500. 
^T5i5n^4l6. 
*Tfac*r 201. 
*t: 416. 



?TT^ (verb) expresses continuous 

action 578, 581. 
sttfttzt 202. 

fro? with two acc. 46 ; — perf. doing 

duty as a present 351, 532. 
^414, 1°; 415. 

^ (the verb), ^ with acc. 59, 256; 

— a means for periphrase 578 
R. 5. 

o^. Aoristin — 515, 516. 

(verb) with acc, dak, loc. 
89, 146; with infin. 584; 590 
N. 3. 

^ 285, 4°; — with abl. 105; 

— at the end of compounds 
217, 2°. 

3*^-269. 

^ 14, IV; - 292-299. 
o^(k r t) 52, 559; - (tddh.) 227, 
^5T, part, of comparison 450, 565 ; 

— — ^almost" 451 ; — in in- 
terrogations 409, 5°; 412 R. 

°^tit 52. 

^sn^ (the verb) with gen. and loc. 
118; — with infin. 584. 

with gen. and loc. 1 1 1 R.; — 
with infin. 384; — with infin. 
in °rft : 592. 

3 adversative 429, 441 R: 2; — 
expletive 597*; — in interroga- 
tions 409, 5°; 412 R.; 414, 1°. 

0 3(krt).52,3_59. 

°3Sr (krt) 52 R. 1. 
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?f%rT with gen. 82; 124, 1°; 
129. 

3Hf in compounds 225 *. 

3rT copulative 424; — expletive 
397 with R. 2; — in interro- 
gations 412; 414, 1°; 415; — 

Set 3rT 438 R. 1 ; — 3rT with 

opt 345, c.) 5°. 

3rfT^414, 1°; 415. 

irtt>U6& with acc. and gen. 
120 d.) 

3=f^ and its derivatives 98 R. 1 ; 

125. 
Srwr see zmh 
3?^r 142 R.2. 
3^x200. 

3$$X 192; etc. 200. 
3f<Ur l with abl. and gen. 97, 3°; 
126 c). 
43 R.; 199. 
3*159. 

188. 

iWhftld now construed 131. 
iMd)o|[d 43. 
sq^ft with abl. 96. 
3^ 171. 
4^1^ 172. 

iM^h^dT with gen. 120 R. 2. 

3^201. 

3HarT; 186. 

3#r 174. 

183. 

»one" and »a" 281, 285; — 



in disjunctive sentences 285, 
440; — ^ cTTcTFT 439. 

ythd{ and 284. 

^srrar ISO. 

when adv. 279, 4°. 

^Tj^tpt etc. 261, 274. 

^5T 398; — subjoined to ^ 277; 

With ^, rTTTT, *fg 427. 

^sr 270-272; 279, 1°. 

used almost as a particle 4lfe 

37 interrog. pronoun 280, 28 1 , 408; 
— when indefin. 281; — part 
of compound 408 R.; — aftszp^ 
409, 4°; - eft**: and f& mft- 
7 5. For the rest see fifr*. 

3^412, 415 R. 

3irT^ and 280 with R. 1 . 

*ft291; 292, 5°. 

sHhto 292, 5°. 

<shvj%H and swferT 288, 4° with R. 
3 and 5. 
410. 

CFreroft bow cpnstrued 47; 81, c; 

152, 2°. 
wrr. — 2 R. 

9t^fi (verb) general verb for peri- 
phrazing 510, 512; — facti- 
tives made with it 508, 509; — 
with gen. 131, with loc. 154 
R.; 145. 

in periphrastic perfects 
353. 
qflfofi 49 N. 
Karmadh&raya. 211. 

59 R.2; 216 ni <?.). 
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W 229, 5°. 

chcrqfn (verb) with dat. 85; 88; 
259 R. 

GPBR and stfjarT with their deriva- 
tives 281; — in disjunctions 
285, 440; •- m stfsirT etc. 287; 
— chfeiH »no, none" etc. 282, 
288 R. 5.~ 

sre^4l6. 

Infinitive compound with — 
585. 

OTTO 599; 442, 1°. 
mjm 195, 194; — fa *h i (UH 
etc. 467 R 

f^T- — f^R" fa etc. 75, p3> rTcTT^R 

etc. 150; — fi^ir with gerund 

579, with inf, 584 R. 1 ; — m 

ftw 596; - 408 R.; - 

%PH?T »why" 408. 

fifcij^ particle of interrogation 
412-415, 

fifcj, f% jt: »how much 

more (less)" 442, 4°. 

f& ^ »and" 457. 

fg?3>but" 441; 442, 2°. 
ftnrar291 ; 292, 5°. 
fe^59o, 596; 442, l°- 

220 R. 2, 
gTrT: 408; 410; — = »how much 

more (less)" 442, 4° ; — jrrferT 

288, 2° with R. 5. 
^tUffn (verb) how construed 85, 4° 

withR.; 152, 8°. 
gBTO with gen. and loc. 124 N.; 

142. 

^jqretc. 77, 104. 



( with instr. 76, 555. 

when a prepos. 195, 84, 
Krtyas 557 ; how construed 66 R. 
with loc. 1 48. 

599; 442, 1°; ifcsRW 
442 R.; — 7j issE^..... *ft g 
etc. 442, 5°; - * . . . , 

480 R. 1. 
grtsfa etc, see ^FfSirT- 
zttfz 294. 
^t%e 124, 1°. 
to 74, 5° R. 2. 
mtsfa (verb) how construed 85, 4° 

withR.; 152, 8°. 
|7 408; — cKTT....5jr^ 410 R. 
yftn^288, 1° with R. 5. 

^njTT7T> ^nn^r 99. 

wm (verb) how construed 82; 1 27, 
5°; 151. 

faqfH (verb) transit. 45; — with 
dat. and loc. 79, 154 and 
154*. 

GKg 595, 596; 442, 1°; — with 
gerund 579 N. 
see org. 

ii-e^P; (verb) with acc. 59, 256; its 
passive 41; — with dat. 79, 
80; — with locat, 154. 
iTfT — being, (he) is 5 ; = in y 
on etc. 197. 

°jjht 502. 

alfa l fa and compounds with loc. »to 
seize by" 159d.) 
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*|^T?5n 202. 

^ 422, 457; — with adversative 
force 441, esp. &.); 442, 5°. 
sr. , . . etc. 458, with R. 2. 

^T^fSr (verb) with acc. 42; — ex- 
pressive of continuous action 
578 R. 5. 

f%5TT with or ^ 481. 

MHltd 46 R., cp. Introd. p. VL 

f%^292, 2°; — P^Td) 99; 

484, 485;.488, 489; - * %g 
485; — $\ %jt 485; — ^f?r =sr 
497 R. 1. 

1 75 R. 
19 R.; - Vr215fc). 
fnrin (verb) with two acc. 46. 
Wr 229, 4°. 

jng 399 R.; - 345 c.) 5°; - * 5TTg 

f%* 402. 
dHllrf (verb); its medial voice with 

gen. 1 21 R.; — ^pr (methinks) 

500. 

mwm (verb) how construed 1 00, 1°; 
156. 

sjrpiH ( vei *) witn aW - 97 R. 

°rT. Participles in — • 560; — when 
expressive of the present 561, 
578 R. 1 ; — when doing duty 
as finite verbs 9, 528, 557. 

rit 192. 

HrT adverb 279, 4°; — = » there- 
fore" 444, 445; — correlative 



to tm 465, to nft and g^484. 
?rt: »t?hen, further" 437, 459; — 
» therefore" 444; — in the apo- 
dosis of a conditional sentence 
484. 

rWd 1^ 260. 

Tatpurusha 210 foil. 

iTOT 595; 497 R. 1 ; — when co- 
pulative 427; — ;r ?tot mr 

470 R. 1. 

rTOTfir 446. 

riZj 474; — in the apodosis of a 
condit. sentence 484. 

r^n 262 R. J. 

H^mT452. 

fluu\ (TO 5 1 9 R. 2. 

0 rrpr and °ni7m 249. 

frfi£ temporal 288, 5°; — conclu- 
sive 444; — in the apodosis of 
a condit. sent. 484. 

r^r 192. 

°fT5PrT. Participles in — 558, 557; 

— when doing duty as finite 
verbs 9, 528, 556, 357. 

°fT: 95, 105, 104, 108; — prono- 
minal adverbs in °?t: 289. 
rTFTTr^ conclusive 444. 
°rTT» Abstracts in — 255—259. 
°rrTrT; Imperative in — 551 R. 
rTT5nr^99; — in enumerations 459; 

— = Greek ^v, 442, 1°; — 

rHoTFh SToIrT 480 R. 1. 

ftf. 160. 

g 429, 441; — f^pr see fiw; — 
484 R. 2. 
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rjwji^ dat. instead, of ftst gen. 
86 &) 
v 74, 8° R. 
61. 

rprfR (verb) how construed 125. 

Nouns in — 52, 559. 
rTOfn (verb) with instr., gen., loo. 

125, 156. 
°=T. Pronominal adverbs in — 

289. 

°?cr. Abstracts in — 255-259. 
°err. Pronominal adverbs in — 288. 
J 42. 

<Jfru i H :, <fai?H etc. 98 R. t; 
125. 

^Uiufd with two aco. 46. 

<<*jfH with its compounds and sy- 
nonyms, how construed 81 , 
151, 145; — employed for 
periphrazing verbs 510 R, 

zyrfct see yr. 

STj^T with gen. or acc. 1 20 b.) 
^jhrffl how construed 51, 81 b.) 

Pronominal adverbs in — 288. 
Zjmzi with gen. or loc. 1 1 1 R. 
f^rr416. 

£ \ cufa how construed 42 R. 5 ; 74> 

9°; 122. 
jSTiT and ^57^ 129 R. 2. 
£: 211, 225. 
<r : ^T 77. 

^tfrv with two acc. 46; — ^ru 

instead of s^on 519 R. 1. 

5F& iT 1 ^' ?T^> ?T 98 witb R: 1 



and 2 ;— 0 ?^i.fer^J^292 t 
2°; — jjiTT^byfar" 104"r, 
V 229, 5°. 
\sr 192. 

5^,fH 85, 4° with R. 
Dvandva 205-208. 
6ifi$r*j 202. 
ST^m 196. 
Dvigu 299. 

fCTto with gen. 124, 4° R.; — at 
the end of compounds 58 R. 

zynfo 510 R. 
sr^Trfir with dat. 85, 2°. 
tnorfrT 42. 

facF 416, 417 with R. 1. 

^ negative 401, 402, 405 R. 2; 
525 ; — put twice 406; — put 
once though belonging to two 
connected sentences 407; — in 
compounds 405 R ; _ in inter- 
rogations 415; — with inde- 
finites 282, 288 R. 5 ; — with 
connectives 447, 448; — 

:r, r ?j, ?r ^ after* comparatives 
zz »than" 250: 
ppt 596, 415; — 525. 
^f?r 42; 74, 5°. 
^fir how construed 42; 8 1 , 4°; — 
instead of rron 519 R. 1. 
qpT: **5, 5°. 

qjrfn with two acc. 40 R*; 41 R. 
m**, °f?T (verb) 120d.), 121. 
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jTrrrT 1 82 R. 2. 

7Rtj acc. 55 ; — particle 596 ; 409, 

5°; 412 R. 
Pl*t 188. 
PlchUT 186. 

f=nr 266, 267. 

f^aTfa 154 and 154* 

fnpjTi serves to periphraze 87, 1 95, 

194. 
Pujhm .595. 

fig^r", P Ji^ fd 90, 1 46 *.) 

ftjyj with loc. 1 48. 

frrp&nr and pif&qqT 97 R., 1 26 R. 

fSram with abl. 96 <*.). 

fidddfa with dat. or gen. 8 1 ; 

152, 2°. 
ftdumfri 154 and 154 * 4 
ft: 225*. 

^ part, of interrogation 409, 5°; 
412 R.; 414, 1° and 5°; - 
g..... 3 414, 2°; 415; - 3 
when expletive 397; — with 
present 325. 
595, 396. 

Stct 555 R. 1, 402 R, 2. 

^402 R. 1 , 447; -^^485. 

arerfr 134 and 134*. 
589 R. 1. 

<Trrf?r with loc. 134 and 134*; — 

qrsifh - 139 <?.). 
qfrO^ 74, 9° R. 
g^- and KTjyfoj 283, 3°. 
tqrr: 173. 

gprpr^pos. 1 73; — limitative 399; 
442, 1°; vf-r qr^484 R.2;q- 



q^-jT 442, 3° and 480 R. 1 ; — 
adversative 421, 441;^?? and 
^ f* 3 441; 442, 8°; 
q^442 R. 

g^T°251,2°. 

cr^crprr 1-96- 

O^oRT^with instrum. 75 R. 2. 

and g^rTTrT 160; 175. 
tqrFT^T 269. 

Parasmaipada 514; 518. 

158. 
<rf^70R. 2. 
qf^rT: 186. 

<rf^n* 202. 
jW r 105. 
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xjuh with dat. or gen. 85 with R. 

TOTr^l75. 

<m (look) 500. 

err, <nf?r with abl. 97; — <ffrr act. 

and pass. 224 N. 2. 
<TT, frofS 136, 1°. 

»a fourth" 301. 
mi^(h 386. 
divbi 188, 189. 
°arar220 R.2;229, 6° N. 
q^: adVers. 441 with R. 1. 
^ff: 176, 177. 
<jp 176, 177. 
5^nr201. 



trprnrl76, 177; cp. 98 N. 

3^*229, 2°. 

<jp- prepos. 161; 395; — adverb 
324 R. 1 ; 327 R.; — conjunc- 
tion 477 R., 524 R. 1, 
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ymild or grcrfH 42 R. 2. 

qpif^ and qrrf 74, 6°; 125. 

^ with abL 105; — 0 <gf 229, 2° 

^ and 3°. 

tfpj^prepo8 178. 

with two acc. 46. 
^182 R. 2. 
<jtfrT: 177 R. 

<j& 175 R.; 177 R.; - °<re 192. 

g°309* 

IT5TT 19 R. 

uuwfn how construed 42; 81, 2°; 

152, 9°. 
sfH 179, 180. 
nfich<rt 129. 

ufddlH iI r i with gen. dat. loe. of the 
person 81 c); 132, 6°; 145; — 
with dat. of the purpose 90. 

qf&^with gen. or loo, 1 1 1 R. 

afirovfa with abl. 97, 
175 R* 

Hrdid^ 1 77. 

V<m 442, 2° and 3°. 

ottt 246; — ot^t mcjH 439. 

giTorfn with dat. 85; — with gen. 
118; — with inf. 384, 586. 

m with dat. 85; — with gen. 112; 
" — with inf. 384. 

oijfir 170; - <wfFT 229, 1°. 

um^ 96 R. 2. 

m^fh see 5^rfH. 

qtfteraq see fror, 

UolHd with dat. 90^, — with inf. 584. 

Ufamfd 134 and 154* 

U^frT 142 R. 2. 



TOFT Ml R. 

01^178. 
°om 229, 5°. 
uidtiT 77. 
ororft 46. 

for with gen. 82, 129; — with 
locat. 148; — in compounds 
224 N. 2. 

5FT416 

srorfff and its compounds, with loc. 

1 59 a); — srcjTf^ a means for 

periphrase 510 R. 
srenn and 1 95, 
3rff:~181. 
srf° 251, 2°. 

Bahuvrihi 222—226; _ 564 R. 
1 ; — 68. 

5rrOT^395. 

sjf£ dh^ltn with dat. and loc. 89 ; 
146. 

asDfft with two accus, 46; — with 
dat. gen. loc. etc. of the person 
addressed 81 c); 132, 4°; 145; 
179 b. 

^7T with two nomin 35. 

itt and ijf^i with loc. 1 48. 
mfa with acc. 42 R. 2. 
MUlfd 8 e e 
U£Fr2R. 
mr see A . 

UcrfflT z=l »to be" and *to become" 
5; 5 10 — 512; — employed as 
a means for making periphrastic 
tenses 577, 578, (swcr) 335; — 
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itsjcT 311 N; — inchoatives in 
°Ucrf?T 308, 509. 
iToi^262 R. I. 

Uornr expressive of the 2 d person 
259, 260. 

14TTT 501. 

°moT. Abstracts in — 255 — 239. 
with two acc 46; — with 

abl. 95, 5°. 
ftq- with abl. 105; 283 R. 1. 
i%fstifh with abl. or gen. 97, 5°; 

126 c). 
ijsr vedic constr. 74, 9° R." 
°ijrT 214; cp. inchoatives in °UorfSr. 
OTrf^ with acc. 42. 
irorfS with abl. 95, 2°; 96, 62. 

crfrr frf l fci with dat. and loc. 89; 

146. 
^vjt(h 46 R. 

x^tttt,^ 190, 191, cp. 1I6R. 2. 

TOJcJirU 201. • 

T&?j7[ 167. 

ojpr;. Infin. -| 385. 

°q*r 214. 

q^j^r with two nomin. 55; — with 
dat. or acc, 88 R. 5 ; — tRT 
smethinks" 500 with R. — For 
the rest see ^m isRi fr T 

q^jjj instead of rpr 86 cZ.). 

jtt negative 405 ; with f^j and fut. 
555 R. 4 ; — with imperative 
and aorist 555 — 554 ; — with 
imperfect 555 R. 3 ; — jtt w 
with aorist 553. 

'xn* 229, 4°. 



0 qT^214. 
Tnfm 196. 
fm: 269. 

faf&TcT 60, 

fercrfir 60. 
gp202. 
g^rnT) g^n* 1 96. 

rpgfo 96, 62 ; — jj^t reflex. 5 1 9 
R. 1. 



TOmfn 46 R. 

3^r, °<W 99; 128. 

194." 
jjdH 1 27, 5°. 

n the relative pronoun 286; — its 
employment 456, 457, 459, and 
of the whole relative system 
451 — 454; — v with causal, 
final, consecutive force 458; — 
u after mpr etc. 458 R.; 
460 R. 5; 466; 480 R. 2. 
sr put twice 287 a.); — a: srf^JH 
etc. 287 &.), 288 R. 1 ; 
u: * 287 c); 288 R. 4;458K 

?lsrfff 45 R.; 119 R.; — its medial 
518 6.). 

oft particle 462 — 466; — almost 

\= ?rfir 466 R. 
jjrfH with dat. 89; — with loc. 

1 46 a.); — with inf. 386. 
*jrT: causal 467 (cp. 445); used as 

oh 464 and 465 R. 
a^r^ 595; 459, 1°, 

tot part, of comparison 450, 470; 
— »as if" 470 R. 5 ; — final 
and consecutive 471; — causal 
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473; — tot paraphrases the 

the object 472; — mn 

e^T 470 R. 2. 
tot 0 219. 

Yathasamkhyam 255. 
0^ 474. 

nfZ 48 4 82, 484—486, 488,489. 
g^T »asfaras" 470 E. 4. 
ronrT. causal part. 467, cp. 445. 
m, OTfrT »to go" with acc. 59; 236; 

— with dat. 79, 80. 

qmfri how construed 46; 95, 5°; 

126 a.). 
orpor 460, esp. R. 2. 
ina?T prepos. with acc. and abl. 54 

R. 2; 169; — particle 475— 

480 ; — with present 524 R. 1 . 

maH ^ -(- — * priusquam 477> 

tT^Tj^ Or io(MM. .... STToPj 

480 B. I. 

VTdH° 219. 

oram 480* 

tXXo^ relat, pronoun 460, esp. R. 

2 ; — its neuter znofrt 460 R. 1. 
ga? »apt, fit, proper" 129; 146; 82; 

— with infin. 589; — = »ador- 
ned with, with" 58, 198 

j5T with instr. 60; — *^ * 8 

^"fit, proper" 129. 

ulsUJtd with instr. 60* R, 1. 

relative particle 468, 469; — = 
TO 465 R. 
rftlTRTi cj>?ih 196. 

to 129. 



^rf?r with abl. 97. 
pgfh with loc. 1 59 ft.) 
220 R. 1 and 2. 
with instrum. 74, 5° R. 2 • — 
with loc. 1 48. 
T^fir 150. 

= ^without" 62, 198. 
^rujfdf 85. 

with dat or gen. 8 1 , 2°; 1 52, 7°. 
^42. 
^46 R. 

V 220 R. 2 ; 229, 6°. 

j 419. 

^t294. 

Miifn with loc. 1 59. 

Lat or present tense 521; 525— 

527; 542; 544; 556; 468, 

471, 476, 489 1 st cat. 
Lafi or imperfect 521; 528 — 550. 
Lit or perfect 521; 528—535. 
Lifi = optative or potential 521; 

342—545; — acfehilin or pre- 

cative 546. 
Lut of periphrastic future 521; 

340—541 *; 544** 
Lun or aorist 52 1 ; 528; 554 — 535. 
STO, g«rf?T 45. 
gwrfn' 89. 

Lit or future in 0 *jfa 321; 540— 
541 **; 542; 544; 550 R.; 489 
l 8t cat. 

Lrii or conditional 542; 347. 
Let or conjunctive 542; 555. 
^frsr 19 R. 
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Lot or imperative 542; 344; 548 
— 553; 555; — its 2 d person 
of the sing, repeated 497 B. 5. 

51^ with two aco. or with dat., gen., 
"rift 46; 81, &); 127, 1°; 179 b.) 

ol-cHH , — 1 96. 

srasfa with abl. 96 R. 1. 
°cnT24L 

see sr^. 
oTT^. with abl. 1 05; — with rr, ^ ^ 

etc. 250; — with infin. 589 R. 2. 

cl^qfc! See c|Ufl(rl« 

sn^202, 2°. 
gjferen 202. 

airfo »to be" 3, 510; 567; — with 
partic. of the present 378; — 
with gerund 381; — with locat. 
158. 

SpffFT 42; 74, S°. 

cTCTTrTj 1 95. 

sr^rf^r with locat. 157. 
ar^310R. 

an disjunctive 428, 440; — in in- 
terrogations 409, 3°; 412 R.; 
414, 1°— 5°r- err.... srr 414, 
2°; 428; — * an, an * an 4 1 4 
R«; — an an 428 R., 440. 
an = £597 R. 1. 

V^r 292 R. 2. 

oTTjyrfh with abl. 97. 

srer 397 R. 5. 

f§r° Compounds with — 225 *; — 
construed with instrum. or abl. 
62, 96. 

ferwt with locat. 145. 



fen* 198 R.; 225* R. 

fer^ePH ) fa^f^rl *30 R. 5. 

fg^- its construction with gen. 121; 

— its perf. 551, 532; — 

its caus. 8 e e g^ufa . 
feqn »to be" 3; 367. 
°farf& 229, 10°. 
f&TTT 182. 
foifwu 129. 

fares' 129. 
fdutfi 62. 

fd^?l» (olJ>ridl(H 62; 96. 
f&^59; 148; I 79 
(ddUl 245. 

fdiu i mn , f&fifn? etc. 105, 3°; 62; 
141. 

°fsmt 229, 8° and 9°. 
fgpa»T 139 c.) and 148. 
fess 280 R. 1. 

f ^dfafin and fauam how construed 

151; 159c); 148. 
fbi&iii 192 R. 
fd&ich 186 R. 2* 
far^nr 202. 
c&T 198 R.; 225* 
Vipsa 252. 

e^uhfd with two accus. 46; — with 
abl. 95, 5 a ; — with dat orloc. 
90, Iffifti) 

a t ^ld and its compounds, how con- 
strued 47, 51; 81 c); 132, 2°. 

I 597 R. 1. 

^-58, 59; 148; 1 79 b.) 

o£j(rf° 5 1 8 R. 5» 
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spfFT 39, 256. 

STS? with dat., loo., inf. 90; 146 c); 

384; — ■ srrcm?r and 5rsm with 

infin. 587, 588. 

sottt 85 R.; — grsr and srforT 
587 R. with N. 
5T^r with abl. 97; — srj (i* seems, 

methinks) 500. 
5rq#r74, 2° and 9°; — 85, 5°. 
5(55(7^597 R. o. 
V. 242. 
gn^2 R.; 416. 

(Slulrl '42. 

<p£l* 86 c); 126 J.) 

iSHriMS? 74 R.l. 

35i^yTf^86c.); 152R. 

fe, Stfrffl' with acc. 40; — with 
loc. 139 (?.) 

3T, gpftfir with acc., gen., abl. 95, 

^ 4°; 1 26 &.); — with gen. of the 
partic 1 26 N; — gnorcrfi 5 1 . 
74, 5°; 85, 5°. 

f§5TO with compounds and deriva- 
tives 139 c.) 

^ demonstr. pronoun 271; — its 
employment 275—278; 279, 
1° and 2°; — its relations to a 
286 and cp. 451, 455; — * 
the general pronoun 12, 276; 

— 276 R.; — h a means 
for connecting sentences 455; 

— with conclusive force 445. 
*° 58; 60; 185. 

mm 310. 



usuvu 188, 189. 

^ with gen. 1 24, 2°; — with loc. 

see s&m. 
mam 201. 

HITfT 58. 

mm or 139, 
^sTTfT, 310. 
! HfTT (verb) 60 R. 2 ; — 259 R. 

595; -442, 1° 
src^r with instrum. or gen. 61,129. 
participle of xfm 364 with 
R.2; 367. 
Mpifkf 188. 
swoTFt^60. 
*° 60. 

e*T with instrum. or gen. 61, 129. 
ecrgTJT 177. 

ej^prepos. 58, 1S4, 185 R. 2. 
wmi 186. 

with dat. or loc. 90; 1 46 c); 
— with inf. 584. 
qsrra with instrum. or gen. 61. 
^rtar 188. 

MMMH »to become" 510; — with 

dat. 85, 88. 
hot^ 60 R. 2. 

^TorcriTT 52, 237; - with gen. 

127, 2°. 
yytfl 199. 
dr 281, esp. R. 2. 
esTFT; 186. 

HorfrT^TT 77. 

^ 58, 60, 184, 185. 
'with'' 58, 198. 
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58, 184. 
CTonrT in similes 450 R. 5. 
*T%? HI B. 

stto adjective with loc. orcrft 149; 

— particle 416. 
*totB8, 184, 185 R. 2. 
g° 111, 225. 
5^129 R.2. 

gror 1 29 R. 2. 

*enr> fStfEr with loc. 158; — — »to 
be" 5, 510; — f^rT express, of 
the predicate 567; — #rcrfH 
with partic. of the pres. 578, 
with gerund 581. 
fFTOFT with dat. 85, 5°; 259 R. 

mik = pas" 452. 

ainofit 154* 146 6.) 

*519R. 1- 

a 

tf^tllri with dafc aoo. gen. 89; 

397; — pot to the present tense 
526, 527; — put to m s e e jjt. 



mffft with gen. or aoo. 1'20; — 

with infin. 584 R. 2 with N. 
s-T 265, 265, 267. 
sra>> *x)*ld 265 R. 1 . 
SWT 85, 5°. 

sum 268; — in similes 450 R. 3. 
SEnfSR HI R. 
85, 5°. 

felH409, 5°; 414, 1°; 416. 
^265. 

^ 597 with R. 2. 
^fT 418. 
^42. 

particle 416, 417 R. 2. 
^rprfFr49N. 
f% 429, 445. 

%T with dat. 85, 1°; 216, IT 6.) 

^t62, 198. 

fh£96. 

st^Hft 45 R. 
*3 194. 
fcfo 195. 
^ 83, 5°. 



